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INTRODUCTION 



We are pleased to present the Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Midwest Research-to-Practice 
Conference. The conference Proceedir^ gs provide an opportunity for educators to share research findings 
that focus on the link between research and practice in adult, continuing and community education. The 
ioea of organizing a regional conference in the Midwest has been to encourage attendance through the 
low cost and availability to a wide audience of adult, continuing, and community educators, including 
graduate students. The Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference long offered the opportunity for 
students to present their research; indeed, fully one-third of the papers are student generated. 

The conference serves as a forum for educators to share work in empirical and conceptual bases that link 
theory and practice. Practitioners attending this conference become informed by theory and in turn, 
inform others by participating in the on-going diatogue. These Proceedings are printed and distributed at 
the beginning of the conference in order to allow participants to preview presentations and to dialogue 
among those working in various fields of adult, continuing, and comnujnity education. Through this forum, 
the conference achieves its further purpose of providing a greater realization of a more humane society 
and facilitating personal actualization for consumers of adult, continuing, and community education 
programs. 

RESEARCH TO PRACTICE 

Several trends regarding the theory-to-practice dynamic in adult, continuing, and community education 
can be observed. First, research has largely been driven by practice. That is, research has been seen as 
a means of generating knowledge to solve practitioner related problems. Recently this trend has been 
changing with increased basic and theory-based research studies. Second, naturalistic inquiry has 
become increasingly popular as a means of conducting research in the field. Third, the issues identified 
for research in adult, continuing, and community education are becoming increasingly complex. Issues 
such as gender, diversity, multiculturalism, economic and social development, and the social contexts of 
adult learning are presenting new challenges to researchers as well as practitioners in the field. 

These dynamics are changing the way research is seen and used in adult, continuing, and community 
education. They are also changing the research-to-practice relationship. As research becomes 
increasingly complex and sophisticated, it is less accessible, either to conduct or use, for practitioners. At 
the same time, the need for good informatk)n upon which to nr^ke well informed decisions has never been 
greater. The result is an increased demand on everyone (researcher, practitioner, and practitioner 
researcher) to make a special effort to bridge the gap between research and practice. The studies 
contained in this Proceedings, as indeed is the purpose of this conference, are intended to facilitate this 
process. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROCEEDINGS 

The Proceedings are organized in a new format this year. Invited session papers have been grouped into 
eight categories: Adults as Learners; Continuing Education/Prof essk)nal Development; Gender, Culture & 
Diversity; Human Resource Devetopmen*; Literacy; Programming; Research Issues; and Teaching and 
Leaming. We recognize that these categories are rather artificial and that indivkJual papers could have 
been placed in more than one. Panel presentattons will include papers from more than one category to 
underscore the fact that there are common themes which cross these categories. Each section of the 
Proceedings includes an introduction written by a graduate student from Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania and The Ohio State University. Papers include contact information of the invited session 
presenters for further diatogue. 



OVERVIEW OF THE CONTENTS 



The papers in the Prn^^eedings present perspectives of piactitioners, graduate students and professors of 
adult, continuing, and community education. They represent a variety of approaches to the relationship of 
the academic and practical sides of the field. Each seeks to speak to the conference theme of "research 
to praclk:e." The "dichotomy" of research-practtee is approached from the perspective of practittoners as 
well as academics. The papers from graduate students provkle hope that formal training in adult, 
continuing, and community education produces more effective practitioners. 

"Adults as Learners" includes perspectives of adults that are evkJent in current adult, continuing, and 
community education literature, especially in regard to understanding characteristics of adults as learners. 
Effects of age on leamers' percepttons of continuing higher education, responses from colleges and 
agencies to meet affective needs of learners, the relevance of content and respect for adult learners, 
leaming styles and motivattons of older adult learners, and dropout and retention are matters that are 
exptored. 

"Continuing Educatton/Professtonal Devetopment" presents papers on new and enduring thenws. These 
Include future technofogical requirements of practittoners, unresolved issues of volunteerism in continuing 
education, and new technotogical and evaluation skills for administrators. 

"Gender, Culture & Diversity" includes a wide variety of topics and issues inherent in the such a category. 
These papers reflect new devetopments in the way we think of adult devetopment and feminist phase 
theory, intemattonalism in extenston curriculum, rscruitment and retentton of minorittes in 4-H programs, 
and -.ntergenerational equity of iifetong learning. 

"Human Resource Devetopment" is framed within a broad, woric-related leaming capacity at the 
indivkiual, group and organizattonal levels. Papers in this sectton address continuing professtonal 
educatfon and woricplace literacy. One departs from a HRD ^raining" focus to an investigation of adult 
leamirig foltowing job toss. 

"Literacy" reftects the nxilti-dimenstonal problems and issues related to an area of inquiry that crosses 
many other adult, continuing, and community educatton concerns. Papers are concerned with the 
appltoatton of theory-to-practtoe in learning environments in adult basto education, instructional 
volumeers, otoer adult literacy, small group^collaborative leaming approaches, student retentton and 
attritton, and issues of learner assessnrient. 

"Programming" offers nine papers that analyie different phases of programming in adult, continuing, and 
community educatton and raise signiftoant issues related to them. Toptos inckide strategto planning and 
organizattonal values, investigattons of program planning activities, belief systems in regard to quality 
programming, power issues, adoptton of change, parent educatton training, and impitoattons of user fees 
for extenston programs. 

"Research Issues" presents a broadened an-ay of research perspectives and purposes. While all the 
papers In the Proceedings address research-to-practtoe themes, this group focuses on parttoular issues 
within the fiekj. They seek to add to the knowledge base while improving practtoe, deal with paradigmatto 
issues, offer new actton research strategies and espouse Itoeratory themes. 

Teaching and Leamirx)" focuses primarily on learrter-centered approaches across an interesting mix of 
social contexts. The papers include toptos of meaning making in the leamirtg process, distance 
educatton, readiness in self-directton. incidental learr)ing, teaching adults at appropriate cognitton levels, 
arxl facilitating leaming in a higher educatton settir^g. 

All of the papers in the Proceedings demonstrate that adult, continuing, and community educatton are 
nrK)re than academto subjects. The interdependence of professors who serve as practittoners and 
practittoners who infuse praxis with academtos will t>ecome evkient in these Proceedings and the 
conference discusctons. The variety of perspectives and interests iltostrate the pluralism of the fieto. As 

iv 
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others have pointed out recently in a variety of publications and research conferences, what is still 
missing are papers confronting human rights injustices, the study of volunteerism, learning through the 
humanities and the promotion of social activism. Others have called for a deemphasis on professionalism 
and increased attention of emancipatory adult education. Although some papers did address such 
issues, these rennain the challenge for future research-to-practice conferences. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

We would like to recognize the contributions to these Proceedings, made by those who submitted papers 
as well as those who reviewed and made suggestions for revisions. Trenton Fenx), Indiana University Df 
Pennsylvania, was responsible for the review process, Esch paper was critiqued by three reviewers for 
acceptance by the conference comnrrttee. As always, there were many deserving papers that could f>Jt 
be accepted due to scheduling constraints of the conference. David Boggs. The Ohio State Unive'^rty. 
coordinated the collection, editing and printing of the Prpceodings with the assistance of Adult Education 
graduate students. Tonette Rocco and Charies Dyer. 

We would also like to thank the graduate students who submitted papers individually and with faculty. 
The Mklwest Research-to-Practk:e Conference Committee is proud to grant a research award each year 
to one of these graduate students of aduK. continuing, and community educatton. 

October 1993 

Kevin Freer Gary Dean 

The Ohto State University Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Columbus. OhkJ Indiana. Pennsylvania 
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MISSION STATEMENT 
MIDWEST RESEARCH-TO-PRACTICE CONFERENCE 
IN ADULT, CONTINUING AND COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



The conference provides a forum for practitioners and 
researchers to discuss practices, concepts, evaluation, and 
research studies in order to improve practice in Adult 
Education. It facilitates dialogue and the initiation and 
pursuit of projects among individuals and groups working in 
the various fields of Adult Education. Through such 
discussion and collaboration participants contribute toward 
the realization of a more humane and just society through 
lifelong learning. 

Prepared on behalf of Midwest Research-to-Practice Conference Steering Committee 

By Boyd Rossing 
May 28. 1991 
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Wednesday October 1 3 



1:00-3:00 p.m. 
3:00 - 5:00 p.m. 
1:00-2:00 p.m. 

2:00 -3:1 5 p.m. 



1:00-2:00 p.m. 

5:00 - 8:00 p.m. 
7:00 - 9:00 p.m. 



Pre-Conference Tours leave the Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 1/2 hour 
before the scheduled time of the tour. 

•ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education: 
Get your questions answered by Susan Imel. Find out how ERIC works. 
•Franklin Park Conservatory houses a collection of plants from ail 
over the worid whk:h serve as the focal point of community education. 
•Wexner Center for the Arts uses art, exhibits and architecture, 
as a catalyst for small group discussion and to illustrate points in 
curriculum. 

•WOSU AM, WOSU FM AND WOSU CHANNEL 34 provides insight 
into adult education via technology as distance education. 



Thursday October 1 4 

7:30-11:30 

8:00- 10:30 a.m. 

8:30-10:00 a.m. 

Welcome 

Greetings 



Opening session 



Keynote 
Speaker 



Registration and Information 
RECEPTION 

Fawcett Center for Tomorrow 

Sponsored by 
The Ohk) State University 
College of Education 
The Ohio State University Extension 

Registration & information 
REFRESHM ENTS 



Lobby 

Rooms C & D 



Lobby 
Lobby 
Auditorium 



David L Boggs, The Ohio State University & 
Trenton Ferro, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Drew Allbrltten, Executive Director, 

American Association of Adult and Continuing Education 

Peyton Hutchlnsonp President, 

American Association of Adult and Continuing Education 

David Lynch, Dean, Graduate School, 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

John Johnson, i nterim Associate Dean, 

Cdiege of Education, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Linda Stacey, President, 

Ohk) Association of Adult and Continuing Education 
Oliver Jones, 

Associate Director of The Ohio Humanities Council 

The Humanities: A Fount of Adult Learning 

Xi 
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1 0:1 5-1 1 :30 a.m. CONCURRENT PANEL SESSIONS 





C. Bishop<:iark & 
J. M. Lynch 
J.T.Lund& 
C. Dunn Brown 


The Influence CX Age On Students Perceptions 
Of The College Experience. 
Identifying Critical Factors Of Quality: 
Comparing Perceptions Of Students Taking 
Off-Campus Classes With Students Taking On- 
Campus Classes At A Four-Year Private 
Institution. 


Room 1 




J. Bankston & 
J. M. Cano 

B. G. Ludwig 


Factors Related To Recruitn^ent And Retention 
Of Ethnic Minority Youth In The Ohio 4-H 
Program. 

Internationalizing Extension Curriculum: A 
btudy Ui 1 ne Attitudes Ur L;nio Agncu*turai & 
Metropolitan Leaders. 


Room 2 




T. J. Rollins 

M. K. Turner & 
J. M. Dirkx 


The Efficacy Of The Innovation Adoption 
Diffusion Theory In Adult Education. 
Fostering Adoption Of Innovation And Change 
In Adult Education Practice: The Commitment 
To Change Strategy. 


Room 3 




T,J. Ellis & 
J. H. McElhinney 
R. M. Cervero & 
A. L. Wilson 


Facilitating Professional Ethical Development: 
Beyond Kohitjerg, Cj>ilugan, rerry, & rowier. 
Interests, Power, And Responsibility In Adult 
Education Program Planning. 


Room 6 




K. J. Freer & 
L. Fan* Enoch 
S. Courtney, 
L. R.Jl'ia& 
W. A. Batxiiuk 


An Evaluation Of An Adult Literacy Small 
Group/Collaborative Tutor Training Model. 
Life In The Classroom: A Grounded Theory Of 
The G.E D. Experience. 


Room 7 


11:30- 1:00 p.m. 




RAFFLE & LUNCHEON 

Holiday Inn on the Lane 

Sponsored by 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School 
College of Ediication 
School of Continuing Education 


Salons 
C&D 


1 :00 - 5:00 p.m. 




Information 


Lobby 


1:15-2:00 p.m. 


CONCURRENTT SESSIONS 

S. Shore An Attempt At Critical Ethnography: 

Dilemmas Facing Higher Etegree Researchers 
For Educational Change. 


Room 1 
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K. A. Becker 



B.N.Pike 



R. T. Bothel 



T. D. Laswell 



2:00- 3:15 p.m. 
2:15-3:00 p.m. 



The Development Of Learning Skills For The 
Non-Traditional Adult: An Investigation Of 
Meaning-Making In A Community College 
Reading And Study Skills Course. 

An Ethnographic Action Research Study: 
Undergraduate Adult Learners* Perspective On 
The Learning Process. 

A National Perspective Of Computer 
Con^tencies For Administrators Of Adult 
Basic Education Programs. 

Up From The Ashes: Adult Learning In The 
Aftermath Of Job Loss. 

REFRESHM ENTS 



CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



P. M. Boer & 
T. J. Ellis 

M. J. Morgan 
Sanders 

R. Taylor 



L. L. Sattem 



T.D.Zook 



Program Planning In The Fourth Dimension: 
What Do Program Planners Really Do? 

Attitudes About Continuing Education Among 
Kansas Long-Term Care Registered Nurses. 

Informal and Incidental Learning In 
Community Problem Solving. 

Adult Education And Feminist Phase Theory: 
Practicing What We Teach. 

Leadership Practices Of Mega-Church Pastors. 



3: 1 5 - 4: 1 5 p.m. CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



L. L. Bienema Executive Women In Business In The United 

States: A Study Of Their Learning Strategies In 
Corporate Cultures. 



J. H. McElhinney Personnel Evaluation In Adult Education. 
L. Butterfield Cupp The Impact Of Education On Adult Students: 

Deviations From Research On Traditional 

Students. 



E. Adekunle- 
Wilson & 
L. G. Martin 

C. A. Mealman 



Improving Parent Education Capacity. 



Incidental Learning By Adults In A 
Nontraditional Degree Program: A Case Study. 
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Room 2 

Room 3 

Room 6 

Room 7 
Lobby 

Room 1 
Room 2 
Room 3 
Room 6 
Room 7 

Room 1 



Room 2 



Room 3 



Room 6 
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L. R. Jha & 
J. M. Dirkx 



Doing Something About Dropout: A Study Of Room • 
A Participatory Approach To Addressing 
Student Attrition In Adult Education, 



Car pools to reception & dinner Lobby 

R ECEPTI ON 

Cultural Arts Center 

Sponsored by 
American Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
Central Ohio Association for Adult and Continuing Education 
Permytvania Association for Adult and Continuing Education 

Dinner On Your Own 

(or Join groups accompatfiled by O.S.U. guides.) 

Friday October 1 5 

7:30 - 8:30 a.m. Steering Committee Breakfast Banquet 

Room A 

8:30 - 10:30 p.m. REFRESHMENTS Lobby 

9:00 - 1 0: 1 5 p.m. CONCURREhfT PANEL SESSIONS 



G.Y. Turner 


Adult Literacy Assessnwnt Challenging The 
Siatus Quo. 


Room 1 


S. G. Fritz & 
S. Imel 


Involving Workers In Workplace Literacy. 




C. D. Penrose & 
J. D. Rohrer 
N, L. Conklin, 
J, M, Jones, & 
R. D.Safrit 


User Fees in the Extension System- 
Organizational Values Of Ohio State University 
Extension: Linking Research To Organizational 
Decisions And Directions. 


Room 2 


J. M. Dirkx & 
T. Fonfara 


Doing Son\ething To Help: Theories And 
Beliefs Of Instructional Volunteers In Adult 
Baste Education. 


Room 3 


J. C. Fisher 

M. E. Holt& 

M.Cseh 

D. Rosenberg & 

G. Worknian, 

B. Nelson 


Dropout And Return: The Experience Of 
School As Articulated By Older Adult Basic 
Education Students, 

Intergenerational Equity and Its Meaning to 
Adult Education. 

It*s Never Too Late: Senior Race Car Drivers - 
The Golden Eagles: Participation And Learning 
Styles Of Older Adults Engaged In Grand Prix 
Race Car Competition. 


Room 6 



4:30 - 5:00 p.m. 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
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J. A. Henschke Effective Techniques/Methods For Conference Room 7 

Presentations: Research Issues. 
L R. Sandmann Using Research To Create Linkages Between 

Oi^ganizations. 
L. E. Miller Research-To-Practice In A Positivistic 

Community. 

0:30 - 1 1 :30 a.m. CONCURRENT SESSIONS 



C. A. Burkhart- Tradeoffs: Social Interaction In Adult Room 1 

Kriesel Distance Education. 

J. A. Shank Adult Vocational Student Dropout And Room 2 

Retention In Occupational Training Programs. 



T. D. Laswell & 
J. M. Dirkx 

L. E. Miller 



In The Eye Of The Beholden The Problem Of Room 3 
Multiple Perspectives In Program Renewal And 
Improvement 

Teaching For Higher Level Cognition In Adult 
Education Programs. 



A. Frank 



Health Competence And Learner Self 
Directedness: A Congruency Model For 
Enhancing Teaching-Learning Transactions In 
Health Education. 



Room 6 



N. L. Conklin 



1:45-1:30 p.m. 



Welcome 



Farel Moderator 



Panelists 



Issues Programming Training Needs Of Ohio Room 7 
State Univer ity Extension Faculty. 

LUNCHEON & PANEL DISCUSSION 

Fawcett Cenlar for Tomorrow BANQUET 

ROOMS C & D 

Sponsored by 
Pennsylvania Assodatjon for Adult and Continuing Education 

Dean Nancy Zimpher, 
the College of Education, 
The Ohio State University 

Joe Heimlich, 

Ohio State University Extension 

Robert Alexander, Franklin Park Conservatory 
MarceliU Haskins, WOSU AM, Wc >V FM, & 

WOSU CHANNEL 34 
Susan Imel, ERIC Qearinghouse on Adult, 

Career, and Vocational Education 
Patrida Trumps, Wexner Center 
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ADULTS AND LEARNERS 

A plethora of profiles of adult learners can be found in the adult education literature. Among the 
many characteristics Identified in these profiles are barriers to participation, motivational 
orientations for participation, learning and cognitive styles, and demographic characteristics. The 
current group of studies contained in this volume add to that literature base and our 
understanding of adult learners. 

Two trends can be seen in the adult education literature regarding adult learners. One trend 
highlights the differences between adults and youth as learners. The second trend emphasizes 
the diversity among adults as learners. Given the characteristics, motivational factors, and life 
transitions that profile the adult learner, it follows that their needs are unique and unlike the needs 
of younger learners. However, it has also long been recognized that there is a great deal of 
diversity to be found among any group of adult learners. Pertiaps there is even more diversity 
than similarity among adults in general. 

Who participates and why they participate is often identified through the variety of bamers, 
nwtivational orientations, and learning styles which adults bring to their educational experiences. 
Since adult learners are frequently employed full-time or part-time and have families to support 
and care for, their lives become a juggling act. Not only must they become adept at balancing 
multiple roles, i.e., career, family, and studies, they also must be able to change hats before 
entering each arena. The approaches taken to assure that this diversity is addressed requires 
creativity on the part of adult educators. The papers in this section support the research that 
adulthood is dynamic, that there are many differences among adult learners, and that the nature of 
aduK teaming is most often vokintary. 

C. Bishop-CIaric and J. M. Lynch studied how age influences students' perceptions regarding 
their college experiences. They suggest the inf)portance of educators devetoping an andragogical 
approach to better address the diverse age groups found in college classrooms. They note that 
further investigatton into other demographic variables may also influence attitudes about the 
college experience. 

L. Butterfield Cupp examined the impact educatton has on adult students with regard to their 
attitudes, values, and self-esteem. It was cor^kJded that respect for adult learners and their 
desire for immediate applfcation of learning outcomes demands a more creative response from 
collages and agencies that are involved in adult educatk)n. 

The unifying theme of three of the papers recognizes the importance of relevance of course 
content and respect for adult learners. J.T. Lund arxl C. Dunn^Brown discuss the importar)ce of 
providing quality off-campus classes. They stress the need for comparable standards to be 
maintained while distinctive characteristics of the adult learners are recognized. B. Nelson, D. 
Rosenberg, and G. J. Wori^man klentified the learning styles and motivations of oWer adult 
learners involved in a non-tradittonal educattonal context. They regard the need for course 
relevance, flexibility, and creativity in teaching as the primary mechanisms through which respect 
for the adult leanners is demonstrated. 

J.A. Shank described the issues of adult vocattonal student dropout and retention in occupational 
training programs. Shank offers a dropout predictton model to WenWy students who are at-risk of 
dropping-out. Anrx)ng the factors Certifies as affecting drop out are course schedules, finances 
and employment, outsWe agency support, instmctor ability, physteal disabilities, interpersonal 
relations, academic abilities and habits, and family responsibilities. 
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While these papers present a varied approach to the adult learner, the perspectives offer an 
understarxJing that will ailcw adult educators to meet the challenge of becoming more reflective as 
facilitators. Understanaing who the adult learners are and why they participate are essential 
activities that enhance the developmem and implemematton of programs to meet the needs of 
adutt learners. Providing an environment that focuses on needs, respect, and course relevance 
wiU separate lifelong education from lifelong learning. 

Kate A. Thompson 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
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THE INFLUENCE OF AGE ON STUDENTS PERCEPTIONS OF TWE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 



Cathy Bishop-Clark and Jean M. Lynch 

ABSTRACT 

We investigated the influence of age on student's perceptions of the mixed age college 
classroom in the following categories: attitudes of students toward the mixed age college 
classroom, perceptions about each age group, and opinions regarding the professor student 
relationship. Findings indicated a sut>stantial appreciation of the mixed age college classroom. 
Older and younger students do hold some negative perceptions regarding both their own and 
the other's age group. Age alone however does not explain the lack of acceptance some 
students feel toward different ages. This is particularly true with respect to social intimacy and self 
evaluation where other variables (marital status and chiMren) better describe friendship and 
chok:e of reference group. Both okier and younger students do perceive that relationships with 
professors are different based on the age of the students; however, they apparently do not 
translate such differences into favoritism nor necessarily view such behavior negatively. Finally, 
age, gender and employment status all effect percepttons students hold of the professor. 

The research provktes substantiatton for earlier arguments that age atone cannot be utilized to 
operattonalize the nontraditionai students. While age is important, other variables must also be 
consklered as provkling important insights into differences in student attitudes. 

INTRODUCTION 

Much of the recent evklence suggests that an increasing number of "adult" leamers are returning 
to school and it is predk^ed, this phenomenon will continue. Very little has been published on 
the mixed age college classroom and yet collage faculty and administrators need to know how this 
change in demographics will affect their campuses. This ts particularly true at 2 year colleges and 
branch campuses where the influx of okler students is particulariy evident. 

A significant problem in the literature that has been completed is the operationalization of 
nontraditionai. While rTx>st of the research klentifies the adult student by age (that is, over 25), 
others suggest that this measure fails to explore other variables that need to be consklered when 
defining this populatton. For example, attentton to age and other "life style" differences such as 
marital status, children, and employment may well provide a better Indicator of 
nontradittonal/traditional status. In addition, variables related to school performance and 
experience might also be important in explaining differences between student groups (for 
example, GPA, year in school, type of degree). 

However defined, the research that has been completed on nontraditk>nal students has yiekied 
contradk;tory evklence. A signifk:ant body of literature considers how this new populatton will 
change teaching methods and interactions within the classroom. Most of the research on college 
professors focuses on potential diffkxitties faced by professors by including older students in 
their classrooms. Mishler and Davenport (1983) note the resistance of faculty members to 
classrooms which inckide older students. Ommen, Brainard and Canfield (1979) suggest that 
okler students perceive faculty members as authority figures and have less need to interact with 
professors, a finding which is in direct opposition to the new emphasis on promoting methods of 
interaction and cooperalton in the classroom. Others find different results: Chism. Cano and Pniitt 
(1989) and Dari^enwakl (1989) reported that adults are rmre likely to seek reassurance from 
professors and to value teacher-student interaction. While most indicate faculty members are not 
utilizing new teaching methods, our eariy findings suggest that there are sonr>e strategies that are 
useful in the mixed age classroom (Lynch and Bishop-Clari(,1991; Bishop-Claric and Lynch, 
1992). 

In addition to reporting on the drfficutties faced by professors, research also indcates that adutt 
students bring a number of problems to the college campus. For example, Chism. Cano and 
Pruitt (1989) note the older student is often self-consck>us, anxtous aruj resists the learning of 
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abstract concepts; Miller (1989) reports adults often have unrealistic goals. In addition, other 
research investigated whether there were differences in learning styles (Hottzclaw, 1980; 
Jacobowitz and Shanan. 1982; Milter. 1989) and thus, whether different teaching methods were 
indicated (Keller et al. 1991; Ross-Gordon. 1991). 

Finally, some research argued that younger peopte hold ageist attitudes (Collett-Pratt. 1976; Kilty 
and Few, 1978) and Jacobs (1989) claimed tensions might exist between the two in classroom 
settings. Finally, the reverse may also be true: our research indicated that older students have 
prejudiced opinions with respect to younger students as well (Lynch and Bishop-Clark, 
forthcoming). 

Despite findings suggesting the potential conflicts created by diverse ages in college classrooms, 
there are reports which predict the opposite. Mishter and Davenport (1983. 1984) found that 
students appreciate the mixed age coltege classroom; our initial analyses substantiates this and 
indicate that overall, there is greater acceptance than resistance to diverse age groups in 
classroom settings (Lynch and Bishop-Clark, forthcoming). 

METHODOLOGY 

In the winter of 1991, we conducted a series of focus groups to investigate the learning 
experiences of nontraditional students (Bishop-Clark and Lynch. 1992), We hekJ three focus 
groups with approximately five students per group. Our discussion gukJe included a number of 
open-ended items designed to tap a variety of areas of the respondents experiences. The 
recurring themes of the focus group research as well as the literature and our personal 
experiences provided the foundation for our survey iristmment. 

We selected a stratified random sampte of 320 students from all students enrolled in two branch 
campuses of a iDedium sized mkiwestern publk; university. We chose students who had 
accumulated a total of at least 18 credit hours at one of the two branch canipuses. Our rationale 
for such criteria was that we were primarily interested in those students who had taken several 
coltege classes, and we did not want to interview new transfer students whose previous college 
experience may have been in a more tradittonal environnient. Approximately 62% of our college 
population is traditional (over age 25). Our sample was stratified to reflect these proportions; thus, 
we selected 121 okler and 199 younger students. 

We were interested in investigating three categories of students perceptions about the mixed 
age coltege environment: attitudes toward the mixed age classroom experience, attitudes about 
each age group and perceptions regarding student's relationships with their professors. In all. our 
Items included a total of 73 5 point likert-type questions. 4 open ended questtons. and 20 
demographk: type questions relating to life styte (for exampte. marital and emptoyment status) or 
school related variables (for example GPA. previous college expertence). For the likert-type 
questions, response categories were strongly agree, agree, mixed, disagree and strongly 
disagree. The four open-ernted questions provided the respondents with an opportunity to give 
opinions or experiences that were not a part of the questionnaire. 

In the winter of 1992, undergraduate students were hired and trained to conduct the tetephone 
interviews. Over a 10 week perk>d. they called the students selected, explained the 
questionnaire and asked for their cooperation. The inten/tewer proceeded to read each question 
and write the respondent's spoken response. Only 6% of the students refused to be 
intervtewed. 

We analyzed the survey data through a series of cross tabulattons; when appropriate we 
extended the analysis using the appropriate measures of associaton and nujltivariate statistk^s. 
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RESULTS 

ATTITUDES TOWARD THE MIXED AGE COLLEGE CLASSROOM 

For the most part, our results irxiicated more similarities than differences between our traditiona! 
and nontraditionai samples, however defined. That is. regardless of age, life style or school 
related variables, respondents indicated a generally positive attitude with respect to mixed age 
classrooms. For example, 90% of all students liked being in a mixed age classroom and almost all 
indicated that having students of diverse ages in their classes helps them to see different 
perspectives. Two-thirds agreed that they learned wore in mixed aged classrooms. 

There were some differences with respect to whether students would prefer to team in mixed age 
settings however. While 67% of ho\h okJer and younger students would rather be in classes with 
diverse ages, there was some variation by age and gender of student. Females (72%) were much 
more likeV to indicate they preferred mixed age classrooms overall; 42% of the males were unsure 
or disagreed with this Hem. While the majority of students irnjicated they preferred diverse ages 
when woricing on small group projects, this was less true of younger students and males. Thus, 
about one-third of the males disagreed or had nr)ixed feelings about being in small groups. Finally, 
both traditional and nontraditionai students with lower GPA's were more likely to prefer classrooms 
with students their own age. 

ATTITUDES TOWARDS EACH AGE GROUP 

A number of ttems investigated student's attitudes towards their own and each other's age group. 
For the most part, students believed there is not nuich difference between okler and younger 
students in the classroom (71%). In addition, less than 5% reported that either age group resents 
the presence of the other. We did find that our traditk>nal and nontradittonal students dkj hoM 
some negative perceptions regarding their own and each other's age groups; however, younger 
students appeared to have less ageist attitudes toward older students than the reverse. In 
addition, younger students tended to be harder on their own age group and apparently subscribe 
to some of the negative stereotypes commonly attributed to youth. 

For example, okler students (46%) believed that the younger students were naive about the "real 
worid," yet 36% of the tradiik>nal students also agreed with this. In additton, while 60% of the 
older students indicated that younger students do not take school seriously enough, 44% of the 
younger students answered similariy. Twenty-five percent of the nontradittonal respondents said 
younger students **have it easier." Younger students were nrwre likely to believe that their own 
peers were reluctant to contribute to class discussions (32%); 18% of the nontradittonal students 
agreed with this statement. About 20% of the tradittonal students claimed "younger students 
think they know it all." By comparison, attitudes towards the okler student appeared nruich less 
derogatory. 

Younger students (59%) sakl okJer students were more apt to speak their minds; less than half of 
the OkJer students perceived this (45%). OWer students are more likely (43%) than younger 25% 
to believe they are too concerned about grades. Younger students were also more likely to report 
that okler students monopolize classroom discusstons. 

Age, however, was not the only variable whk^h explained some of the negative percepttons 
groups hekJ about each other nor the lack of interactton between them. Rather, age and other life 
style variables are important influences with respect to these differences. Marital status and the 
presence of chiMren apparently makes some difference with respect to relationships between 
students. For example, younger unnriarried students are more ape to believe that oMer students 
nrx)nopoiize discusstons in the classroom (64%). In addition single students with fewer family 
responsibilities appeared most reluctant to socialize with okler students, and reported that nrK>st of 
their friends on campus were in their own age group (62%). It is interesting to note however that K 
is the presence of chiklren that apparently is the explanatory variable here. Only aho jt 30% of 
respondents with chikJren kxik^ated most of their friends were their own age, regardless of nr^rital 
status. This is also toje with respect to self evakjation, with chiklless students nfK>re likely to agree 
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that %vhen I compare myself to other students, I tend to only compare myself to students my own 
age." Only about 10% of other respondents indicated this. Finally, respondents with children 
(regardless of age) were more likely to believe that "Vounger students have It easier" 

PROFESSOR STUDENT RELATIONSHIP 

For both traditional and nontraditional students, responses to a number of items clearly indicated 
that students obsen^e differences in the relationships and interactions between professors and 
younger and older students It is interesting to note however, that neither group appeared to 
perceive this as favoritism; few students agreed that professors do not like teaching okfer 
students (less than 1%). gear their lectures towards either group (less than 6%), or grade 
differentially (less than 3%). Neither group was "frightened of the professor" (less than 5%), felt 
uncomfortable talking to their professor outside of class (11%) or were intimWated visiting the 
professor's office (about 14%). White there were differences in oWer and younger students 
perceptfons of professor student relationships, few of these couU be explained by age atone. 

Other variables are apparently more significant with respect to the interactfon between professors 
and their students. Younger, single and childless students were more likely to perceive that oWer 
students tend to treat the professor as a friend. Sixty-five percent of this group perceived this 
differential treatment of the professor by the oUer student; toss than half of the remaining agreed 
with this. 

Finally, sex and present emptoyment appears to have a relationship to how students view 
professors. Overall, females are much tess likely to view their professors as peers (about 30%) but 
also much less likely to perceive the professor as an expert (40%). Presently emptoyed males are 
the rrost likely to view the professor as an expert, regardless of age (58%). However, age and 
work both emerge as signiffcant with respect to students' percepttons of professors as their 
peers. Thus, okJer males who woric are the most Ikely to perceive some equality of status 
between themselves and their professors. 

CONCLUSION 

Our investigatton of the mixed age college environment produced some important insights into 
how student^s themselves perceive this phenomenon. First, most students appear to appreciate 
diversity of ages in the classroom and for [\ye vnosX part, believe that there are wore similarities than 
differences between the two groups. White there are some negative attitudes younger and oUer 
students have regarding themselves and each other, we believe that these opintons couW be 
alleviated through campus and classroom activities in whk:h faculty and administrators coukJ 
promote greater interactton and understanding between the two. There does appear to be 
differences in student professor relattonshipe and percepttons yet our results mdtoate that at toast 
from the students perspective, these differences cause few difftoutties. 

What our results dto suggest is that the operattonalizatton of the nontradittonal student is a 
compltoated issue. Our findings indtoate that age atone is related to some differences in students 
attitudes. However, with respect to opinions regarding themselves and the "other" age group, 
other variabtes are also important in understanding student differences. This is parttoulariy true 
with respect to those ttevns whtoh nieasured "social relattons" between students (for exampte, self 
evaluatton and chotoe of friends) and those whtoh measured student's percepttons of their 
professors. 

Finally, we belteve that although our findings indtoate a generally accepting attitude on the part of 
students toward a diverse age college environment, faculty and administrators shoukJ attend to 
those difftouKies that do emerge on the mixed age coltege campus. Activities both within and 
outskte the college classroom that encourage students to appreciate diversity, whether the 
difference Is due to age, gender, nvarital, employment or other status can only serve to enhance 
all student's educattonal experiences. A mixed age college environment can provtoe a unkjue 
atmosphere for teaming. As educators we must find ways to utilize the potential this opportunity 
affords. 
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THE IMPACT OF EDUCATION ON ADULT STUDENTS: DEVIATIONS FROM RESEARCH ON 

TRADITIONAL STUDENTS 

Linda Butterfield Cupp 

ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted at a large, midwestem, four year institution of higher learning to explore 
adult undergraduate students' perceptions of the impact of the educational experience on 
attitudes, values, interests, and aspirations. The interviews in this study revealed that adults 
believe education alters, enhances, or accelerates developing attitudes and values; stimulates 
new interests; and defines, heightens and niakes possit)le the realization of aspirations, but they 
also reveal deviations from earlier research on traditional age students which have Important 
implications for educators and administrators of programs for adults in higher education. 

Differences between the perceptions of adults in this study and the research on traditional age 
students include: a) a decrease in self- esteem for students who received lower grades than 
anticipated, b) adult students inatnlity to integrate newly realized interests into their lives, c) a 
tension between education fostering more tolerant and more critical attitudes, and d) the relative 
importance placed on extrinsic rather than intrinsic values. In addition, because changes in 
perspectives often begin prior to returning to school, there is a question concerning the extent to 
which these changes are developmental rather than a direct result of the educational experience. 

INTRODUCTION 

A declining number of traditional age students and an increasing number of aduK students at the 
college level are significantly impacting the future of higher education. Administrators and 
educators nrxjst evaluate the impact of the educational experience on adults in order to develop 
programs relevant to the educational needs of adult students. 

Although the acquisition of knowledge is central to the mission of institutions of higher learning, 
education impacts adults in other meaningful ways (Astin, 1977, 1993; Bowen, 1977; Feldman & 
Newcomb, 1969; Graham, 1989; Mezirow, 1978). Many consider becoming aware of and 
questioning our perspectives of extraordinary importance to the educational mission (Bowen, 
1977; Brookfield, 1986; Mezirow, 1978), for changes in the way one views the world not only 
affect the individua; but cumulatively impact society (Bowen, 1977; Freire, 1970; Mezirow, 1989). 
Although the majority of studies have focused on changes in the traditional age student, changes 
in perspectives may also appiy to the adult student (Brookfield, 1986; Schtossberg, Lynch, & 
Chckering, 1989). 

Certain general trends about the impact of education have been klervtified in tradittonal college 
age students. For example, studies demonstrate that college enhances setf esteem and feelings 
of competence (Astin, 1977; Bowen, 1977, Chfckering, 1969), increases interest in the arts and 
humanities and intrinsk: rather than extrinsk: values (Bowen, 1977; Feklman & Newcomb, 1969), 
and fosters intellectual tolerance (Bowen, 1977; Perry, 1970). 

THE RESEARCH 

A qualitative research design was selected to exptore the perceived inrtp^ct of the educattonal 
experience on aduK students* attitudes, vakies, interests, and aspiratk>ns. 

A sequence of open-ended inten/iew questtons was devetoped. Fifteen students were selected 
from a populatton of 216 students, 25 years of age and okler, in their senk>r year in the College of 
Arts and Science. The students were enrolled in a midwestem land-grant university with a total 
undergraduate populatton of approximately 19,000 students. Eleven of the 15 students were 
selected through random sampling, and the remaining four were selected through purposive 
sampling to provkJe a distributton of ages necessary for comparative analysis. Individual 
responses from taped interviews were surrwnarized and coded, arKl emerging themes and 



patterns provided the foundation for collapsing the data into categories. The categories were 
continually refined arxJ analyzed. 

FINDINGS 

The findings in this study revealed that adults believe undergraduate education alters, enhances, 
or accelerates developing attitudes and values; stimulates new interests; and defines, heightens, 
and makes posstole the realization of aspirations. Changes for many of these students began 
prior to returning to an educational environment and for some precipitated the decision to return. 
Therefore, there is a question conceming the extent to which these changes are developmental 
rather than a direct result of the educattonal experience. !n addition, several tensions surfaced 
which need to be addressed by educators to maximize the educational experience of the adult. 

SELF- :;STEEM. Most stu<' Brts reported that the educational experience made them feel more 
•confident." and "competent." Others reported increased "recognition," "acceptance," "self- 
worth." "pride," and "self-satisfaction." Several other students in their forties, however, indicated 
decreased self- esteem resulting from an grades which were lower than they hoped they would 
receive. These students expressed unhappiness with the educational experience, their 
performance, and with themselves. They believed they had disappointed themselves and 
others. Nonvert}al behavior during these questions in the interview supported the devastation 
they expressed. Although there could be a relationship between either age or periomr^nce and 
self-esteem, it appears that the educational experience has the potential of severely damaging 
the self- esteem of adults who do not perfomi as well academically as they had hoped. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD OTHERS. Exploring students' perceptions about the impact of the 
educational experience on their attitudes toward others urKX>vefed what appeared to be a tension 
between becoming more tolerant and more critical. While some students indicated they were 
more "sympathetic," "enlightened." or tolerant" of different lifestyles, ideas, and viewpoints, 
many also reported they were also more "criticar of others. When these students were asked to 
further define their response, they indk^ted that while they were more open to or appreciative of 
others kJeas. cultures, and religtons, they were also more discriminating in selecting and 
maintaining personal relattonships with others. For example, students reported they were 
reevaluating their friendships, becoming more critcal in selecting k)ve relattonships, and feeling a 
"lack of patience," or "anger toward those whom they perceived as tacking motivation. 

PRAGMATIC CONSIDERATIONS. An inconsistency with earlier studies of tradittonal age 
students was the relative importance placed on intrinsk; rather than extrinsk: vakies. Although the 
tradittonal age sentor student may "place less emphasis than freshmen on money, material 
possesstons, and security" (bowen, 1977, p. 109), the adult sentor student has more practk:al 
interest in an educatton such as how it wiH advance them professk>nally (Aslanian & Brickell, 1960; 
Cross, 1981; Graham, 1966; Houle, 1961; Knowles, 1984, Tough. 1978). In this study, these 
practk^al reasons for pursuing an education appear as relevant when they leave the educatk>nal 
experience as when they enier it. Students en)oy and feel they have grown and matured 
kiteliectually as a result of their formal educatk>n but indk:ate the responsibilities of being an adult 
force them to concentrate on more practk^al issues. 

NEW INTERESTS Although adults returned to school for pragmatk) reasons, the educattonal 
environment stimulated new and expanded former interests, parttoularty in the arts and humanities 
and in social issues. This increased interest may be attritxitable tx>th to exposure to many 
different disciplines witNn the liberal arts cumcukjm and to the variety of liberal arts experiences 
offered by the university and community. Interestingly, although students reported an increase in 
kiterests as a resuK of exposure to a wide variety of curricular and extracunicular activities, they 
reported that they were unable to pursue these interests because of time constraints. Thus, if 
transforming newly realized interests or new perspectives into thoughtful actton is a prtority of 
educatton and if students do not have the time to pursue both educatton and that whtoh it 
stir?UJlates, educators must questcn whether they are defeating part of their educattonal misston. 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

Although adult students are similar to traditional age students on a number of issues, this study 
surfaced important differences which must be taken into account when developing programs for 
adult students. 

It is noteworthy that while increased self- efficacy in the students in the study was only partially 
attributable to the educational experience, decreased self-esteem was wholly attributable to the 
educational experience. While the relationship between age and self-esteem may be an sssue, 
the self- esteem of adults retuming to an academic situation appears to be more fragile than the 
traditional age student, and therefore classroom strategies which foster self-esteem must be 
carefully selected. For example, Astin (1993) reports that for traditional age students the peer 
group is a powerful learning tool and therefore cooperative learning techniques have a positive 
influence on the learning experience. There are many collaborative learnirig techniques which 
allow adult students to txing their prior knowledge and experiences into the classroom. Not only 
does the student feel valkJated by his or her contributton to the classroom, but it serves to involve 
the students in an active learning situatton arxl to make educatton relevant by providing concrete 
examples of abstract theory. 

Students reported being more tolerant of others; they also reported being more critk:al or 
discriminating in selecting and maintaining personal relattonships. Apparently these students are 
rTX>re tolerant in an impersonal or abstract sense but not in personal situattons. Expanding the 
amount of informatton about other cultures and varying phik>sophk:al and kieok>gk:al viewpoints 
appears to increase acceptance of differing kieas, beliefs and values, but the increase in 
knowledge acquired in the learning process causes these adult students to view themselves 
differently. For those who have performed well academtoally, periiaps the effort expended and 
the irx^reased self- esteem precipitates a comparison between their own growth and developnf)ent 
and the growth and devek>pment of others. Although those who dkl not perform as well 
academk:alty as they had hoped suffered decreased self-esteem, they did express pride In their 
effort whch may have fostered a comparison between themselves and others as wdH. 

Another difference with eariier studies on tradittonal age students is the relative importance 
placed on extrinsk: rather than intrinsic values. Adults in this study respond simitariy to adults in 
other studies. They sought further educatton to assist them professtonally rather than personally. 
Although they believe that their personal devek>pment was signtficantly impacted as a result of 
the educational experience and envirorunent, the responsibilities of being an adult force them to 
remain focused on furtheriiig their career and improving their finar)ctal situatk>n. Although 
students indk^ated «hat practical coricems were the overrkling issue, it is the belief of this author 
that concern for one's professtonal future camouflaged some of the inherent t>enefits most 
students derived from educatton. This t>elief is a product of impressions derived from the 
inten^iews. For example, although those who had not performed well generally were anxtous to 
complete their educatk>n and to receive their degree, they also reported, with the exceptton of 
one student, that they wouW repeat the experience. Students interviewed indicated they 
enjoyed their classes and found it d(ffk:ult to think of classes they dkJnl like, and ail those 
interviewed indteated they wouki parttoipate in continuing educatton experiences. As one 
student indicated, retuming to a iormal educatton as an aduK is a ''growing experience, a bettering 
of seK.** 

Another tensk>n whk:h surfaced may not only be a barrier to indivkkjal students but a barrier to the 
goals of education. Although students report an increase ki interests as a resuK of exposure to a 
wkle variety of curricular and non- curricular activities, their time to pursue these activities and 
incorporate them into their life dknintshes. Since time constraints on aduMs impact the extent to 
whch they can assimilate their educatk)nal experiences into their life situattons, the classroom 
must be highly interactive and discussk>n oriented to altow time for thoughtful integratton of new 
kiformatton. In addition, instmctors can incorporate written assignments such as journals to foster 
thoughtful reflectkm. TNs study reaffiniDS the knportance of transforming abstract theories into 
infornriatton whk:h is relevant and appUcable to adult life situattons. Adult learners are more 
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discriminating and less tolerant of educational experiences which are not relevant to their 
situations. 

Perhaps it is time for us as educators to evaluate the goals of education. Do we want the 
outcomes of a college education to be content acquisition or are there other goals such as 
increased critical thinking and reflection skills whk:h merit equal, if not priority, concem? Although 
we tend to evaluate students on content acquisitton, many educators are increasingly focusing on 
empowering adults by nurturing lifelong teaming skills such as critk^al reflectton and self-directed 
learning. By redirecting our focus on the learning experience to incorporate lifelong learning 
skills, we might better empower adults to cope with the cun^ent technok)gk;al and informational 
exploston as well as nr^e the college experience itself more meaningful. 

While these students believed educatton had altered, enhanced, or accelerated changes in their 
attitudes and values, they also believed many of these changes had begun prior to returning to an 
educatk)nal environment. These findings support the eariier research corxJucted by Bowen 
(1977) and FeWman and Newcomb (1969). If changes in perspectives begin prior to returning to 
school for the tradittonal age student, one woukl certainly expect the same to t>e true of the aduK 
student who has addittonal experience and time to nrtature and formulate attitudes and values. 
The interconnectedness between adult educatk>n and adult development theory must be 
acknowledged (Meniam. 1984), and adult educatton must consider devetopmental processes as 
weU as content and methodok)gy in planning educational programs for adults. 

Astin (1977) suggests that one way to assess whether changes are a'product of the educattonal 
experience or of normal maturattonal processes is to took at the level of student involvement in 
extracurricular student activities and organizattons. Although adult students in this study attribute 
many changes to education, they remain uninvolved in campus activities because of time 
constraints. Therefore, while involvement may be one fonn of assessment for tradittonal age 
students, it may not be an y ' ^^We evaluatton tool for the nontradittonal student. Since 
involvement has a direct coric- n to student retentton and any lnvolvenf)ent the adult student 
may experience may be that which is irKX>rporated into the classroom itself, adult educators need 
to use partk^ipatory teaching strategies in the classroom whk)h foster group dynamk^s and feelings 
of t>ek>nging. In additton, strategies such as group assignments outskle the classroom may 
provkie additional positive interactk>n for adult students. 

If educators are to be successful in developing and implementing programs designed to meet 
adult needs, they must find ways to address the unk^jue circumstances and experierKes of the 
aduR, to maximize thoir strengths, and to cope with and overcome their limitattons. Because the 
ma|ority of the teaming process of aduK students takes place in the classroom, its structure must 
be carefully planned. As teachers in and administrators of adult programs, educators need to 
examine their beWeis and attitudes about adults as teamers, their phitosophy of teaching and 
learning, and the purpose and goals of educatten as it relates to adults. And then they must 
transform their insights into meaningful classroom experiences. 
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IDENTIFYING CRITICAL FACTORS OF QUALITY: 
COMPARING PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENTS TAKING OFF-CAMPUS CLASSES 
WITH STUDENTS TAKING ON-CAMPUS CLASSES 
AT A FpUR-YEAR PRIVATE INSTITUTION 

Joan T. Lund and Carol Dunn Brown 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether students enrolled in off-campus credit 
classes perceive the quality of their classes to be comparable to those who enroll on-campus. 

Ninety-three students from a four-year private institution responded to a survey which asked them 
to evaluate the presence of instructional dimensions in their classes. The respondents were also 
asked to rate the relevancy of each of the Instrtjctional dimensions to the quality of their classes 
and to rank order the four factors most critical to the quality of their classes. 

The comparability of the two student groups is verified by a chi-square calculatton. No signifk^ant 
difference in perceptton of instructk>nal dimensk)n$ was found between on-campus and off- 
campus students. The con^elatton between relevance to quality and ranking of critk:al factors 
resulted in moderaXe correlattons. The same seven critk:al factors of quality were identified as 
were reported in an eartier study. 

All stakehokiers in higher 6ducatk>n-administrators. faculty, students and goveming boards-now 
have additk)nal empirical data from on-campus and off-campus students in the same program who 
have had comparable educatkmal experiences. 



INTRODUCTION 

The quality of off-campus credit classes is of major concern to all stakehokiers in higher educatton: 
adnr^nistrators, fac;.lty, students, and goveming boards. Many higher educatton administrators 
claim the quality of off-canr)pus classes is less than that of those taught on-canDpus. (Stauffer, 
1981). It is the contentk)n of K. Patricia Cross that "many educators and poltoy makers are calling 
for new forms of quality assessment of programs designed to serve the unkfue needs of adults. 
The questk)n *what is quality?' appears to be straightforward and objective when in fact it is 
neither (1984). 

In moving conventonal academk: programs off-campus, care must be taken to wortc cooperatively 
in establishing degree programs off-campus in order to uphokj the integrity of the instrtutk)n. 
Lyrxi and Powell (1981) state that "off-campus activities shouki evoivo from the on-campus 
programmatk: strengths and academk: expertise of the institutton." Votruba (1979) argues that 
on-campus and off-campus credit programs have the responsibility of being conparable. While 
comparability does imply comparing one with another, it is important to note that programs can 
have distinctive characteristcs while niaintaining comparable standards and criteria whtoh lead to 
quality. Theodore Campbell (1982) feels that the responsibility for maintaining comparable 
academk: quality must be shared by both the institutk)n's extenston (off-campus) divisk>n and the 
on-campus university staff. 

This research has focused on the critfcal factors of quality kJentified by students who have taken 
on-campus credit classes and students who have taken off-campus credit classes as they 
pursued their bachetors degrees at a four year private institution. Whfch instructfonal dimenstons 
are relevant to the quality of classroom experience and are these influenced bv the locaton of the 
class? The survey of students is based on the belief that they wouM reveal the crittoal factors 
adnr>in'i8trators need to understand in order to provide comparable educatk)nal opportunities on- 
campus and off-campus. 
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METHODOLOGY 

Students were surveyed using the instmment developed by Lund and Kersten (1992) to provide 
data on factors of quality identrfied by students in off-campus and on-canr^us credit classes. This 
study looks at two different sub-populattons at one of the institutions studied in the original 
research (Lund & Kersten, 1992)-students enrolled only in on-campus classes and students 
enrolled only in off-campus classes. Respondents include 93 students: 46 students enrolled off- 
campus and 47 students enrolled on-campus in spring, 1991. The comparability of the student 
groups is verified by a chi-square calculation. 

Eighty-one percent of the students are over age 30-78% on-campus and 83% off-campus. 
Forty-three percent of the students are male (45% on carrpus and 42% off-campus) and 57% are 
female (55% on-campus and 58% off-campus. Forty-seven percent of the on-campus students 
had a grade point average (gpa) of 3.0 or higher while 54 % of those off-campus had a gpa above 
3.0. Nine out of 10 off-campus students are majoring in business-related areas; eight out of 10 
on-campus are business nrwjors;. The only significant difference between the two groups was in 
the gpa. The off-can^s popuiatlon's gpa was significantly higher than that of the on-campus 
group. 

The survey instmment used was developed originally by Lewis (1984), Through inten/iews with 
students, faculty, and administrators at four public and four private institutions, the items in Lewis' 
survey were critiqued and slightly altered. Two pilot studies were conducted with graduate 
students at Northern Illinois University and attendees at the Illinois Council for Continuing Higher 
Education conference in February, 1991 (Lund and Kersten, 1992). 

HYPOTHESES 

Hi . There is no significant difference in degree of reported presence of instaictional dimensions 
as perceived by those enrolled on-campus and those enrolled off-campus, 

H2. There is a significantly high correlation in perceptions of relevance to quality when 
perceptions are compared for students enrolled in on-campus classes arxl students enrolled in 
off-cannpus classes. 

H3. There is a significantly high con-elation between rankings of critlcai factors of quality by 
students enrolled in on-campus classes and students enrolled in off-campus classes. 

Hi was tested for significance at the ,01 level. At the ,01 level of significance, only one item 
showed a difference in perception. Off-campus students rated the use of audio-visual and nr>edia 
equipment to be present more frequently than on-campus students. At the ,05 level, the Item 
"instojctors demonstrated respect for students" dHfered, Off-campus students indicated that 
instnjctors derrwnstrated respect for students more frequently than on-campus students. 

Using Spearman's rtK). the congelation between critical factors and relevancy to quality by on- 
campus students resulted in a 37% commonality, and the correlation for off-campus students 
between critical factors and relevancy resuKed in a 39% comnwnality. 

The rankings of critical factors of quality by on-campus students have a shared comnwnality of 
29% with the ranking of critical factors by off-campus students as determined by using the 
Spearman's 

FINDINGS 

Comparing on-campus and off-campus students, there was no significant difference in students' 
perceptions of presence of instructtonal dimensions. However, the con-elatk^n between 
relevancy to quality and ranking of critfcal factors resulted only In a nrxKlerate rather than a 
significantly high con-elation in both the on-campus and off-campus groups as dkJ the con^elation 
between rankings of critk^al factors by on-campus students compared with off -campus students. 
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The seven themes reported in the earlier research emer\]e from these data ^is well: « 

Adult Learning Environment (approachability, communication, concern, 

expectations, interest, respect, students, understanding) 

Curriculum RMvance (content, curriculum, professional growth, relevance, 

relevancy, subject matter) 

instructor Enthusiasm (instmctor enthusiasm) 

Instructor Expsrtfss (competency, expertise, instructor knowledge, teacher) 
Instructional Msthodology (discussion, ideas, methods, objectives, 
presentation 

Physical Parameters (appropriate work, clarity of lessons, class size, 

convenience, environment, locatton, time) 

Resource lyiaterfais (AV materials, library, materials, text) 

The folk>wlng rankings were obtained: 



RANKINGS OF CRITICAL FACTORS 



On-Campus students 
#1 Instructor Expertise 
#2 Adult Learning Environment 
#3 Physical Paranieters 
#4 Instnictor Enthusiasm 
#5 Instructtonal Methodotogy 
#6 Resource Materials 
#7 Curnculum Relevance 

APPLICATIONS TO PRACTICE 



Off>campus students 

#1 Instructor Expertise 

#2 Physical Parameters 

#3 Curricukim Relevance 

#4 Adult Learning Environment 

#5 Instructor Enthusiasm 

#6 Resource Materials 

#7 lnstructk}nal Methodology 



Perceptk>ns of the students polled have provided administrators and faculty with empirical data 
supporting the continuatton of off-campus programs. The data show that students* percepttons 
of the quality of their educational experiences are comparable regardless of where the class was 
taught. Instead, quality is impacted by other variables such as teacher expertise, adult learning 
environment, and physk^al parameters. The criticdl factors provkle educators with insights as to 
what adult learners deem relevant to the quality of their aedit classes as they pursue post 
secondary degrees. Students say the quality of their educational experience depends on the 
competency, expertise and knowledge of the instnictor, respect for the students competent 
aduKs and appropriate class size and environment, regardless of the distance of the class from the 
main camp^is. 
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IPS NEVER TOO LATE: SENIOR RACE CAR DRIVERS 
PARTICIPATION AND LEARNING STYLES OF OLDER ADULTS ENGAGED 
IN MALIBU GRAND PRIX RACE CAR COMPETITION 

Dr. Daniel Rosenberg. Gayle Workman, Dr. Barbara Nelson 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to examine the various issues related to participation patterns and 
learning styles of a gtx>up of senior citizens actively engaged in Malibu Grand Prix race car driving. 
Many older adults have been socialized to believe that physical activity is inappropriate or 
dangerous. The seven participants in this study represent a minority who have chosen to ieam a 
new skill and engage in a physically demanding activity. TTieir motivatton to Ieam is closely linked 
to theories on adult learning that speak to personal meaning making and relevancy as key aspects 
of the adult cognitive learning process. These indivkluais saw a direct relationship between race 
car driving and issues of self-esteem, social interactk>n and quality of life. A paradox that arose 
concerned the genera! belief by the majority of participants that they couki benefit from a 
traditional classroom experience when in fact most acknowledged that they learned the most 
about race car driving through hands-on experience and feedback. 

INTRODUCTia^J 

One of the popular assumpttons surrounding the activity pattems of senk>r citizens is the notion 
that engagement in regular forms of physk:al activity is somehow inappropriate, perhaps even 
dangerous, for indivkiuais who reach certain advanced ages. The supposition is that as 
physlologcal slowing down occurs the desire to maintain an active lifestyle also diminishes. This 
perception can become a seK-fulfilling prophesy, and the sad reality is that many who might wish 
to be active in their senk>r years are socialized into inactive lifestyles they believe to be appropriate 
(Berger, 1989). 

Another widely held mis-perceptton in our culture is that leamir>g is a fomialized process that 
exists within the virtually exckisive domain of classrooms and educational settings. A conferred 
degree symtx>ltzes for many the end of the formal educattonal experience. Although there are 
opportunities for continuing educatton for many adults, these programs are often extensions of 
mainstream pedagogical models. In reality, however, the more self-directed, andragogkal styles 
of learning, that characterize adult educatton, occur in a multitude of settings ranging far from the 
classroom. Much of this learning occurs in recreation and leisure contexts (Knowles, 1960). 

The purpose of our study was to examine the activity pattems and learning processes of a group 
of okter adults engaged in Malibu Grand Prix Race Car Driving in Cokimbus^ Ohio. Malibu Grand 
Prix racing is an activity that has become wklely popular anrtong people of all ages. It features a 
scaled down track and miniaturized race cars. In additton to racing cars, the facility also has vkleo 
gaiDes, a snack bar and observatk>n area. The activities are open to the pubic for a charge. 
Partk^nts mi<st purchase a license at the track and then can use the cars on a pay-per-iap toasts. 
There is a large digital ck)ck in the mkldle of the track that keeps the time of each racer. The senior 
racing is sponsored by the Columbus Recreatton and Paries department through its vartous serrior 
centers. The program is seven years old and was started by the former director of the Barber 
Rosiiea senior center k)cated in Clintenviile. 

The majf^rity of senior centers in Cokimbus have racing teams that compete against each other. 
The participants from each center race once a week and keep weekly records of their times which 
are used to cakxilate a running score between the centers. Their are two major, city-wkle 
competittons in which teams are fiekled from each center and they compete head to head. Both 
men ani women compete in approximately equal numbers. 

An underlying assumption guiding this study was that because of the elective nalure of the 
activity and age of the partk^ipants, the purposes and goals for teaming were fundamentally 
unk^d to nr)enrU)ers of this populatton. Tt>e central research question was: 
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A. What issues facilitate the teaching/teaming process for members of the older age 

group? 

Related questions were: 

B. What is the motivation for teaming a new activity? 

C. What reward do menribers gain from participation? 

D. What teaching styles are most f avoral>ly utilized? 

E. What tevel of prof iciency do members wish to attain? 

DATA COLLECTION 

Data for this study were collected by traditional qualitative methodology. In-depth interviews 
represented the primary source of data. Seven seniors who participate in Malibu Grand Prix 
Racing through one of the senior centers were selected for this study from a larger pool of 
seventeen center participants. A standardized open-ended interview format allowed for 
comparisons among the participants as well as individual case study analysis. 

in addition to the fonrwil interviews, numerous on-site obsen^ations were conducted at the track, 
the senior center, and various restaurants where the Malibu group met after racing. Field notes 
were taken and informal interviews occurred on an on-going basis. These helped provkJe an 
invaluable descriptive context. 

RESULTS/DISCUSSION 

The seven partfcipants for this study were all white retirees over sixty years old. They ranged in 
socto-economfc status from tow to high middle class. Five were female and two were male. The 
men were manied to two of the women in the study, one woman was married to son>eone not in 
the study, and two women were wktowed. While all the participants lived on fixed incomes the two 
single women feK the most financially constrained. AH the parttoipants had heU jobs and each had 
some form of advanced educatton, either prof esstonal or techmcal. 

One aspect that stands out among the sentors who participate in Malibu Racing is that they 
represent a small percentage of sentor center members and an even smaller percentage of the 
overall retirement population. A comnrton characteristto of all the parttoipants in this stuu>' was that 
they had not bought into the -myth" of old age and the put-out-to-pasture syndrome. Despite the 
physical demands their activity placed on them, partteularty in terms of upper body strength, none 
of them believed that race car driving was something they couW not or shouW not do. "We 
certainly areni couch potatoes" one reniarked. 

All the parttoipants seemed to enjoy the novelty of the activity and the resultant attention they 
received for engaging in it. The group had been the subject of several newspaper and televiston 
features, and all the parttoipants had scrapbooks that they proudly displayed at the drop of a hat. 
The sentor center to whtoh they betonged had a "Malibu Room" that featured trophies and other 
menriorabilia. Those parttoipants with children and grandchikiren indicated that they had the full 
support of their families; one discussed in some detail how she had been the subject of one of 
her grandchito^s school reports, proudly reporting that the chikJ "wanted to grow up to be just like 
grandma". 

This receptiveness to the attentton Malibu racing generated seemed to fill a need for some to 
stave off the marginalized feeling okJer people in our culture sometin^es get after they retire. The 
activity kept them in the "spotlighr and altowed them to kJenlity with something active. One of the 
female parttoipants discussed this when she expressed her diff toulty in adjusting to the toss of her 
professtonal identity whtoh had been based on her job: 

I was very tied into my work. I felt it was important and made a difference to 
people, it's been a struggte for me to find things to do that are important 
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LEARNING 

Some of the issues surrounding the learning process of the senior citizens associated with Malibu 
Racing are linked closely to both adult learning theories and deveiq^mental cognitive psychology 
(Mezirow. 1978, Perry, 1981 , Kurfiss, 1977) and yet men^rs of this group do not fall neatly into 
developmental models which tend to be linear and involve passing through stages. To sonr)e 
degree they wove fluidly among the varying stages of learning and at times appear to be 
simultaneously in several such stages. The subtlety and complexity of this process should not be 
underestimated. As learners, these individuals are reflective and articulate and can discuss their 
learning process comfortabSy and with ease. 

Consistent with what is known about adult learners, the issues of personal meaning and relevancy 
are very inportant to these people. Ihe connection between learning the skills of racing and the 
broader context of the worlds they live in is very significant to them. Not one of them is learning 
how simply to acquire the skills of racing, but perfomiing well is an important issue to ainrx>st all of 
them. They all identify "compantonship", Iriendship" and "camaraderie" as the most rewardirtg 
aspects of participation and in only a half-}oking fashion they point to the group kjnches they all 
attend alter racing as being the most significant aspect of the activity ("We k>ve to eat", one 
commented). 

When pressed to discuss how they leam, what kind of students they conskJer themselves and 
wiui kinds of learning environments they respond best to, the respondents were both 
illuminating and paradoxical. A majority sakl they learned the most technical skill from indivkiuals in 
one*on*one settings while on the track. One seventy-two year okl woman remarked on the advice 
of a single indivkkial: 

He helps us a tol at the track. He toM us little tricks like when your back wheeL'v 
cross the line you shoukJ stay back as far as you can and at the end step on the 
gas. Ak>tof people forget how to do that. 

White admitting that their best teaming occunred when they received direct feedback while getting 
the "feer for racing at the track they also displayed a phitosophcal commitnDent to some traditional 
pedagogtoaf techniques that thev also kientified as flawed. Ouring the data collectton period for 
this study several classroom sesstons were hekJ by members of the group to help educate and 
improve the skills of those members who wanted to better thcvir times (interestingly, the "teachers" 
during these session were the highly skilled men who had the best times and the "students" were 
all wonrien). These classroom sessions were typified by lectures in whk)h the rnore experienced 
male partk^ipants woukJ discuss appropriate driving technkfues in associatton with different ounces 
on the track. While everyone involved acknowledged the potential benefit of these classroom 
nrieetings (called "skull" ses8k>ns by one of the participants) few actually believed them to be 
helpful. As the same seventy-two year oU woman pointed out: 

...and the sesston we had today. I sit in on those every year. Bob, Jack and Dave 
are really good racers and ! listen to them but when you get out there racing you 
doni think about those things. 

The prevailing feeling hekJ by the students of these sesstons was that they attend them because 
this is what formal learning todks like and they want to learn how to be better racers, but that on 
some gut level they understand that they improve as racers and acquire more practk:al racing 
knowledge when the process is more indivMualized, hands on, and something applied nnore 
directly to their needs. 

In the final analysis the motivatk>n to learn remains perhaps the single strongest infkjence to 
acquiring skills. These people have a lot invested in Malibu racing, issues of seK-esteem, gender 
equity, quality of life and social interaction all come into piay. Bonding, togetherness and mutual 
support are very strong. These people feel very good about their experience. One of the male 
racers stated it best: 
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Senior Malibu racers live longer as a group. Malibu makes you stay up with living 
and that's the whole thing I think of staying young when you grow a little bit okJer. 
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ADULT VOCATIONAL STUDENT DROPOUT AND RETENTION 
IN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Jacqueline A. Shank, Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

Little is known about the full- time aduK vocattonal student seeking job- specifk: training. This 
populatton of adults is expected to continue to grow because of rapidly changing technotogy, 
increased work skills and knowledge needed on the Job. and the retraining necessary from plant 
ck)sings and layoffs. This study was conducted to describe the nontradittonal adult students 
attending full-time, occupattonally specifk: vocattonal training programs in the state of Ohio and to 
devetop a dropout predictton model of enrolled students using sets of independent variables 
adapted and revised from a conceptual model of nontraditk)nal student attritton devek)ped by 
Johnson (1991). 

Data were collected via a random cluster sample from a questtonnaire mailed to all students 
enrolled in the randomly selected full- time, occupattonally specifk; adult vocattonal programs 
(n-376). A six-point Likert- type scale was used to measure 20 independent variables. 
Background/denrlographic information was also collected. 

Dropouts comprised 17% of the population. The populatk>n was predominantly white, female, 
and approxin^tely 35 years oki. The majority received outskie agency funding primarily from Pell 
grants and JTPA. AlrTx>st one-haif of the dropouts and over one-third of the completers were 
receiving food stamps. About 40% of the students had a total househokl 'income of less than 
$10,000. 

Using Multivariate Discriminant Analysis, eight variables were found to be signiftoant in predicting 
dropout and completton. Of those eight, five were found to irKlk;ate a tendency to coniplete: 
Course/Schedule, Outside Agency Support, Instructor Abilities, Interpersonal Relatk>nships, and 
Academic Ability/Habits. Three variables were found to indicate a tendency to dropout: 
Finances/Empk)ynf)ent, Physk^al Disability, Family Responsibiltties. 

Other factors found to have an associatton with completton but were not part of the predk^tton 
nfKXlel were: Goal Commitment/Utility, Self Esteem, Outskie Encouragement, Program Polcies, 
Support Servk^es/Counseling, and R'Slationship w/lnstructor. Showing an associatk>n with 
dropouts was Stress. None of the background variables of Age, Gender, Race or Marital Status 
indk;ted an associatton with dropouts or completers. 

INTRODUCTION 

A strong back, the willingness to woric, and a high school diptoma were once all that was needed 
to make a start in America" (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1991, p.1). That is no tonger true. Viotk is 
changing, and the students of yesterday - today's adult workforce - may not be able to survive in 
{\\e worU of woric with their present skills and abilities. High performance wori^aces become a 
noodel for success in the future, "...work is problem- oriented, flexible, and organized in teams; 
labor is not a cost but an investment** (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 1991, p.3). These new high 
performance wortq^laces demand a t)etter educated, better skilled woricer. 

The Presklent is challenging Americans to ""go back to school** and make this a **nation of 
students** (U.S. Dept. of Educatton, 1991). But the duratk)n of time spent in a training program 
must be long enough to acquire a skill well enough to secure employnf)ent or increase 
competency levels to nf)eet the increased job demands. Some students drop out of their training 
before acquiring suffk^ient skills for advancement or the procurement of woric. Insuffk^ient 
attentton has been directed to the diffculties many of these rK>ntraditk)nat students experience in 
attempting to complete a vocattonal training program. A better understanding of this populatton 
will assist vocatk>nai educators and planners in providing the proper environment to meet the 
special rteeds of this adult populatton and thereby irK:rease the chances for p'v'ogram oompletton. 
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Adult vocational education is essential to all who seek it, Ixjt completion of the training program 
becomes vitally cojcial to the fulfillment of the ultimate goal of employability. Believing and 
understanding the need for participation in these programs is not the problem. The problem lies in 
keeping students tong enough to teach them skills well enough for them to gamer emptoymeni. 
keep employment, or advance on the job. 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

To date, little is known about the full- time adult vocational student seeking job- specific training. 
Statistics from the Ohto Divisfon of Vocattonal and Career Educatfon show that approximately 
8,000 aduKs are served through this method of vocattonal educatfon, but little demographic 
informatfon has ever been collected whtoh woukJ altow an insight into the problems, concerns, 
and needs of these students. An even more serious omissfon of data is the number of students 
who leave these programs without completing their occupattonal training or securing a job In the 
area of training for whtoh they were enrolled. Why do these students leave? Are they emptoyed? 
Coukl they have been retained? 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purposes of this study were (1) to describe the nontraditfonal adult students (N»8010 
students) attending full- time, occupattonally specifto vocattonal training programs (N=534 
programs) in the state of Ohto, and (2) to devetop a dropout predictton nrxxJel of enrolled students 
using sets of independent variables adapted and revised from the Conceptual Model of 
Nontradittonal Student 'Attritton and Persistence in Post secondary Vocattonal Education 
Programs devetoped by Johnson (1991). 

THEORETICAL CONSTRUCT 

Johnson (1991), in an extensive revtew of vocattonal post secondary attritton, found that major 
contributtons to the understanding of student attritton in post secondary educatton evolved from 
two-year and four-year college and university settings. Generalizing these findings to vocattonal 
educatton settings becomes problematto. Not only do the rK>ntradittonal adult students differ in 
their goals, background, characteristtos, and achtovement levels, their educatton ortontatton is 
toward job-specifto training and not general educatton or college preparatory. Further, post 
secondary vocattonal training is usually shorter in tength than the two- or four-year instituttons 
used most often in post secondary attritton studies. Therefore, the differences in socto- 
demographics, educatton orientatfon, and program length coupted with the fact that most of the 
students attending post secondary vocattonal training are nontradittonal students, the need for a 
model specific to the characteristics and backgrounds of this populatton is necessary. Johnson 
(1991) has attempted to construct such a model, a portton of whtoh was utilized in this study with 
some minor revistons. 

In the Johnson Proposed Conceptual Model there were four proposed sets of independent 
variables labeled Intrinsto and Extrinsto Motivatton Factors wKh subsets of variables under each 
category. Through an intense content analysis these variables were condensed into the sets of 
independent variables shown in Figure 1 and were used as shown for testing in this study. The 
four categories of variable sets in the revised nrKxJel represented four constructs whtoh were 
comprised of the independent variables listed under each of the headirigs. AH variables listed 
under the headings becanne separate independent variables used in testing for signiftoance and 
determining inciuston in a discriminant analysis procedure. 

METHODOLOGY 

The study was an ex-post-facto statfc-group comparison design and utilized the survey method of 
data collectton. Data were collected with a rurvey instmrnent devetoped by the investigator. The 
instrument was designed to measure several independent variables shown through the literature 
to have significance between dropouts and completers. It was submitted to a panel of experts, 
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field tested, and pilot tested. Chronbach*s alp^ia was used on each set of items comprising the 
fifteen independent variables. The alpha levels ranged from .60 to .96. A test/retest strategy was 
also used to test reliability over time and yielded a range of .50 to .93. Descriptive statistics were 
used to organize, summarize, and analyze the differences between groups. Stepwise 
discriminant analysis was used to determine the best predictor(s) of the dependent variable, 
completion status (dropout or completer), using the selected variables for the purpose of 
constructing a prediction model. 
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Figure 1. Revised model comprising the independent variables sets used for testing student 
dropout/completion in adult vocational, job specific training programs in the state of Ohio. 

The response rate was 74 percent. In order to allow generalization to the target population, two 
methods of handling non-response were used: (1) nonrespondents were compared with 
respondents on known characteristics, and (2) randomly selected nonrespondents were 
contacted by phone and asked to answer those items on the questionnaire whk)h showed 
signifk:ant differences between dropouts and completers. T-tests were used ir the comparison 
and both methods indicated no signifk:ant differences between nonrespondents and 
respondents at an alpha level of .05 

RESULTS 

The results of the discriminant analysis procedure indk^ated that eight variables were the most 
signifk:ant in predk:ting dropout and completk>n in adult vocattonal job specKk: training programs 
in the state of Ohk>: Course/Schedule, Finances/ Empk>ynf)ent, Outskle Agency Support, 
Instmctor Abilities, Physcal Disability, Interpersonal Relatk)nships, Academe Ability/Habits, and 
Family Responsibilities. 
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In relation to the variable sets proposed by the Johnson Model (1991) and also in accordance with 
the Bean and Metzner Model (1985) ail four variable sets remain in this prediction model; 
however, their composition has changed greatly. As shown in Figure 2, Background 
Characteristics contains only the variable Physical Disabilities. This variable was determined to be 
associated with students who dropped out of their training programs. 

The variable set Social/Psychological Integration also contains only one variable that is 
signKicantly related to completion of training programs, Interpersonal Relationships. The variable 
set, Environmental Mediating Factors, proved to be one of the two most discriminating sets of 
variables between dropouts and completers. Remaining in this variable set after testing were 
Finances/Employment and Family Responsibilities, both of which were associated with students 
w'to dropped out, and Outside Agency Support, which wa^ correlated with students who 
completed. 

The other most discriminating set of variables was Academic/Institutional Integration. The nwst 
distinguishing variable (as shown by the highest standardized discriminant function coefficient) 
was Course/Schedule. This variable was conreiated with completion, which would indicate the 
importance of placing students in their area of Interest and ability. Also in this variable set was 
Academic Ability/Habits, which followed true to form with the many research studies Involving 
attrition: students' grades and abilities matter significantly in persistence to complete. The other 
variable found to be distinguishing between dropouts and completers was Instructor Abilities. 
Completion was nwe evident among those students who felt the instructor used methodology 
which was helpful to their learning, cared about their progress, and denrwnstrated acceptable 
ability of teaching. 

Using the variables shown in Figure 2, 22% of the variance between dropouts and conpleters 
could be explained. Also, from this revised model. 76% of the cases were correctly classified 
(75% of the completers and 79% of the dropouts). 
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Figure 2. Independent variables found to have a significant association with dropout and 
corrpletion arTX)ng adult students in full-time, job specific vocational training progranr^. The asterisk 
denotes those found to be discriminating in the prediction rriodel. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 . As Course/Schedule was one of the most irrportant discriminating variables* 
placing students in a course that is interesting, appropriate, and properly 
scheduled is vital. All students should assessed in the areas of abilities, 
interests, and needs. 

2. Handicapped students should be monitored regularly to ascertain not only if 
their special physical needs are being met, but that they acquire feelings of 
fitting in" and experience aspects of socialization with other class members. 

3. The cyiality of teaching performance and the care instructors show their 
students is inriportant, therefore, all adult instructors should receive ongoing 
preservice and in-service training to keep them current and aware of the needs of 
this adult population. 

4. Andragogical teaching techniciues for instructors is important. As Instructor 
Abilities ability, methods, and concern for students} was an important 
discriminating variable, determining what is important in meeting the needs of 
adult students in temns of methodology, expectations, and unique characteristics 
and needs 

becomes riecessary. 

5. As a student's academic ability and perfomiance are significant to completion, 
there is a distinct need to further develop aduK basic academic skills along with, or 
prior to, enrollment in aduK programs. A unit on "how to study" may also prove 
helpful. 

6. In v/iew of the findings regarding disabilities, finances, emptoyment and family 
responsibilKies, K is critk:al that informatk:)n be gathered regarding students* 
personal, family and financial needs. Appropriate support and counseling 
servk^es shouU be provMed for the student. 

7. Business and educatton linkages shoukj be formed not only to alert the publk^ 
sector of effective skill training being offered, but as potential placenrient sites for 
students completing their training program. Placement statistk^s become 
important to the relevancy of course offerings. 

8. Establish business linkages that might assist with the financial needs of 
students preparing skills necessary to their business or industry. Eariy job 
placement, co-ops, or apprentk^eshifis might t>e possible. 

9. Time shouM be altotted during the training program to alk>w students to get 
acquaiiiteci with one another, possibly a month^ get- together at kjnch or other 
social activity to encourage friendship^ as these interpersonal relatbnship tend to 
encourage completton. Instructors shoukj be part of that sociatizatton and viewed 
as a resource person in the environment as opposed to a don)inant provkier of 
infomiation. The instructor's concern for the student, if genuine, can assist in the 
student's completion of the program. 

Adults wiH be enterir)g instituttons of educatton of every kind as our country beconr>es a woridwide 
competKor in a technok)gk:al market. This shouM impact the manner in whch we advise, train, and 
educate adults. However, regardless of the decistons we as professk>r>>il vocattonal educators 
make, if they are rx>t made on the t>asis of sound research aryj implemc.Tted to reflect our new 
gained knowledge, aduHs will continue to refuse to participate or continue to dropout until we do 
so. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION/PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In a wortd that is constantly changing, where technology is rapidly advancing and where new 
information is being created daily, staying abreast of the changes in one's occupation or 
profession is no longer a luxury but a necessity. In a time when job terminations often strike 
without waming, when worker layoffs are rampant, and the word downsizing is heard daily, those 
workers who have continued to update their skills, to stay abreast of the current trends and 
changes in their fields are the ones most likely to emerge successfully from these often 
devastating events. 

Nearly every major corporation, professtonal association or organization has become involved in 
providing some type of educational activity for its constituents in order to keep them abreast of the 
new infonnation and r)ew technotogy. The educattonal experiences of these groups are nfx)st 
concerned with provkJing continuing educatfon for its members. Whether it is labeled as staff 
devetopment, productivity enhancement, or professtonal development, workers are constantly 
being asked to learn more and educators are increasingly toeing asked to provkie continuing 
educaton courses and training ranging from one day workshops to advarx^ed graduate studies. 
Some professtons such as law and medk)ine have tong provkied continuing educaton courses 
for its members who need addittonal courses for re-certifcatton or Ik^ensure. 

However, according to Cervero in the Handbook of Adult and Continuing Education (1990) 
continuing educatk>n for professional devebpment dkl not emerge as a field of study and practice 
until the late 1960's. While the number and types of provkJers of continuing education has 
grown, the responsibility of enhancing the educattonal studies and activities will be left to the 
adult, continuing and comnrHjnity educators. 

The contents of this sectton will examine the reasons why professk)nal development is a 
necessity, why the role of the continuing educator and adnf)lnistrator will be so vital as we approach 
the twenty-first century. We will k>ok at the tools that educators and administrators can use to 
enhance their professtonal practk^e. 

R.T. Bothers " Nattonal Perspective of Computer Competencies for Administrators of Adult Basic 
Educatton Programs" examines the skills of administrators to determine our readiness for the 
future. As technology change and as we prepare wori<ers for the future, those who are 
responsible for educational programs and training nxjst be prepared and educated to teach these 
technologfcal skills. J. H. McElhinney's "Personnel Evaluation in Adult and Community 
Educatton" focuses on what couW be a powerful tool for educators and administrators if property 
designed and used. 

M.J. Morgan Sanders paper "Attitudes about Continuing Educatton anwng Kansas Long-Term 
Care Registered Nurses" provtoes us with a view into the attitudes of a group of tong term care 
registered nurses toward continuing educatton. From a professton that has tong provkled 
continuing educatton courses, we wilt see the effects of making continuing educatton courses 
mandatory. 

"Leadership Practtoes of Mega-Chureh Pastors'* by T. D. Zook will compare and contrast the 
leadership styles of successful pastors with those of successful businessmen. An analysis of the 
need for leadership training for pastors, church board members and others interested in 
devetoping effective toadership skills and increasing church attendance are discussed. 

The research that is presented in this sectton will provkie us with the informatton that is necessary 
to enhance the field of continuing educatton for professtonal devetopment. Practittoners in adult, 
continuing and community educatton wHI discover new insights into a newly emerging fieki of 
research and practtoe. Just as it is a necessity for other professtonal to stay current of new 
informatton and trends in the fieto, we as adult, continuing and community educators must set the 
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example by seeking additional opportunities for professional development In order to advance 
tf^e research and practice of adult, continuing and community education. 



Michael L. Rowland 
The Ohio State University 
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A NATIONAL PERSPECTIVE OF COMPUTER COMPETENCIES 
FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Richard Ttx>mas Bethel 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to enlarge the information base that can be used by practitioners in 
the field of adult education to determine important computer competencies for individual 
development, training, and staff development programs for administrators of adult basic education 
programs. The final result of this study was a listing of computer competencies ranked as to their 
relative importance to each other based on the judgment of State Directors of Adult Education 
throughout the United States. The study results are presented to not be a rigid listing of 
prioritized competencies, but instead, to be general and current trends in ABE administrator 
computer competency needs as determined by State Directors of Adult Education. 

The general research question that was investigated by this study was: What computer 
competencies are needed by administrators of aduH basic education programs to meet the 
educational requirements of aduHs in the twenty-first century? There are two specific research 
questions that were answered: 1) What are the computer competencies that experts in 
technology and/or adult basic education judge are important to the successful educational 
administrator? and 2) How do State Directors of Adult Education rank the importance of these 
competencies in terms of the needs of local adult bask: educatton administrators in their 
respective states? 

These questons are answered by exploring, descrying, and comparing information using both 
the analytical and survey approach to determining competencies. The analytk)al approach 
consisted of a review of literature and interview of experts in adult educatton and/or technok)gy to 
establish a listing of 77 potential computer competencies for administrators of adult basic 
education programs. The democratic approach consisted of a nattonal survey of State Directors of 
Adult Education throughout the United States and including Washington, D. C. 

Eight percent of the State Directors of Adult Educatton responded providing their judgment as to 
the importance of each of the 77 computer competencies. The outconf>e of the study is a rarik 
ordered list of important computer competencies for aduK bask) educatk>n administrators ak>ng 
with the sun/ey write-in comments provkjed by State Directors of AduK Educatton. 

THE RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

The general research questk)n that was investigated by this study was: *^hat computer 
competencies are needed by administrators of adult bask: educatton programs to meet the 
educatk>nal requirements of adults in the twenty<first century? There are two specifk: research 
questk>ns that were answered: 

1 . What are the computer competencies that experts in technology and/or adutt base educatton 
judge are important to the successful educattonal admirtistrator? 

2. How do State Directors of Adult Educatton rank the importance of these competencies ki terms 
of the needs of tocal adult base edjcatbn adnvnistrators in their respective states"? 

IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

Every adutt American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the rinhts and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Aggressive educattonal goals, such as the one oi;tlined above in fom)er Preskjent George Bush's 
Amertea 2000 program (America 2000, 1991), support the optimistto viston of many adult 
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educators. Sylvia Charp (1992). editor of the Technological Horizons in Education Journal, 
explains in a recent editorial that to help communities succeed with America 2000 goals, the 
training needs of the decision maker-the administrator-cannot be ignored. 
Administrators of aduK basic education progran^ assume the important i'o\e of directing the 
educational future of an increasing number of citizens. Improving education implies a need for 
generating and disseminating information and bringing informed judgment to t>ear on the 
decision making process (Adelson, Alkin. Carey. 8 Helmer, 1967). The use of computers in 
educattonal administratton is becoming more and nfx>re important in directing effective educational 
programs (Kearsley,1990). Computer competencies for school administrators to support change 
in the educattonal system need to be devetoped (lvens.1986). 

METHODOLOGY 

The methodology used in this study consisted of an analytical review of literature to establish a 
baseline list of competencies for ABE administrators. Existing research in computer 
competencies for administrators of K-12 educatk>nal programs was used to establish a proposed 
list of potential competencies for adult bask^ educatton administrators. These competencies were 
then reviewed with seven experts in the field of educattonal technok>gy and/or adult bask: 
educatton lo valklate the instrument for use in part two of the study. 

The second part of the study took this research base and asked state directors of adult education 
to review its importance to practtoe. The survey approach was used to rank important computer 
competencies of ABE administrators. Eighty percent of the state directors in the United States 
responded with their judgment of importance arxJ the competencies were placed in rank order. 

STAGE OF RESEARCH 

This research was completed in the fall of 1992. The ranking of conpetencies and frequer>cy 
distributton was used as the foundatk>n for a doctoral dissertatton at Ball State University. 
Demographic informatton and casual analysts has not been published. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

A prtoritized listing of competencies was created for use by practittoners to make their own 
judgments about trends and directk>ns for devQk)pment of personal computer competencies. 
The study was qualitative in nature, but there are a number of questk)ns about which answers are 
suggested: 

1 . Are computer competencies irrportant to administrators of adult bask; education 

programs? 

2. What is the rnostinriportant area of ooniputer competencies? 

3. What about the tiuman skJe of computer competencies? 

4. Are there any functk>nal competencies that dearty seem most important? 
5 Was there dear disagreement among directors as to the importance of any 

competencies? 
6. What is the impact of new techrK>k)gies? 

APPLICATION TO PRACTICE 

The study was t>ased on the premise that an analytk^al approach to research can be used to 
establish a baseline of informatton that can t>e used by practittoners in the f iekl of aduK educatton. 
The study uses literature and experts in the fieW to provkle bask: information that is then 
evaluated by state directors who are practcing in the f ieM of aduK educatton. 

This study is one of the few studies done on computer competencies for tocal school 
administrators and is the only study that coukJ be Uentified specifk^ally for adotinistrators of adult 
bask: educatton. The fiekJ of adult bask: educatton continues to expand with the emphasis on 
literacy and workforce training to develop adults to their fullest potential. Administrators of aduH 
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basic education programs assume the important role of directing the educational future of an 
increasing number of citizens. As the United States further enters the age of information and 
technology, interest in computer competencies will continue growing and changing, and 
competencies will continually need to be developed. 

RESULTS 

There were ten computer competencies tf>at received nrwan rankings over 4.00 . These were: 1) 
Identify the computer training needs of teachers and staff, 2) Identify the administrative tasks that 
can be computerized, 3) Understand the chariging roles of teachers and students in learning, 4) 
Understand the role of the computer in indivklualzing instruction, 5) Recognize some different 
approaches to staff devek)prT)ent and computer training, 6) Know some ways to implement an 
integrated program for computers in educatton, 7) Appreciate what management tasks can be 
facilitated with a computer, 8) UrKlerstand the concept of word processing, 9) Understand how 
computers can be used to increase student motivatton, and 10) Urxlerstand how computers have 
affected work. 

Receiving the towest ratings of importance were: 1) Describe why these languages can be 
significant to the teacher (mean 2.63), 2) Know why Logo is generally taught (mean 2.62), and 3) 
Understand how BASIC contrasts with Logo (mean 2.5) were at the bottom of the rankings. This is 
consistent with earlier studies. In fact, these competencies were only included in this survey 
because two experts interviewed in the analytk^al portton of this study concluded that the 
conr)petencies had value. 

Tiie top ranked competencies related to klentifk^tk>n of training needs and administrative tasks 
that couM be computerized. Individualized instnjctton, changing roles of teaching and teaming, 
staff devek)pment and implementatk>n of computer programs in educatton all were areas that 
received high rankings. There was only one 1unctk>nar competency that made the top ten 
competencies (with ratings over 4.00) - word processing. Understanding the concept of word 
processing received an average rating of 4.07. 

New technok>gies that were listed in the questtonnaire dkJ not receive high ratings. "Opttoal discs 
such as CDs" was one of the highest ranked of the "new technok>gies'', but it only received an 
average ranking of 3.26. Other new technology concepts receive moderate rankings: 
telecommunk)atk)ns, 3.28; artifk^ial intelligence/expeft systems, 3.22; imaging, 3.08; hypermedia, 
2.9; and virtual reality, 2.87. This contrasts to the write-in comments discussed betow that 
recognized the importance of technok>gies such as telecommunk^attons and television. This 
supports the idea that there are only a few Directors that understand the importar>ce of 
technok)gk:al innovation in adult base educatton. 

Ten of the eighteen write-in comments were very similar to the Hems in the survey. There were 
several comments that identified a specifk: technok>gy that is in use and of partkxjiar interest to 
the respondent such as sk)w-&can vkleo or broadcast televiston competencies. 

The human skle of technology was emphasized by comments such as "Understand the 
appropriate uses of computers as teachir)g tools and not as substitutes for "teachers" and 
"overcoming other students fear of computers". 

CONCLUSION 

"it wouM be diffkxjit to say that *any* computer competency is unimportant," was a response made 
by one of the experts interviewed for this study. This thought is consistent with the judgment of 
the nfiajority of State Directors of AduK Educatton in the United States. Fifty-four percent of the 
State Directors of Adult Educatton indk^ated that computer competencies were of high 
importance arxJ valuable. There were only two Directors whose average rank of computer 
competencies was in the "1 -2" category (k>w or no in^portance). The 80 percent response rate of 
the survey also is an indcator of the interest and importance f iekl leadership places with computer 
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competencies. There is increasing recognition that computers can provide increased access to 
the information that is necessary to survive in today's changing world (Wumman,1990) . 

Practitioners should use this data to draw their own judgments aboxA trends and directions for 
development of personal computer competencies. Ixit there are a number of questions that are 
answered by the study: 

Art computer competenctot important to administrators of adult basic sducatlon 
programs? 

The majority of State Directors of Adult Education (54 percent) gave an average rank of 4 to 
computer competencies. Although averages can be misleading, averages can be used to 
determine general directions of the judgments of Directors. Over half of the Directors felt that 
confer competencies have "at least close" to a "high importance" based on the rating scale of 1 
to 5 in the survey. Another way to look at the answer to this question is that an addittonal 42 
percent of the Directors gave an average rank of 3 (medium importance) to this competency. This 
means that only 4 percent of the Directors felt that computer competencies, in general, were of 
"tow" or "no" importance. It is therefore possible to say that computer competencies are important 
to the adnr)inistrator of an adult basic education program based on the judgment of State Directors 
of AduK Educatton in the United States. 

What Is ths most important area of computer competencies? 

The most important category of computer competencies was "Computer Invlementatton." Areas 
included were: 

Identify teacher training needs 
Identify administrative tasks to computerize 
Approaches to staff developnrtent and computers 
Identify management functtons to computerize 
lmpienf)ent integrated computer programs 

When these categories are compared to the training and indivklual devetopment done in 
educatton over the past years, there seems to be limited similarity. Most training in computer 
competencies has been in the area of tradittonal computer literacy (computer operattons) or being 
able to perform operattonal management functtons of the computer. This type of training may or 
may not add to a person's ability to "implement computer programs in educatton. This study 
substantiates the need for higher level skills to be devetoped in "computer implementatton" 
areas, {management, planning, goal setting, needs assessment, and evaiuatton are the types of 
areas that need to be emphasized in training and developnr)ent programs. Computer competency 
training shouto not just be how to operate a computer. Appitoattons and *^A^hat to do with a 
computer^ shoukJ be emphasized. A second category that was rated to be ctose in importance to 
"implementatton" was "Computer-Assisted and Computer-Managed Instructton" (CAI/CMI). 
Although discusstons in areas such as CAI have been common in the past, this high rating was 
unexpected in light of nxxlerate ratings of this category in eariier research. CAI/CMI was cleariy 
ranked above the seven other categories including a category judged by experts in this study to 
be important-Issues and the Future. It could be argued that the reason for this high importance 
rating is t)ecause of the funding support and increasing amount of software available in this area. 
Whatever the reason, CAI is definitely important to State Directors of AduN Educatton based not 
only on these ranking results but also supported by the write-in comments in the survey. 

What about the human side of computer competencies? 

Hun^n consklerattons were included in the top ten computer competencies rated. The roles of 
teachers and students, computers in the workplace and the use of conr^puters to increase student 
nfK)tivatton were areas listed at the top of the list with ratings over 4-high performance. This is 
consistent with the overall high rating of implen^entation categories. The emphasis that State 
Directors of AduK Educatton judged important was the area of what computers fiaoiku as opposed 
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to how computers do it. This emphasis also supports emphasis of higher level management skills 
in "computer training as opposed to computer literacy. 

An thar« any functionai compatanciaa that claariy saam moat tmportant? 

The only functional competency that was listed in the top ten was word processing. State 
Directors of Adult Education rated "understanding the concept of word processing" as one of the 
most inportant competencies (rated 4.07-high importance). This is consistent with earlier 
research and is also consistent with the theory that the nrK>re people are familiar with a particular 
technology, the more they will use the technology and understand its importance. The concept of 
"familiarity breeds importance and usage" Is also supported with the low rankings of the newer 
technok)gies that were included in the survey (Virtual reality ranked 69th, HyperCanj ranked 
70th). Further H Is interestirig to note that the "publishing" category was ranked very tow in the 
survey. This raises the questton of what the Directors' concept of "word processing" really was. 

Waa thara clear diaagraamant among diractora aa to tha importanca of any 
compatanclaa? 

As was noted in the "Areas for Further Research" portton of this chapter, there was some variatton 
in the ascending or descending percentage distributton of ratings in relative positton to each 
other, but with only 4 percent of the rankings in the "tow" or "no" importance category, it wouU be 
difficult to argue that there was wkie diviston in any area. Most ratings fell between in the 3 and 4 
categories. This toads to the conciuston that major disagreement did not exist. Of the highest ten 
rated categories, there was a slightly higher disperston of rankings in competency number sixty- 
five: "Understand how computers have affected work". Because of the area this competency 
deals with, this fact is one that is important to note. Forty-one percent of the Directors thought that 
understanding the impact of the computer on work was "extremely important" (5). Yet, 26 percent 
thought it was of moderate importance (3) or betow. This pultod this competency's ranking down 
to an average of 4.05 or tenth place. Although it was ctoar that a large number of Directors 
recognize the high importance of the computer in the workplace, it is noteworthy that over one- 
fourth of the Directors appear to think the computer's impact on work was not important. This is 
difftoult to understand in light of the impetus from "America 2000" goals and the increasing 
interest in workplace training. This suggests that it is not only important to provkle addittonal 
educatton as to appltoattons of computers in educatton, but also more training may be needed to 
help aduK educatton toaders understand the overall effect of the computer on society and the 
workplace. 

What la tha impact of naw tachnoSogtaa? 

It was disappointing to see the tow level of importance assigr^ed to new technotogtes. There has 
been common agreement that it is not necessary to be abte to understand progranrKning language 
to use a computer effectively, and it was expected that this "language" competency wouki receive 
a tow rating. It was not expected to see competency areas such as HyperCard (2.9 mean) and 
virtual reality (2.87) receive mean rankings of toss than "nrwdium importance (S-Ranking)" and be 
in the towest ten competencies in importance. The high interest expressed by Directors in 
corTiputer-assisted and managed instructton was encouraging. This interest may, however, be 
more of a refiectton of nattonal trends in educattonal technotogy's promottonal programs, than a 
real understanding of the potential for computer support in the classroom. There are an increasing 
number of programs in computer-based instructton that have special funding availabte. Financial 
support may be as much a driving force as anything to encourage the assigning of importance to 
computer use in the classroom. 
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PERSONNEL EVALUATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 
James H. McElhinney 

ABSTRACT 

This paper proposes a model for the evaluation of professional personnel for use in 
strengthening aduK education programs that generates personnel evaluation evidence with staff 
development activities. With an appropriate personnel evaluation model and needed 
developnf)ental experiences, evaluators and professionals in adutt education will develop the 
competencies needed to maintain and strengthen personnel and organizational performance. 
Improved performance will build enthusiasm directly for the organization's program aniong 
enriployees and indirectly among those the program serves. 

Deciding what behaviors to evaluate, collecting needed evidence and judging the "merit, worth 
and quality" (Scriven, 1991) of some of the contributions a professional has made to the 
organization is a series of complex tasks. Frequent meetings of professionals, in groups of three 
or tour, personnel with their evaluator-supervisor, in a series of staff development activities can 
both improve the quality of a professionars perfonnance and generate much of the evidence 
needed as a basis for making constructive judgments regarding personnel performance. The 
combined evaluatton and staff deveiopmenl process is described in detail below. 

INTRODUCTION 

Persons responsible for implementing personnel evaluation seldom receive the development 
needed to become competent at implementing constructive evaluatton. Nor do their job 
descripttons allow the time needed to implement quality personnel evaluation. Finally, evaluators 
do not get the supen/ision and deserved rewards for constructively evaluating their supervisees. 

Persons to be evaluated seldom receive the devek)pment needed to partk^ipate constructively in 
their own evaluation, to do their part to make the process constructive. 

PURPOSES 

The purposes of personnel evaluation can be grouped under two headings. The nwst frequent 
purpose is to improve performance of emptoyees, indivkJually and coltedively. This purpose can 
be divkied again into two activities. Improving performance inckides examining the evkience 
collected during the immediate past evaluation perk>d for the purpose of celebratirig and 
rewarding past achievements and kientifying areas needing attentk>n. The celebratk>n over, the 
same evidence is used as one basis, but certainly not the only basis, for planning what the 
evaluatee will do during the next evakjation period. Since most organizations are the products of 
the achievements of their personnel, evaluation evkience from all program personnel can be 
combined to sen^e as a major component in planning the future of the organizatton. 

The other rrajor purpose of evakjation is for administrative purposes. One administrative use of 
personnel evaluation is accountability, reporting t'le achievements and the limitattons of 
indivkluals to those who admkiister and those who govem the program. Evkjence gathered 
through personnel evaluation is needed for other administrative purposes including serving as 
basis for decistons regarding promotion, terujre, assignment of future responsibilities and 
occask>nally, retention or dismissal. 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL EVALUATION 

1 . Personnel evakjatk>n can not be comprehensivel As professtonal s work with numerous 
persons they produce many complex outcomes. Personnel evaluation must be a sampling, 
based on a few, six to ten, of all of the outconoes to which a professtona! makes major and 
klentifiabie contributtons. 
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2. Personnel evaluation must be individualized! It is accurate that most people woi1< as members 
of a group, contributing to but not completely responsible for major program outcomes. 
Evaluation of groups is necessary and wise. But personnel evaluation cannot end there. Of all 
human interpersonal transactions personnel evaluation is one transaction that must, eventually, 
be individualiz3d. 

3. One of the principles that appears, almost universally, in principles of personnel evaluation is 
that a professional should know ahead of tinr>e. what is expected. This sounds logical and just, 
and, sometimes, is true in general terms. But plans made near the beginning of the evaluation 
period always are best guesse''^ about the future. Often, we do not see the future cleariy. I am a 
strong supporter of planning but always with the understanding that plans will need to be 
changed as conditions change. When unanticipated ^^vents occur evaluation plans must change 
to meet them. Often, in personnel evaluation, changed conditions require that the outcome 
statements or behaviors acceptable as evidence of quality need to be modified during the 
evaluation period. 

MODEL FOR EVALUATION OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 

ASSUMPTIONS: The model for evaluation of a professional builds on several assumptions: 

1. the evaluatee is employed by an organization and reports to a supervising employee, 
competent to conduct staff development, who has responsibilities, not only to the evaluatee, but 
also to the organization, and to society. 

2. the organization has identified purposes which it must produce to justify its existence. 

3. the evaluatee is a professional, competent to contribute to the achievement of the 
organization's purposes. 

4. tho evaluatee was selected for employment, from among other qualified professionals, 
because of her unique individual characteristics such as initiative, creativity, and skills at 
stimulating quality in the efforts of co-wori(ers. 

5. the emptoyee has a career plan, cun-ently and for the foreseeable future, whk)h coinckles with 
the needs of the organizatton. 

6. the emptoyee makes progress in own career plan as she applies her unk|ue professtona! and 
indivkJual competencies, ki important ways, to the needs of the organizatton. 

7. the organizatton uses an evahjatk)n nxKlel in whk:h the process is fairiy uniform across 
employees but the content is unkyje to each emptoyee. 

8. the emptoyee, in cooperatfon with her supervisor, has devetoped a job descriptton whfch is; 
a ilkistrative of outcomes the emptoyee intends to produce. 

b. QQL comprehensive, (emptoyees and the organizatton's leadership know and can only 
know, in general, what the organizatton and the indivkiual emptoyee will accomplish in the 
near and tong term). 

c. written by the emptoyee and negotiated with supervisor (emptoyee is a professtonal 
committed to the viston of the organizatton, and knows own strengths and limitattons). 

d. stated as outcomes (not inputs nor areas of resporisibiltty). 

e. rrxKjified and renegotiated between the emptoyee and the superx'isor prior to each 
evakjatton period. 

9. evaluatton decistons are made cooperatively between the evaluator and the professtonal but 
with the evakjator having final deciston. 
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THE PROCESS OF PERSONNEL EVALUATION 

1 . Near the beginning of the evaluation period, the evaluator and professionals being evaluated 
will identify, cooperatively, from anrx)ng the many outcomes the professional will produce, six to 
ten outcomes on which the employee's evaluation will be based for this evaluation period. 
Gatfiering adequate evidence on the limited number of six to ten outcomes will require all the time 
and attention available for the evaluation of each employee. 

2. Some outconf>es should be cognitive, some affective and, where appropriate, some should be 
psycho-motor. 

3. Outcome statements will be written as strong positive sentences. For a teacher in a literacy 
program an exanfipte might be; "Learners will be enthusiastic about reading.** (an affective 
outcome statement) 

a The subject of the outcome statement names the ind«vidual(s) whose behavior will 
change if the professional being evaluated is successful. In the example sentence, the 
individuals whose behaviors wiH change if the teacher is successful are *1eamers". 

b. Tlie verb in the outcome statement is a strong verb and, often, includes "will". The 
exaiDple verb is "will be". 

c. The object in the outcome statement states the acquired behavior. In the example the 
acquired behavior is enthusiastic about reading". 

4. For each of the six to ten outcomes identified, the evaluator and evaiuatee will identify three 
(or some other number) directly observable behaviors that are acceptable as evidence of 
achievenf)ent of the outcome. In practice, behaviors acceptable as evider>ce are illustrative ar>d 
may not be behaviors, or not the only behaviors, finally used as evidence of achievement of the 
outcome. 

5. These behaviors acceptable as evtderK^e of achievement of an outcome will guide the 
collection of evidence during the evaluation period. 

6. Behaviors acceptable as evider)ced will be written using the same sentence pattern as used 
for outcome statements. An example of a behavior acceptable as evidence of enthusiasm about 
reading might be; "Learners will volunteer information about their discretionary reading." This is 
directly observable behavior. Either it happens or it doesnt. 

7. The professional and the evaluator will agree 

a what evidence which will be collected by the professional being evaluated. 

b. which evidence will be collected by the evaluator. 

c. what sources of eviderx^e wiH be used by each. 

d. what methods will be used to collect the evidence. 

e. process used to store accurrHilated evidence. 

PROGRESS MEETINGS 

Reaffimiing the outcomes on which a professiorial is to be evaluated and gathering descriptions 
of behaviors that are acceptable as evidence of progress nxjst be continuous during the 
evaluation period. Reaffirming outcomes and collecting evidence must involve frequent 
evaluation progress meetings. Meetings must be frequent err'ugh so that only a limited anfx>unt 
of Wroe need to be spent at the beginning of each meeting for the evaluator or evaiuatee in 
becoming current. Usually, progress meetings must be held for at least an hour every three 
weeks. 
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Progress meetings are strengthened when they include three or four evaluatees and the 
evaluator. Evaluation is still individualized in that each evaluatee in the group niakes her own 
unique contributions to the organization, is responsible for unique outcomes, requires unique 
evidence that is acceptable as indicators of quality in the outcomes produced. Even though the 
individuals participating are making unique contributtons to the organizatton. the group's 
member's, after a few meetings, begin to know and care about some of the important 
contributtons and challenges of other group members. Members soon becorw a support group 
based on this knowledge and caring. They also become resource persons and contribute 
informatfon and competencies to the group that the evaluator may not have. And partfcipating 
with others provkJes group members with knowledge and insights into the organization that are 
helpful to individuals and the organizatton. 

1 . Progress meetings, one hour in length, are heW between the evaluator and evaluatees every 
three weeks. 

2. Three or four evaluatees will l>e present and participating at each progress meeting 

a each evaluatee reports cunent progress and shares plans for the inrunediate future. 

b. each evakjatee becomes infonmed concerning the outcorpes and cun^ent progress of 
other evaluatees. 

c. each evahiatee contributes support and suggesttons to other evaluatees, celebrating 
their successes arxi being supportive when others face challenges. 

d. by parttoipating in progress meetings with others, evaluatees become well infonDed about 
parts of the program they would not otherwise know. 

3. The evaluator's notes made at each progress meeting; 

a are separated so each evaluatee receives the informatton that relates directly to her 

b. record progress reported by each evaluatee. This informatfon becomes part of the 
accumulatton of evtoence on the evatuatee's progress toward intended outcomes. 

c. record plans shared by each evaluatee 

d. ir>dude suggesttons made by the evakjator 

e. include suggesttons made by indivkJual professtonals to other professtonals. 

4. Two coptos are made of the notes made at progress meetings; (Usually making notes is the 
responsibility of the evatoator). 

a one copy, containing the record of her participation and the responses of others, is 

shared with each professtonaL 
b. a second copy, containing the record o1 each professtonal's parttoipatton, is placed in 

each professionars evatoattonfile. 

5. Comments of the evaluator supporting and instaictive, appropriate to individual professtonals, 
are attached to the rK>tes of each professtonal and shared with and filed with the notes of that 
professtonaS. 

ANOTHER PURPOSE FOR PROGRESS MEETINGS 

Frequent progress meetings are necessary for purposes other than keepirig evaluator and 
evaluatees current and generating evklGiice on whtoh to base evakiatton judgments. When the 
outcomes on whtoh an evakiatee was to be evaluated were set near the beginning of the 
evakjatton period, they were judged to be appropriate by both the evatoatee and evaluator. As 
tirDe passes, condittons may change and outcomes that eariier seemed very appropriate may no 
tonger be appropriate. Also, behavtors originaHy toentified as evkience of quaMy in the outcomes 
may no tonger be appropriate. If changes in contexts do occur, frequent meetings provkle 
opportunHtos to re-examine what eariier seemed wise. Unanticipated changes make it necessary 
to renegotiate outcomes or evtoence are in need of modiftoatton or replacement. 
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SUMMARIZING THE EVALUATION EVIDENCE AND EVALUATING THE OUTCOMES 
PRODUCED BY EACH PROFESSIONAL 

1. Near the close of the evaluation period, each evaiuatee summarizes, in about two pages of 
text, the outconf)es she has produced and the evidence accumulated during the evaluation 
period. She also states her judgment of the ''merit, worth or value" of each outconne, and all 
outcomes coHectiveiy, she has produced or of the contributions she has made to outcomes 
produced in cooperation with others. She also states the critena she has used in arriving at the 
judgments she has reached and provides rationale for her judgments. 

2. The evaluator also summarizes, in writing, for each professional, the evidence accumulated 
about each outcome and all outcomes. She also states her judgments of the "merit, worth or 
value" (Scriven 1990) of the evaluatee*s wori<. 

3. Each evaiuatee meets with the evaluator and the two summaries are compared. The sunrvnaries 
are reconciled and the evaluator prepares the evaluation report for the evaluation period. 

4. To the conf)bined evaluation summary, the evaluator adds commendations for past 
achievements and recommendatons for the future. 

5. The evaiuatee and evaluator hold a closing meeting in which both sign the final evaluation 
summary and set a meeting date to establish the outcomes to use in the individuars evaluation for 
the following evaluation period. 

6. There is an appeal process available to evaluatees to be used without prejudice. Since 
evaluator and evaiuatee have worked together, frequently and cooperatively, seldom are there 
any surprises at the end or the evaluation period. 
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ATTITUDES ABOUT CONTINUirJG EDUCATION AMONG 
KANSAS LONG-TERM CARE REGISTERED NURSES 

Martha J. Morgan Sanders. Ph.D.. RN.C 

ABSTRACT 

The research reported in this paper was an investigatk)n of the attitudes of Kansas long- term care 
registered nurses toward continuing education. It examined variables which indicated the 
attitude, i.e.. additional academic education, contact hours of continuing education, level of 
practice, and cost of continuing education to name a few. Tlie data was collected by survey which 
used the Adult Attitudes Toward Continuing Education Scale (AACES) by Hayes and 
Darkenwaid. The findings suggested additional academic education affected the attitude toward 
continuing education 'm a positive manner. 

It has been a generally accepted assumption by leaders of professional groups that they will 
continue In their professional development after completing fomfial requisites for entry into the 
professions (Cervero. 1988). Since the late 1950*s. the phraseology, "continuing education" 
has become the watchword or buz;tword in professions, including education, law. medicine, and 
health related professions such as nursing (Houie. 1981). 

Nurses have struggled to update their knowledge arxl skills in the context of a rapid and 
continued knowledge expk>sk)n in health care (Hungler.1985). The dramatk: expansion of 
technotogy in the health care professions has given impetus to more systematic approaches to 
assist and to meet the continuir)g educatk>n needs of nurses for confH>etency arxl protectton of 
the public. 

In 1974 the Amencan Nurses' Associatton (ANA) defined continuing nursing education as: 

planned learning experiences beyond a basic nursing educatton program. These 
experiences were designed to promote the devek>pment of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes for the enhancement of nursing practk:e thus improving health care 
to the public, (p. 33) 

The ANA developed standards for continuing nursing educatton programs and established a 
system of voluntary continuing nursif)g educatton niember recognition in 1976. Then in 1992. 
the voluntary ANA certificatton examinatk>n was first offered for Continuing Educatton and Staff 
Devek)pment in acute and k>ng-term care institutions, schools of nursing, health maintenance 
organizattons. free standing comiixinity or publk: health clink:s. home health agencies, or 
occupatk>nal health servk)es. The ANA certifk^ation provides recognitk>n whtoh "indicates that 
nurses have met requirenients for climcal or functk>nal practk^e in their specialty fieU. that they 
have pursued educatton beyond their bask; nursing preparation, and that they have received the 
endorsement of their peers" (personal communication. ANA Newsletter. Fetxuary 25. 1991). 

Seiby (1990) suggested that "Yesterday. k>r)g-term geriatric care nursing was seen as a non- 
glamorous career, ctiosen at times by nurses who coukJnl 'cut it* in acute care." Zena Herbert, a 
member of the Washington State (Dommisston on Aging. (American Nurses' Association [ANA]. 
1991). stated. "Nurses aren't going to go into a fieM [LTC] in whk:h they cani be proud about 
what they were doing., the sky is the limit as far as opportunities for innovatton and change" (p. 6). 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CONCERN 

Attitudes has been the topk: of many research studies, but attitudes toward continuing eduoatton 
of k)ng- term care (LTC) registered nurses (RNs) presents a new dinr)enson to the study of 
continuing education for nurses as weH as the LTC fieU. For the past fifteen years. Kansas RNs 
have been required to obtain continuing nursir)g educatton for the renewal of their Itoense to 
practice nursing. Many variables have an impact on their attitude toward continuing nursing 
educatton (CNE). The paucity in the literature of research infonnatk>n related to the LTC RNs' 
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attitudes toward CNE and the anecdotal information provides the impetus for a study on attitudes 
toward CNE among Kansas LTC RNs. 

METHODOLOGY 

A descriptive research designed study was conducted which utilized the AACES survey 
questionnaire which was mailed to all Kansas RNs (1172) employed in LTC facilities in May, 1991 , 
A response was received from one or more LTC RNs practicing in 52,2% of the Kansas LTC 
facilities, and an overall response rate of 28% from af! LTC RNs, Identified as mral were 169 LTC 
facilities while 168 LTC facilities were identified as uft)an. The response rate from the rural area 
was 54% and 46% from the urt^an area. Due to the low overall response rate (323 respondents), 
the findings can not be generalized to the entire population. 

FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 

For an RN whose basic nursing education was completed in a diploma program, an advancement 
in degree could be either an associate's degree or a bachelor's degree. Likewise, an RN whose 
basic nursing education was completed in an associate degree program, the advancement in 
degree would be a bachelor degree. The bachelor's degree may be in, but not limited to, nursing. 
The highest acadenuc degree held by the LTC RN respondents can be seen in Table 1 . 



Table 1 



DEGREE ABOVE BASIC NURSING EDUCATION (N = 260) 





N 


% 


None 


204 


78.4 


Associate Degree 


16 


6.2 


Bachelors Degree 


20 


7.7 


Masters Degree or more 


20 


7.7 


Total 


260 


100.0 


No response 63 







In Table 1 it can be noted that 78.5% of the RN respondents have not furthered their academic 
education degree. In addition the study found that 87% of the LTC RN respondents were not 
pursuing a degree. 

Nearly half (48.6%) of the LTC RNs completed their basic nursing education in diploma schools of 
nursing, while a third (35.3% of a!! the LTC RNs completed their basic nursing education in an 
associate degree program. Furthennore, only 16.1% completed their basic nursing education in 
a baccalaureate program (Sanders, 1993). The most typical LTC RN respondents were nr^rried 
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(60%) females (97%), who were diploma prepared (49%) with no degree above basse nursing 
education (79%) and who were not pursuing an academic degree (87%). The LTC RNs had a 
mean age of 46 years, while the mean age for compleiir^ of baste nursing education was 27 years 
old. The majority of the LTC RNs had never been a single parent (77%) and had one or more 
children at home (57%) at the time of the sun^ey. Eighty percent were employed full-time in a 
facility of 93 beds or less (64%) as a charge nurse (30%) or director of nursing (37%). Sixty-five 
percent had been an RN 1 1 or more years, but had worked in LTC three years or less (54%). The 
majority of the LTC RNs obtained only the required mandatory continuing nursing contact hours 
(30-34 contact hours, 55%) for which their employer paid (60%). The selection of their CNE was 
based on the topic (94%) which was offered within 49 miles or less (57%). 

The independent variables correlated with continuing education were: (a) basic nursing 
education, (b) advanced academic education, (c) level of practice (position), (c) age (present and 
completion of baste nursing education): (d) size of facility in which practice occurred, (e) locatten 
of practice (mrai or urban), (f) length of employment (LTC and as an RN), (g) cost of continuing 
education (who paid for continuing educatten, distance to continuing education offering, and 
selection Ov :or>tinuing educatbn offering based on cost or topic), (h) number of contact hours 
obtained, and (i) family status (marital status, single parent, and children presently at home). 
Even though the findings can not be generalized to the populatton due to the low response rate, 
they are of particular interest to providers of continuing nursing educatten for LTC RNs. 

Tlie study found there was a negative correiatten of level of practice (p«.05), the posttten in whteh 
the LTC RN respondent functfoned. and their attitude toward continuing nursing educatten. In 
other words, as their level of practtee increased their attitude toward continuing educatten 
decreased. The level of practice (positten) was negatively significant (r»- 0.081 , P-.008; f«3.80, 
p«.024). Further more the study found that baste nursing educatten and advanced academte 
education were not significant (p-.05)when correlated with continuing educatten. 

The study further found the age of the LTC RN respondent had a significant positive correiatten 
(p«.05) with their attitude toward continuing educatten (r«0.125, p«0.34, i.e., as the age 
increased so did their attitude toward continuing educatten. As expected the number of children 
presently at home also presented a significant negative correiatten (p«.046) when correlated with 
continuing education, i.e. as the number of children residing at home increase the RN 
respondent's attitude decreased. Analysis of variance indicated no significance. 

The factors identified in the "Adult Attitude Toward Continuing Educatten Scale (AACES)" by 
Hayes and DarkenwakJ (1990) were Enjoyment of Learning, Importance of Adult Educatten, and 
the Intrinste Value of AduK Educatten. Table 2 presents the significant variables for each of the 
factors. The variables were analyzed by the Pearson Product Moment and by analysis of variance. 
Only those variables significant for the Pearson were included. The asterisk f ) indteates those 
that were also significant by analysis of variance. 

THE WAY THIS CONCERN REUTES TO CONFERENCE THEME OF LINKING RESEARCH/ 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 

Advanced academte educatten was significant for both Enjoyment of Learning Activities and 
Importance of Adult Educatten. The LTC RNs who continue their academte educatten had a 
better attitude toward continuing educatten. Therefore, adult educators in the field of nursing 
have the impetus to provide the stinxjlus for these LTC RNs to seek further academte education, 
especially since so many (78%) have not furthered their academte educatten. 

Since the emptoyers paid for 60% of the continuing nursing educatten. it wouki suggest that the 
confirming educatten be for an academte degree to improve the nurses attitude. It woukJ be more 
cost effective. It also alkxJes to tonger tenure with an improved attitude. Nursing adult educators 
must be aware that aduK educatten (academte) is vital to the LTC industry as suggested by this 
study. 
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Table 2 

SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES FOR THE FACTORS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION. 



Variable 


1 

r 


P 


N 


Enjoyment of Learning 
Activities 








Advanced Education 


0.222 


0.0004* 


247 


Position 


0.128 


0.025 


305 


Selection: Cost/Topic 


0.132 


0.021 


306 


Age @ Completion 


0.118 


0.039 


306 


LTC Practice, Time 


-0.129 


0.024 


305 


Contact Hours 


0.180 


0.002 


306 


Practice Location (Rural 
=:1/Urban=2) 


0.149 


0.009* 


306 


Importance of Adutt 
Education 








Advanced Education 


0.129 


0.043* 


245 


Selection: Cost/Topic 


0.129 


0.024* 


306 


Distance for CNE 


0.120 


0.036 


305 


LTC Practice, Time 


-0.121 


0.035 


306 


Contact Hours 


0.154 


0.007 


306 


Single Parent 


0.148 


0.009* 


306 


Intrinsic Value of Adutt 
Education 








Position 


-0.132 


0.023 


301 


Who Pays: 
Employer/Self 


0.125 


0.030 


302 


Age @ Present 


0.180 


0.002 


302 


Contact Hours 


0.167 


0.004 


302 



ps.05; * significance by analysis of variance, also 
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LEADERSHIP PRACTICES OF MEGA- CHURCH PASTORS 
Thomas D. Zook 

ABSTRACT 

This nationwide study evaluates the leadership practices of 132 senior pastors with 
congregations of at least 2,000 in average weekend worship attendance. Leadership practk:es 
and congregational growth were analyzed as a functton of selected demographk: variables. 

Between 1987 and 1991 congregations in the study grew an average of 36.2% conipared with a 
population growth in the U.S. of 4.1%. Many grew despite adverse circumstances. During the 
same time period, a majority of churches in America were plateaued or declining in attendance. 

Younger pastors and founding pastors experienced signifk^ntly faster attendance growth, and 
leadership scores increased progressively with age. When compared with their business 
counterparts, pastors reflected higher aggregate mean and standard deviatton scores. Overall, 
pastors were found to be quite similar in their leadership practices and also compared favorably 
with business leaders. 

INTRODUCTION 

Leadership has become a wkiely studied subject. At the same time, it is an elusive concept. 
Over the past 75 years, thousands of investigattons in the business arena have produced over 
350 definittons of leadership with no common agreement about what distinguishes successful 
leaders from the others (Bennis & Nanus, 1985). Yet, the literature overwhelmingly claims 
leadership to be the critical ingredient to successful organizations. 

Leadership is also of partkxilar importance to effective churches. In the U.S. there are currently 
375,000 Protestant congregattons representing $50 mion in annual revenues and an addittonal 
$75 billton contributed in volunteer woric (Stewart, 1989). Yet, nDainline churches are losing 
millions of adherents. Four of the largest denominations have declined over 25% during the past 
two decades (Stewart, 1989). Nationwide, 85% of congregattons are plateaued or declining. 

While spirituality is rising nationally, church attendance is declining with nr)ost people perceiving 
little connectton between the two. A majority of Amerk^ns perceive churches to be irrelevant. 
While they mean weN, most churches offer little to the contemporary person who struggles with 
the tasks of living in nxxlem society. Church tradittons are frozen into cultural forms whk:h are 
either unintelligible or boring to the masses. 

While many congregattons face steep numerical declines, there is a new phenomenon emerging 
- an increasing number of mega-churches. In 1989, Fortune reported that there were only 100 
Amerk^n churches in 1984 averaging more than 2,000 worshipers on Sunday. It goes on to 
state: *That number has doubled, and some 10,000 churches have an average attendance of 
1.000 or nrwre" (Hottest Product, 1989, p. 128). In 1991, just two years later, John Vaughan, 
director of the Mega-Church International Research Center, reported that the number of mega- 
churches had increased another 50% (Grossman, 1991). 

Compared with small congregations, mega-churches are drawing an increasing percentage of 
people who choose to attend church. Observers describe the character of these congregations 
as people who are excited in their attitudes and involved as an act of passion. Programming is 
contemporary and relevant to the dynamic issues of society. There is a dear sense of vision with 
positive expectations for the future. Opportunities abound for both intimacy and involvement. 

Bcih business and church research hold that leadership is the prime difference between growing 
and declining organizations. Leaders establish the vision and vnosX visibly embody the values at 
the heart of their organizations. They are the key influential factors in determining future direction. 
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If leaders are key to organizational success, how does one determine what makes them effective? 
A number of authors suggest that the best way to evaluate effectiveness is by focusing on the 
leader's behavtor. Kouzes and Posner (1987) conducted extensive research to detemiine the 
practices of effective leaders. They suggest that the best way to study leadership is to move away 
from the focus on psychological characteristfcs and observe Vrtiat leaders do when they lead, to 
"examine and Identify key behaviors of leaders, how these behaviors manifest themselves, and 
how these practfces can be nurtured and devetoped in people" (p. 214). Drucker (1990) also 
hokJs. Tliere are simply no such things as 'leadership traits* or 'leadership characteristics" (p. 18). 
He further states: "Leadership doing. It isnl just thinking great thoughts; it isnl just charisma; it 
isnl play-acting, it is doing" (p. 47). Levinson and Rosenthal (1984) challenge leadership studies 
to move beyond theories and abstracttons to examine "what the leader does, day by day, to buikl 
folk)wers and knit them into an organizatton" (p. 5). 

This research investigates the leadership practk;es of mega-church pastors by examining the 
behavtors whfch contribute most directly to their effectiveness. Using a business inventory, 
leadership practices are analyzed as a functton of numerical growth and derTx>graphk: variables. 
Pastors are also compared with their business counterparts. 

PROCEDURES 

The populatton included all Protestant churches within the continental U.S. with an average of 
2,000 or more in attendance at weekend worship sen/k»s. This criteria has become the accepted 
n^rker for defining a mega-church (Anderson, 1992), and attendance is consklered the best 
Indk^ator of church vitality (Barna, 1991). Membership figures are often nieaningless statistk:s. 
Many who attend never become members, and others never attend but maintain membership 
status. 

Since there is no accessible listing of mega-churches, several sources provkled an initial data 
base of 331 congregattons (e.g. Vaughan, 1991). Each church was contacted to confirm 
attendance; this screening reduced the final populatk>n to 213 congregattons. 

Each pastor was sent a derTX>graphic survey and a copy of the Leadership Practk:es Inventory 
(LPI- SELF) whfch rates five leadership practtoes: challenging the process, inspiring a shared 
viston, enabling others to act, nxxieling the way, and encouraging the heart (Kouzes and Posner. 
1988). There were a total of 152 returns of which 132 (62%) qualified for the study. Several 
analyses were pertormed to assess growth and leadership practk^es as a functton of demographic 
variables. 

One-hundred of the qualifying pastors were also contacted for interviews; 53 interviews with 
pastors from 11 states were conducted using a standardized interview format. Questions 
specif cally addressed leadership behavtors which make pastors effective. 

DATA 

The average tenure of pastors in the study was 15 years, and the mean age was just over 50. Two 
out of five pastors were founders of their churches, and two-thirds set written goals for 
congregattonal growth. Churches were affiliated with 22 denominattons of whk;h 30% were 
Southern Baptist and 30% had no denominatk>nal attachment. Churches represented 28 states 
with two states, California and Texas, accounting for nearly 39% of the total. 

The average age of the people in attendance was 38. The racial compositk)n was predominantly 
white (78%) with an additk>nal 14% black and another 5% of mixed ethnk:ity. Weekend 
attendance ranged from 2,000 to 10,000 with an average congregatk>n of wore than 3,500. On 
an typtoal Sunday in 1991, these 132 congregatons had a combined attendance of nrx>re than 
471,000. Rate of growth between 1987 and 1991 ranged from 30.7% to 340% with an average 
growth rate of 36.2%. 
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Demographics of the 53 interviewed pastors were similar to the population. For example, 31 were 
from California and Texas, and 29 were either Southern Baptist or without denominational 
affiliation. AtterxJance ranged from 2,000 to 8,000, and church growth ranged from 14.7% to 
300% with an average growth rate of 40.6%. 

FINDINGS 

Congregational growth was analyzed as a function of eleven demographic variables using the t- 
test, analysis of variance, and the Pearson correlation depending on the nature of the question 
being addressed. Demographics were divided into three major categories: pastor (age, tenure, 
founding status, and growth goals), institution (age, denominational affiliation, and region of the 
U.S.), and congregation (1991 average attendance, growth between 1987 and 1991, average 
age, and race). The Kmskal-Wallis Test was chosen to assess leadership practices as a function of 
these demographics. 

Younger pastors and founding pastors had significantly faster congregational growth; however, 
younger pastors and those with less tenure scored lower in their leadership practices. Pastors 
setting growth goals scored higher than those without goals. 

Several significant findings resulted from analyzing leadership practices as a function of 
institutional demographics. Pastors from the various denominations reflected important 
differences as compared with the others. Overall, the most noticeable distinction was that 
Southern Baptist and non-affiliated pastors scored lowest in their leadership practices. 

Leadership practice scores were also contrasted with corresponding data from the business 
literature (Posner & Kouzes, 1992). Raw data were not available from tests with business 
executives for determining whether these differences were statistically signiTtcant. Mean scores 
of pastors were higher than those of business leaders. Further, pastors reflected higher overall 
standard deviation scores and greater mean score variarce. 

Interviews provided further assessments of mega-church leadership. Senior pastors described 
the practices by which they demonstrate their personal and corporate values, the manner by 
which they take charge of organizational requirements, and the methods by which they 
demonstrate spiritual leadership. As a group, pastors were positive, intentional, and proactive in 
leadirx) their corigregatior^. 

LEADERSHIP VALUES 

Several important values were recurring themes. There was consistency between personal values 
and those which pastors intentionally sought to enhance in their staff and congregation. They not 
only state these values openly but model behaviors which demonstrate their beliefs. The three 
highest values were integrity of behavior, belief in the worth and potential of people, and humility 
of spirit. 

First, pastors consistently stressed of the value of integrity. They were emphatic in their 
comnf)itnDent to be of unquestioned character not only in morality but also in fiances, authority, 
and power. They ensured firm accountability relationships with their governing boards, and many 
enlisted a small group of trusted friends to scrutinize their actions and to personally hold them in 
check. 

Pastors also vakje the worth and potential of their people. Through words and actions, they 
demonstrate that everyone is not only important in the eyes of God, but also of high value to them 
and the corporate body. Contrary to mega-church critk^ism, their primary goal was, as one pastor 
sakl, to "buiU a great peopte," not to build a congrdgatk>n to mega-church proportions. While they 
understand their position of influence, they safeguard themselves from the temptatk)n of 
becoming infatuated by ego and power. 
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Another important value is humility of spirit. While these pastors are strong leaders, they are also 
humble in character. They demonstrate this value by their personal authenticity, vulnerability, and 
transparency. This practice complemented integrity, reinforced the value of people, and 
lessened the tendencies of people to place them on a pedestal. They willingly admit error and are 
open about personal pain. By nrxxteling this relational dimension, they also promote tmst and an 
atmosphere which promotes intimacy within the larger congregation. 

ORGANIZATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Although pastors demonstrate a breadth of organizational leadership, three areas stand out: 
mission and vision, leader selection and development, and goal-directed strategies. First, 
pastors clearty articulate the mission of their churches- the corporate character which describes 
the essential reason for existence and taps the inner passions of the larger constituency. They 
also cast an attractive vision for the future which uplifts the aspirations of their people and 
unleashes their potential. They sen^e as primary communicators of vision through their messages 
and contacts with key staff and lay leaders. 

Castors are also intentional in selecting and developing key loaders. Many invest up to three 
years in mentoring lay people with leadership potential before placing them into key positions. 
Pastors also play a key role in the hiring process to ensure high character in staffing. They make 
certain that staff are team players who are well suited to their intended responsibilities. Pastors 
then assume a primary role In leading the lay and professtonal leadership team. 

From a sound leadership base, pastors woric cooperatively to devetep strategies for 
acconplishing the viston. As a team, they establish measurable goals to serve as benchmarks for 
monitoring progress, then evaluate the degree of accomplishment and determine need for mkJ- 
course correctbns. 

SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 

Pastors demonstrate spiritual leadership most directly in leading worship events. This is their 
primary means for personal touch with their congregatton. They structure sen^fces to be relevant, 
enjoyable, and meaningful to personal life Issues. Musfc is upbeat and celebrative, and sermons 
focus on the feH needs of people. While they make certain that messages are thoroughly biblk:al, 
they are also practk:al in appUcatton and authentc in delivery. 

Community outreach is also an intenttonal focus based upon the strategfc viston and needs of 
their immediate kx:ale. Some pastors establish partnerships with social organizattons, others 
regulariy form new daughter congregattons, and still others advocate for the needy and 
oppressed. Pastors become the visible champtons of these endeavors, sending as the primary 
catalyst. Their acttons promote an kientity with both the cause and the corporate body. 

In an oversight capacity, pastors also promote opportunities for personal intimacy and 
involvement. They give leadership to a smorgasbord of small group gatherings where people can 
devek)p meaningful and intimate relattonships. These include ongoing home feltowship/care 
groups, varieties of support groups, and ministry/servtoe groups. They also herakl ongoing 
challenges for people to become personally and proactively involved within the congregatton and 
for sharing their faith through responsible involvement in the secular arena. Pastors frequently 
spoke about liberating and empowering the laity to assume ownership and to perceive 
thenr)selves as the real ministers of the church. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Two conclustons are worthy of note. First, the challenges of mega-church pastors may be 
signiftoantly greater than those of txjsiness leaders. Their leadership team is predominantly 
volunteers who have demanding occupattons beyond their church involvement. Also, their 
'•stockhokJers" expect much more involvement In running the corporatton than in business. 
Further, pastors are much more visible in their leadership, presenting at toast one major address to 
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their constituency each week. Finally, pastors must appeal for funding where there is no 
predictable return and often no tangible product. 

Another conclusion is that the variables promoting attendance growth are difficult phenomena to 
understand. While these churches grew an average of nine times faster than the U.S. population, 
most did so under the most adverse circumstances. Many were understaffed, made frequent 
moves from one rented facility to another, had inadequate partcing space, were overcrowded, and 
the like. Many grew most profoundly when adverse circumstances were greatest. The above 
lends support to the important role of senior pastors who proactively and intenttonalty excelled in 
leadership. 

APPLICATIONS 

Understanding effective leadership practk^es has important applcattons for selecting leaders. 
The demonstrated ability to cast a shared viston, to devek>p meaningful strategies, to mobilize a 
leadership team, and the like are iniportant criteria to investigate !n the selectton process. Further, 
governing boards who understand effective leadership practk)es will not only be able to diagnose 
leadership weaknesses but will also be available to provide complenDentary support drawn from 
the pool of skills available among board nfiembers. 

Continuing educatton is also an important appik:atk)n. Many effective pastors were unable to 
immediately kJentify the practces whch nx)St signifcantiy contribute to their success. They easily 
stated their beliefs about leadership but most often needed signlfk)ant prompting to artculate 
what they actually do in leading. Addittonal training woukl help effective pastors increase their 
behavoral skills and klentify areas for further growth. 

Another appUcatk>n is for pastors who are effective leaders to mentor other pastors in order to 
replk:ate the benefits in a broader sectk>n of the community. Cunrently there is little cooperatton 
amoni) oongregattons, even those whk:h are denominattonaliy or racially similar. 

As the 21st century approaches, the culture is changing a^i an ever- increasing pace. Old forms, 
tradittons, and methods in both business and church organizattons are no tonger appropriate to 
meet the contemporary challenges. Organizattons that thrive will be those that effectively adapt to 
the fkjkl changes in the environment. Logan (1989) states: The successful church of the 
twenty-first century and beyond will be one that learns how to listen to people, establishes a 
culturally relevant phitosophy of ministry, and adapts its ministry strategies to ever-changing 
needs." (p. 74). History will write the narrative reflecting the degree to whk:h church leaders 
accept the challenge. 
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GENDER. CULTURE AND DIVERSITY 

Multicultural, multivocal, violent and connpassionate, America is a nation of contrasts continually in 
search of itsett , a nation of den[X)crattc ideas, a nation in process. During the Civil Rights struggle 
of the 1960's, when Americans, men and women of many differing racial and ethnic groups, 
economic and social classes came together to move the nation forward, they shouted, "It's nation 
timer Unfortunately, it is not yet "nation time." One aim of adult education, a social enterprise, 
dynamically shaping and being shaped by the society in which it exits, is to move America towards 
"nation time." Adult educators and researchers, in this unsettled social-historical period in 
America, in a cultural climate where race gender and dass, as intertocking systems of experience, 
are understood as being a pan of our American heritage, are showing themselves to be up to the 
task as they formulate their research problems to take advantage of new interdisciplinary 
understanding of issues related to gender, culture, and diversity. 

"Facilitating Professtonal Ethfcal Devetopment: Beyond Kohlberg, Gilligan, Peny & Fowler by 
Timothy J. Ellis & James H. McElhinney presents a nonlinear approach to aduK development that 
is, as they say, "fluki, variable, unk^ue, and dynamk)." Ellis & McElhinney, in presenting their 
research, reveal that aduK development, and our understanding of it, is not sonr)ething that is 
settled once and for all. Although universalizing research, in my opinton, shoukl be attended to 
with cautton, this new P.E.D. model of adult devek)pment seems to be wore ir)clusive than most 
life stage adult development models and have new explanatory powers that will inckide minority 
women, white women and men. 

Laura L. Bierema in, "Executive Women in Business in the United States: A Study of Their 
Learning Strategies ki Corporate Cultures," describe these women as devek>pjng in a nonlir)ear 
fashton and being critk^ally reflective. These features are reflected in the P.E.D. model of adult 
devetopment presented by Ellis and McElhinney and reflect concems addressed in recent 
feminist scholarship, issues related to gender have been shown to be of central importance in our 
society as women increasingly become a part of the deciston making process in work 
organizattons. One cautton shoukl be noted though, Bierema's paper does not klentify what 
women are being talked about, and the best of feminist scholarship reminds one there are no 
uniracial, universal women, an issue that is made clear in the paper by Linda Lee Sattem. 

In "AduH Educatton and Feminist Phase Theory: Practtoing What We Teach," Linda Lee Sattem 
shows how feminist scholarship is interrogating differences in women lives and how they are 
impacted by their race, class, sexual orientatton and lifestyles. Sattem asserts that in phase five 
there is a reaffimiatton "that experiences are the same and different across gender." Sattem's 
paper provkles a wake-up call to aduK educators and, using phase theory to analyze issues 
relating to gender, she shows where aduN educatbn can begin in linking research to practk:e. 

In Bart)ara G. Ludwig's study. "Internationalizing Extenston Curricukjm: A Study of the Attitudes 
of Ohk> Agricultural and Metropolitan Leaders," it wouki seem that the agenda of the National and 
State Extenston Leaders and the Metropolitan Leaders are different from that of the County 
Agriculture Leaders and their clientele. While Mrs. Ludwig does not tell about the background of 
the County Agriculture Leaders who responded to her survey, what responsibilities they have or 
what they believe their misston to be relative to their clientele, she does make clear that 
intematk>naiism and agriculture is an issue of increasing importance in our "gk)bal village." This 
research takes the practtoe of adult educatton fonward as it brings to the attention of adult 
educators that, if they are to assist County Agriculture Leaders understarxl and take a proactive 
approach in educating their clientele about issues of intematk>fuilism in agriculture, they will need 
to include issues about intematk^nalism in their aduK educatk>n programs. 

Joanne Bankston and Jamie M. Cano researching, "Factors Related to Recruitment and 
Retention of Ethnk: Minority Youth in the Ohk> 4-H Program" confront the issue of how to recruit 
and retain youth who are not members of the dominant white culture in a program that is perceived 
to be tor whttes only. As in Mrs. Ludwig's research on kitemattonalism, this research by Bankston 
and Cano confronts the issue of diversity, developing relattonships with those who are not white 
and Amerk^n. This research shows that the recruitment and retentk>n of minority youth is 
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positively correlated* with the number and services of ethnic minority professional staff and 
volunteers. Ttie practice of aduK education, informed by the findings in this study, can facilitate 
the training of County Extension professionals in the use of communications and marketing tools 
that have been successful in the recruitment and retention of ethnic minority youth while 
continuing to intemogate the research base of adult education to find new tools that will be tiigbix 
successful in the recruitment and retention of ethnic minority County Extension professionals to 
assist In serving ethnic minority youth in the Ohio 4-H program. 

Without a world, whatever differences we might have relative to issues of gender, culture and 
diversity woukJ become non-issues. Margaret E. Holt and Maria Cseh, in their study, 
"intergenerational Equity and Its Meaning to Adult Education," emphatically make this point. 
Linking research on intergenerattonal equity to lifetong learning and the enterprise of adult 
educatfon they explain why the practtee of aduR education shouU be informative about issues of 
intergenerattonal responsibilities in its programs for okJer aduMs, young adults and adults in their 
middle years. How much responsibility we each have towards our own, succeeding and 
preceding generations and the implications this has for the practice of adult educatk)n are issues 
raised in this study. HoR and Cseh, in their study, call upon those in the field of aduR education to 
prtoritize educatk>nal programs and research that akles aduRs of all ages to understanding the 
necessity for, and the meaning of, intergeneratkHial equity. WRhout a doubt, intergenerational 
equRy affects all of us regardless of our gender, cuRure and diversRy. 

Infonned by feminist scholarship and a growing number of studies from other disciplines, 
Americans are changing the way they see themselves, their neighbors, their country and the 
worid. The research, by aduR educators, is about women and men. irciusion not exclusion, and 
about living m America. The practk:e of adutt educatton is linked to and informed by new research 
on aduR ethk:al devek>pment, intergenerattonal equRy, intemattonalism in agrtouRure, recruitment 
and retentton of minorities wRhin 4-H programs, the needs of women m the executive structure of 
the wori( place and issues related to gender. AduR 8ducatk>n that incorporates tNs research into 
Rs programs, takes gender seriously, is sociaUy responsit>le and is celetxat'ive of diversity. AduR 
educators as facilitators, agents of empowerment and change, Krikir^g research on gender, cuRure 
and diversRy to their practtoe of aduR educatton, moves America a IRtie ctoser to "natton time." 

Bait)ara J. Covington 
The Ohto State University 
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FACTORS RELATED TO RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 
OF ETHNIC MINORfTY YOUTH IN THE 
OHI04-H PROGRAM 

Joanne Bankstone 
Jamie M. Cano 

ABSTRACT 

Thirty-one counties in Ohio with a minority population of 3 percent and greater were studied to 
determine t!ie communications and mart^eting strategies used to recruit and retain ethnic mirK)rity 
youth in the Ohto 4-H program. The study identified successful strategies and determined the 
extent to which specific recruitment and retention strategies had been utilized for involving 
minority youth. Agents* perception of their degree of success in recruiting and retain«% minority 
youth was also described. Finally, the study explored the racial composition Ohio 4-H 
professionals and the enrollment of minority youth in the Ohio 4-H program. 

Presentation to school classrooms or assemblies where minorities were in attendance was the 
mariceting tool most frequently used by county Extension professionals to recruit minority youth. 
Use of school programs had been used "often." None of the recruitment activities had been 
found to be "extremely or very successful. 

Making minority youth and leaders feel welcome at events and recognition of achievenr^ent were 
the two most frequently used retention strategies. None of the retention strategies were found to 
be either "extreniely or very successfur, however several were "moderately successful 

The largest percentage of county Extension professionals fett that they had not been very 
successful in involving minority youth in the 4-H program. Counties with a larger number of 
minority employees tended to have a larger number of minority youth and volunteers enrolled in 
the program. 

INTRODUCTION 

Ethnic diversriy is growing in America. By the 21st century, one-quarter to one-third of all 
Americans will belong to racial or ethnic mirwrlties (Allen & Turner, 1990). 4-H. as one of the 
largest, informal youth education efforts in the United States will be challenged to serve an 
increasir)gly diverse population of cuKural, racial, and ethrric bai'*kgrounds represented amor)g 
families, communities and states. Data for the Ohio 4-H program indk^ated that minority youth in 
Ohk) were being served by 4-H; however, evWence existed that Ohk) 4-H involved minority youth 
disproportionately throughout the state, and at a tower percentage than youth being served 
nationally (1991 Ohk) 4-H Statistical Results). Indeed, a problem existed in identifying effective 
efforts arxj strategies utilized to make 4-H programs accessible to all populatior^s. 

The existing problem and strategies utilized to solve the problem have significant implications for 
adult and community educatton programs. Firstly, adults are emptoyed as professcnals in the 4-H 
program to advance the informal youth educational program. 4-H professiortals also train adult 
volunteer leaders to wort( with youth in the program. And certainly, findings related to nf)art<eting 
and communcations tools utilized to reach mir>Drity youth may be readily transferred and adapted 
for use with minority aduks. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Many factors impact youth participation in programs. Warner (1965) found that personal factors; 
social and environmental factors; and, organizattonal factors affect youth participation in voluntary 
groups. The changing characteristk^s of youth also offer implicatk>ns for programming. Growth in 
the youth population, changes in racial diversity, family stmcture and living arrangements, 
urbanization, chikJren in poverty, and the increasing number of wori<ing mothers will impact 
programming in voluntary youth organizatk>ns (Cook, 1988). 
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Public awareness and the image of an organization is closely related to an organization's 
utilization. Warner and Chrlstens^n (1984) found that Blacks and other minority groups, low 
income persons, and urban residents reported substantially less knowledge of 4-H than other 
populatton groups. Cano and Bankston (1990) reported that minority youth and parents had 
limited knowledge of 4-H until personal contact was made. Minority youth and parents also 
perceived 4-H as an organization for mral while youth with fann animals (Cano & Bankston, 1991). 

Marketing of the 4-H program is important to partfcipatfon. Diem (1987) found that key marketing 
activities such as tong term planning. kJentifying and targeting audiences, and consideratton of 
the needs and interests of potential audiences were generally not used in promoting 4-H. The 
importance of the inclusion of positive minority media images in both print and broadcast media 
(including puWicatfons) is essential to the marketing of programs (Wilson Gutierrez (1985). 

Parental support, interest in activities, and recognitfon of achievement were important In retaining 
youth in 4-H programs (Hartley, 1982). Minority youth often drop out of 4-H because, they get 
jobs, project materials become too costly, and they toose interest (Cano & Bankston (1991). 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 

Thirty-cne of Ohio's 88 counties with a minority populatton of 3 percent and greater were studied. 
AU objectives relate to the 31 counties. Th objectives of this descriptive survev study were: 

1 . To determine the corrununicattons and marketing strategies utilized by county Extension 
personnel to reouit ethnto minority youth in the Ohto 4-H program, and to describe the 
degree of success experienced with recruitn^nt activities. 

2. To describe the types of strategies utilized by county Extenston personnel to retain 
ethmc minority youth in the Ohto 4-H program and to describe the degree of success 
experienced with retentton strategies. 

3. To kJentify county personrieFs percepttons of their success in recrjitment and retentton 
of ethnto minority youth in the Ohto 4-H program. 

4. To detennine the r9lattonship between the number of minority county Extenston 
professtonals and the enrollment of mirK)rity youth in Ohto 4-H. 

5. To determine the relattonship between the number of ethnto minority volunteers and 
minority enrollment in Ohto 4-H. 

METHODS 

The populatton for this study consisted of 31 of Ohto's 88 counties that have a minority populatton 
of 3 percent or greater as defined by Statistical Abstracts (1988). A census of the 31 counties was 
conducted, therefore sampling enw was not a concern. The county Extenston professtonai who 
had the greatest percentage of thair time dedfcated to woridng with minority youth was surveyed. 
An accurate frame was secured frcm the Ohto Cooperative Extenston Sen/toe state office. 

The descriptive survey utilized an instrument that had a Likert-type scale arxj open-ended 
questtons. Eighteen recoiitment and 14 retentton strategtos specif toally designed for minority 
youth were klentiftod through a review of literature. The Likert-type scale measured the level of 
frequency and degree of success for recruitment and retentton activities. Descriptive statisttos 
were used to analyze data. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

Presentation to school classrooms or assenriblies where minortties were in attendance was the 
marketing and comnrHjnications strategy nnost frequently used by county Extension professionals 
to recnjit minority youth. Use ot school programs received the highest mean score (3.52) and was 
interpreted as being used "often." Placing pronrK)tional brochures or flyers in minority 
communities (mean « 2.81), and enlisting minority community leaders to serve on fc)oards (mean « 
2.52) had been used •some." Involving minorrly 4-H leaders to recruit minority youth (mean « 
2.91) was the activity experiencing the largest degree of success and found to be "moderately 
successful." None of the activities had been found on the average, to be successful or extrenr)ety 
successful in recmiting minority youth. The two most frequently used retention strategies were: 
made minority youth and leaders feel welcome at events (mean - 3.74) and recognized 
achievement (mean - 3.68). Other acttvitfas frequently used were: held nieetings at convenient 
locations and times; used a variety of activities; and, recognized minority leaders for time and 
sen^ice. The tvi^ most successful retention strategies (found to be rrxxierately successful) were: 
recognized minority volunteer leaders for time and service (mean - 3.36) and recognized 
achievement (mean « 3.28). 

The largest percentage of county Extension professionals (58.1 percent) indicated that they had 
not been very successful in involving minority youth. Findings indicated that the nrK>st important 
reason why minority youth remained in the 4-H program was because their friends were involved. 
Vouth also remained en the program, because a leader or parent encouraged them to stay 
involved. Factors mentioned that might enhance recruitment and retention were: an increased 
number of volunteers, expansion of program and field staff, nx>re culturally sensitive nf)edia 
support and materials, more professionally produced nvuketing materials, and increased financial 
support. 

A correlation coefficient of .92 suggested that there is a strong tendency for counties with a larger 
number of minority employees to have a larger nunnber of minority youth enrolled in the 4-H 
program. A very strong positive association (r«.92) was also found between the number of 
minority volunteers and the number of minority youth enrolled. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations suggested that recruitment of n>inority youth will require targeted mari(eting 
efforts directed toward the needs of minority youth by Ohio Cooperative Extension. Since 
miriority Extension professionals have been successful in involving more minority youth, hiring of 
more minorities may increase enrollment. It was also recommended that Ohio Cooperative 
Extension recruit rrwre minority volunteers, advertise and puNicize 4-H through minority media, 
and train existing staff on technliques for mari<eting 4-H to minorities. 
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EXECUTIVE WOMEN IN BUSINESS IN THE UNITED STATES: A STUDY OF THEIR LEARNING 

STRATEGIES IN CORPORATE CULTURES 

Laura L Bienema 

ABSTRACT 

The demographics of the workforce are changing and the presence of women is increasing along 
with their ascension into executive ranks. Despite this, little Is understood about women's 
learning processes in organizattons. This study explores how executive women learn the 
corporate culture and proposes steps that organizations and women can take to maximize their 
likelihood of success in the organization. 

BACKGROUND 

Women account for nearfy half of the workforce and their numbers are increasing. Some women 
have achieved positions of power and responsibility in organizations, a trend that is expected to 
continue, based on denx>graphics (Hudson Institute, 1987. Gonzales, 1988; Noe, 1988; Bloom. 
1986). is in the organization's best interest, therefore, to attract, develop, and retain women. 
Morrison (1992) notes that negligence in developing women for top management jobs cuts the 
talent pool significantly. Companies failing to promote diversity will find It difftoult to compete for 
both employees and markets. Despite this reality, worron's experience in organizational culture 
can be a toilsome struggle to advance. Executive women contend with the 'glass ceiling" 
syndrome in whfch they reach a certain organizational level, and then as if there were an invisible 
glass barrier above them, progress no higher in the corporation, while the men bypass them 
(Morrison. White, Van Velsor. & Center for Creative Leadership, 1992). 

The purpose of this study is to understand how executrve women learn within the context of white 
male dominated organizational culture. Questtons guiding this study include: What formal and 
infonnal teaming do women experience to develop their understanding of organizational culture? 
What baniers do women encounter in their climb up the corporate ladder? What are executive 
women's strategies for coping and excelling in corporate environments? 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY 

This study is important in that It will have theoretical and practical applications for adult learning, 
organizational anthropology, organizational development, and human resources development. 
The study takes a holistic approach to understanding women's experience in corporate culture, 
based on viewing the organizational culture from an anthropological perspective, with the 
assertion that businesses are patriarchal organizations and that women's presence in them 
causes conflict. 

METHODOLOGY 

The anthropological perspective values comprehending the social context in its natural form, by 
adopting a native or emic perspective of the phenomenon under investigation (Bhagat & 
McQuaid, 1982). The anthropological approach is a qualitative process of describing and 
evaluating soctocultural phenonwnon within the whole social system, rather than just fragmer||s of 
it, with the goal of gaining a holistic perspective. Anthropology focuses on the s^ial 
an-angements of persons and cultural systems of meaningful symbols, values, and attitudes 
integrating individuals as they participate in the industrial produc*»jn process (Holzbera & 
Giovannini, 1981), 
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This study is qualitative as it seeks to gain understanding and insight into executive women's 
experience. Qualitative research is appropriate for this study because I have no preconceived 
hypotheses about women's experience in corporate culture; rather, ! want to explore and 
understarKi executive women's encounters in corporate America. Patton (1990) observes that 
"the essence of qualitative Inquiry is paying attention, being open to what the worid has to show 
us, and thinking about what it means" (p. 140). 

Qualitative investigatton concentrates intensely on small samples selected purposefully (Patton, 
1990). The togto and power of purposeful sanpling" according to Patton (1990), "lies in 
selecting information-rich cases for study in depth. Information-rich cases are those from which 
one can learn a great deal about issues of central importance to the purpose of the research, thus 
the \em purposeful sampling" (p. 169). I used snowball or chain sampling, whereby I asked 
subjects and acquaintances to recommend informants for the study in conjunctfon with criterion 
sampling which requires subjects to have met certain criteria. 

Eleven executive won^en in Fortune 500 corporattons were interviewed for tNs study. The 
women worthed in their respective cultures for a nriinimum of five years and were at an executive 
level as defined by the specifk: organizatk)n. Data were collected using the ethnographk; 
technkyjes of interviewing and obsen^atton whk^h are used extensively in anthropologk^l and 
qualitative research. The interviews were transcribed verbatim. Data analysis entailed a constant 
comparative method. 

PRELIMINARY RESULTS 

TNs study is a dissertatton that will be completed in December 1993. Preliminary findings show 
four aspects of women's learning about organizational culture. The first element is devek>ping 
self confidence. The next component is the process of negotiating the culture. The third factor is 
women's maximizatton of formal and infornrwl learning opportunities. The fourth strategy is 
women's cultural learning throi^gh reliance on nf)entors and networks. 

DEVELOPING SELF CONFIDENCE 

All woPDen in the study discuss the pursuit and achievement of self confklerKe. While some are 
more self-assured than others, each recognizes the vakje and inf>portarx:e of being confklent. 
Although the women Mentify the signifk^ance of self confklence, there are many obstacles that 
bkx^k or reverse the developnrient of it. 

Obstacles to strong confklence include what one wonian terms "grateful woman's syndrome." the 
notk)n that if a woman does good woric and is mce, she will succeed in the culture. As described 
by one partk^ipant, "for quite a few years...! was of the uh opinton that if you dki good wortc, 
someone wouM tap you on the shoulder and you woukJ move into the next arena of good jobs." 
Another obstacle is poor career planning. Some women report that they coukj have advanced 
farther and faster had they planned their careers. Faikjre to engage in career planning is attributed 
to the women not expectir>g to advance quckly or far in the organizatk>n and the organizatton's 
failure k> oonsckxjsfy devetop women. 

Conflkit between family and wori< responsibilities is often cited as an obstacle to feelirig confident 
and guiM-f ree atXHJt having a career. Or>e woman, who raised a daughter while working full time 
recognises that *\vhen you'ro climbing the ladder and devek>ping a career it's not a nine-to-five 
job. There are a tot of deniands on your time." Another enrtphasizes that there are costs when 
raising a family and sometimes it negatively affects fanviy life. 
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The women, however, devise ways of mitigating the obstacles to their self confidence. Longevity 
and position level enhanced their confidence. They are less uncomfortable at beirtg themselves 
and tending to personal and familial needs. Education and experience help strengthen women's 
seH confider)ce as well. A senior vice president, trained as a teacher and lawyer feels that her law 
degree enhances her confidence as well as that of others In her. She says, "1 always worlced hard, 
and IVe always had seme sort of basic trust in myself...When I came to [the cooipany] I felt that my 
blend of education and experience enhanced my confidence." Another corporate vice president 
values the common sense she developed through her experience. She observes, "^ell you just 
got to be smart and not all of it is book sense. YouVe got to have common sense, youVe got to 
have people sense and youVe got to krK>w what it is that you are doing.** 

Throughout the process of devetoping confkjence, the women experience varying levels of 
critical reflection including key events that shape their self concepts. Critical reflectton is a process 
in which a person assesses his or her beliefs or actions arxl makes a decisk>n about whether or 
not to change them, and then acts accordingty. Critical reflectk>n or thinking is usually linked to a 
signifk^ant event such as being fired, experiencing conflk^, failing at an assignment, or 
questtoning acttons. Alt wonf)en experience such critk:al reflecting events whk)h causes them to 
change their perspectives. 

NEGOTIATING THE CULTURE 

Executive wdmen are immersed in a culture they tiki noX design; they are partcipants in a cutture 
that has been established, controlled, and perpetuated by white males. The organizat tonal 
culture is filled with barriers to women's entry and acceptance. All cultures have rites of passage, 
however, and these women have learned to craftily maneuver in their respective cultures. The 
women hokJ specifk; definittons of organizattonal cutture, and they see connecttons between the 
culture and its impact on career devek>pment. 

Each woman when asked "what does the coricept of corporate culture mean to you?** 
ioKnediately understood the questk>n and then offered her definitton of culture. One executive 
shares that "corporate culture is a base phitosophy of vistons of the corporatton." Another 
executive notes that hers is a very techncai culture of hard work and long hours, both of whtoh 
were required in order to advance in the company. St>e also observed, "every company that is 
probably five or six years okj has a corporate culture." Another parttoipant believes, 

Corporate culture for me is the way things are. The way that we do business and how I as an 
indivklual fX in to some kind of an environment. Now when I think about sonr>e descriptors of 
corporate culture I think about very traditk>nal roles that men and women play. I think about a 
culture that focuses uhm on bottom line results as being the ultimate...you know, the singular 
thing. Uhm I think about it uh in tenns of being primarily a culture that is uhm (pauses) 
dominated by white male thinking. 

Many cultural barriers were kientified throughout the interviews. The good okl boys' network is 
recognized as a notable aspect of the cutture. When asked about whether or not the good old 
boys network exists in their organizations, partk)ipants replies were similar to this wonr^an's: "Whoa! 
We've got a tot of them!" Another parttoipant notes that "women seem to acknowtodge the good 
oto boys' networic as a very fornial network, but sometimes men areni even consctous about it." 
Although most of the wonien acknowledge the existence of the good oto boys* network, not all of 
them negotiate tt sinrtilariy. Some deny its existence or impact on their careers. Others simpty 
accept it and work behind the scenes to qutotty overcome it. Finally, there were those women 
who regulariy and overtly chaltonge it. 

The women are keenly aware of organizattonal culture, and its impact on career devetopnf>en(. 
The renown phenomenon of the glass ceiling is not unfamiliar to these women. One parttoipant 
observes that "there is a glass ceiling here just like there is everywhere else and I doni see it 
being lifted.. .This company is nrxKe likely to hire a sentor woman from outside than they are to from 
within. Why that is God knows." A director in the autonfK>tive Industry also has strong feelings 
about the glass ceiling. She observes: 
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"There is a glass ceiling but I think our strategy is to break It not bump your head and get 
fnjstrated...l think the Wea is to find a hanvner somewhere and the hammer called excellence 
because I find that when we achieve excellence they cani turn us down." 



MAXIMIZING FORMAL AND INFORMAL LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES 

Another way executive women learn corporate culture is by maximizing fonnal and informal 
learning opportunities. Each woman inten^iewed has a strong teaming orientation and harbors a 
bias that you must constantly team or else fail. A nxjltitude of teaming strategies is applied by the 
women, ranging from formal classroom Instructton to informal observation. The women also focus 
on the facilctatten of other individuals' teaming. 

The women attend an assortment formal training programs, such as leadership development, 
company phitosophy, total quality, sates, diversity, anti human resources planning, to name a few. 
Although all women recognize and partteipate in formal types of seaming, they report infomnal 
teaming experiences more often, and place higher value on them. 

Women report teaming infomnalfy in a myriad of ways. When asked about her informal learning 
experience, a corporate human resources director declared, Tm probably going to tell you how I 
learn the real culture." A plant manager states, "I think IVe gotten, I've teamed the culture by 
actually living it, being a part of it you know, and assimilating it." The varied strategtes envptoyed by 
the women to team culture faH into five general categories: sensory, relattonships, chaltenges on 
the job, intellectual pursuits, and reftectton. Although for preliminary analysis I have separated 
these aspects cA women's informal teaming in organtzattonal culture, it is critk^al to note that these 
teaming processes do not occur in isolatton of one another. On the contrary, it's a process of 
some or all of these aspects interacting to create a teaming episode. 

Sensory teaming pertains to any learning that is accomplished through the senses such as sight, 
sound, or touch. Many of the women report learning by observing and listening. One woman 
keeps hand hekl models and pictures of her visten for the company as a reminder to herself of the 
goals and a means of educating others about them. Another maintains a dry erase board in her 
off k:e arxi draws visual models of goals for the company. 

Relattonships with other people whether they are bosses, peers, subordinates, or external 
contacts are valued as very useful informal teaming mediums for wonoen in corporate cultures. 
They rely on relattenships for feedback, candkJ discusston about the culture, and support. The 
women experience continuous challenge as they maneuver through the culture. Many recall 
mistakes they made and the tessoris they teamed from them. They also cite diffteuK situatk>ns and 
risk taking as highly educattenal. One parttelpant was expatriated to the Nethertarxls for three 
years and vtews the experience as the most pivotal learning opportur)ity she ever had. Finally 
they learn through intellectual pursuits such as reading, devetoj^ing expertise in their fiekJs, 
attending church, maintaining linkages with universities, and joining organizattons. Women 
critteally reflect on their actons and chores in ail aspects of their cultural teaming. 

The women are not only focused on maximizing their own teaming experiences but also on 
facilitating those of others. The women are involved in empteyee education from gukling career 
devetepment, to developing cunrk^ukim for empteyee training. Over haH of the women deliver 
training to ernptoyees in their organizattens. Some teach outside the woricplace for universities or 
professk)nai organizatk>ns. 
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MENTORS AND NETWORKS 

The fourth and final aspect of how executive women learn corporate culture is through networks 
and mentors. Networks are regarded as highly valuable for teaming the culture. They are 
composed of representatives from particular interest groups in the business. Common networks 
may be product or issue oriented. Many businesses today support female and minority networks. 
These groups can pool resources, establish common causes and solutions for problems, and act 
as a resource for the population they represent. Networks doni necessarily have to be internal 
business groups. Many communities sponsor networks on a variety of issues. 

Mentoring is also highly valued by the women. One woman feels that all women shouki have a 
minimum of three mentors. The women strongly believe that women must take action in securing 
mentors rather than waiting for their companies to begin formal mentoring programs. The women 
actively seek to cultivate mentioning relationships within their organizations. Most report a boss as 
a mentor and other indivkjuals atx>ve them in the organization. One engages in what she calls 
"peer mentoring* where she and her colleagues actively mentor each other's careers. 

DISCUSSION 

This study is important for researchers, students, and practitioners in the quest to develop 
qualified workforces from a shrinking labor pool. Often, less emphasis is placed on devek)ping 
female talent, favoring instead, the identification of existing male talent, both internal and external 
to the organization. To compete in a gk)t>alizing environment with a shrinking wori^force, 
however, companies are compelled to develop diverse human resources. 

Women's learning needs are not met by current human resources devek>pment processes. Hoy 
(1989) observes that a common goa{ in adult educatk>n is to provkto training for the growing 
populatton of women in business. Yet, because organizations have been dominated by males, 
the learriing is structured to meet their needs. 

Responsible companies will address the r>eeds of all employees by assessing formal and irrfonnal 
learning opportunities available to both men and women. Next, responsible companies will create 
learning opi3crtunities and environments conducive to men's and women's devetopment. Based 
on the preliminary results of this study, organizations will effectively attract and retain women by 
focusing on fostering women's self confklence, helping them negotiate the culture, maximizing 
fbonal and informal learning opportunities, and facilitating mentoring and networidng programs. 

Through better understanding women*s learning needs and experiences in organizational 
culture, corporations can create improved organizational systems, capitalize on diversity, arxj 
maximize human resources devetopment. This response to the growing diversity of the 
woikforce will be vakjable to aspiring wonoen, their organizations on both local and corporate 
levels, and to US. business in general, since expanding the diversity of and learning opportunities 
for the woikforce wiH in turn make our economy more competitive. 
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FACILITATING PROFESSIONAL ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT: 
BEYOND KOHLBERG. GILLIGAN. PERRY, & FOWLER 

Timothy J. Blis, & James H. McElhinney 

ABSTRACT 

Recent changes in presuppositions regarding adutt development across the lifespan, imply the 
need to examine cun^ent approaches to teaching ethics in the professions. This paper explores 
implications of insights from sociology and cross-cultural research for expanding current 
approaches for teaching professional ethics, many of which are based currently upon 
psychological accounts of adult development. The paper first reviews changes in current 
understandings of adult development. Then a teaching-leaming framework is presented which 
incorporates these new understandings. Framework components, specific teaching strategies, 
and implicatk)ns of tfie framework for practice and research are also discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

During the past decade developmental research regardin(^ moral, ethical and intellectual 
development of adults across the life span has gained important and ongoing examination in 
professional journals of a number of professk>n5 including medicine (Ewan, 1986), business 
(Furman. 1990; Hanis & Brown, 1990; Ward, 1992), law (Rfchards, 1981; Speigelman, 1988), 
teacher educatfon (Noddings, 1988; Rogers & Webb, 1991; Schrader, 1993), nursing (Taytor, 
1985; Cooper, 1989; 1990; Disparti, 1991), physical therapy (Decker, 1989), and journalism 
(Elliott. 1991). Devetopmental stage theories by Kohlberg, Gilligan, Perry, and Fowler, in 
particular, have been examined as bases for fac»iitatir)g ethk^al devetopment of professk>nals tx>th 
in pre-professional and continuing professional educatton. 

While approaches for teaching ethics based upon devek)pmental stage theories of adult 
devetopment are supported by psychological research, recent interactton among psychologfcal, 
soctological, and cross^Kural accounts of adult devetopment have raised critical ciesttons about 
presuppositions upon which prominent psychotogk^al constructs and teaching ajpproaches are 
based (Hayslip & Panek, 1989; Tennant, 1990; Goodnow, 1990; Merrill, 1993). There is a need 
to explore the impik^ttons of these new understandings for teaching ethcs in the professtons. 

This paper will explore the knplk^ations of competing understandings of adult development for 
facilitating professional ethk^al devetopment. The paper first reviews competing perspectives in 
devetopmental theory and research. Second, an integrative teaching-teaming nxxlel is proposed 
whtoh incorporates alternative presupposittons. Finally, the paper exptores how the nxxlel may 
be used to improve teaching practice. 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Noting similar prosupposlttons underiying prominent theories of moral, ethteal, and intellectual 
devetopment, reviewers have clus^3red these theories together as "stage" theories of adult 
devetopment across the lifespar. (Datoz, 1986; Merriam & Caffarella, 1991; Ferro, 1991). 
Devetopmental "stage" theorists and researchers inckide, among others, Kohlberg, Gilligan, 
Loevinger, Kegan, Perry, and Fowler. Not all theorists adhere to all the presupposHtons attributed 
to the stage theory label. However, they do have in common at least several of the 
presupposittons listed in the teft cotonrwi of Figure 1 below. Revised understandings which have 
recently questtoned presupposittons in the teft cotomn are summarized in the right cotonrwi. (See 
Hayslip and Panek (1989). Tennant (1990), Goodnow (1990). and Menill (1993) for n>ore detaited 
analyses of the stage and life span/systems perspectives of adutt devetopnr^nt). 
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STAGE THEORY APPROACHES 

1 . Development is linear, 1. 
unidirectional, and orderty, 
following a normative, predictable 
sequence. 

2. Development is discontinuous, and 2. 
stepwise, following an identifiable 
progression of discrete steps or 
stages consisting of transitions and 
relatively stable plateaus. 

3. Development is largely the result of 
internal factors, with minimal 
influence from the external 
environment (context). 



LIFE SPAN/SYSTEMS APPROACHES 

Development is cyclical, 
multidirectional, and unpredictable. 
Every life has a unique trajectory. 



Development is a continuous ebb 
and flow of repetitive pattems, 
altemative pathways, ambiguity and 
uniqueness. 



3. Development is strongly 
'•interactive''-an ongoing dialectic 
t)etween internal arxJ external factors 
which are continually being 
influenced by each other. 

4. The social environment is often 
directive, controlling, and heavily 
invested in an irxlividual's 
development. 

5. Developmental research is value- 
rich. Increased attention is given to 
the content and acquisition of value 
that underlie psychological accounts 
of adult devek>pn>ent. 



4. The social environment is neutral, 
benign, and free-market in quality. 



5 . Developmental research is value- 
neuiral. Minimal attention is given 
to the content and acquisition of 
values about knowledge and skill 
that underlie developmental 
constructs. 



6. Development is uni-dimensional. 
Different theorists devek>p separate 
constructs with minimal trans- 
disciplinary interaction. 



Development is multi-directional, 
eclectc, integrative, hoUstk:, 
comprehensive, pluralistk:, and 
trans-disciplinary. 



FIGURE 1. Underlying Presuppositions of Stage and Life Span Devetopment Approaches. 

Recent changes in underlying presupposlttons outlined in Figure 1 reflect "general stirrings 
toward change within devetopmental psychology" resulting from growing awareness of gaps in 
current psychological accounts, highlighted by sociotogfcal perspectives, and cross-cultural 
research (Goodnow, 1990, p. 82). This paper will propose a teaching-learning model for 
facilitating ethfcal development in the professions whtoh incorporates new understandings from 
soctology arnl cross-cultural research, yet which presents these complex perspectives in a 
manner that can be readily grasped and used by educators in practice. 



THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT (P.E.D.) MODEL 



MODEL OBJECTIVES 

The professk>nal ethfcal development (P.E.D.) model presented in this paper: 

1 . Integrates rruilliple perspectives of moral, intellectual, and ethical development within one 
f ramewortc 

2. Highlights the central roles that values about knowledge and skia play in development, 

3. Portrays devetopment as a dynamfc interaction between learT>er and envirorvnent, 

4. Altows for variable growth patterns, ambiguity, and uniqueness, 

5. Traces altenriative pathways to moral maturity influenced by factors of gender, contextual 
infkjences, and proactive efforts to resist controlling attempts of social forces, 

6. Accounts for cycBcal, repetitious aspects of adult devetopment, qualitative progress 
toward greater cognitive complexity, sophisticated value orientattons,and comprehensive 
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cognitive and relational skills, 

7. Allows for identifiable growth/learning orientations, yet presents these growth 
orientations within a "continuum" framework for flukiity, variability, and unk^ueness, 

8. Portrays ethk^al development as complex, yet direct enough to understand, remember, 
and practcaiiy appty. 

MODEL BASES 

The P.E.D. model consists of four developmental bases representing four basic values 
perspectives and social role-relatk)nship orientattons whch undergird prominent stage theories of 
ethk:al, intellectual, and moral development. Table 1 below klentifies in matrix format relattonships 
between the four stages of the P.E.D. nrxxjel and vark)us stages of rievelopmental research 
schemes by Kohtberg, Gilligan, Loevinger, Perry, and Fowler. Table 2 highiights in matrix format 
relationshif^ among vakjes about knowledge and skills, social roles, and cognitive devek>pmental 
tasks artkuilated by competing accounts of adult devetopment. Table 3 depk^ts alternative 
pathways to moral maturity among the four P.E.D. model bases using baseball diamonds as visual 
representatton devises. 

APPLICATION: FACILITATING PROFESSIONAL ETHICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The P.E.D. Model presents a dynamic devebpmental tramewortc to exptore the usefulness of a 
number of teaching strategies for stimulating professk)nal ethcal development. These strategies 
are: matching, challenging, and supporting/stabilizing. 

MATCHING 

The "matching" strategy, artk^ulated by Tennant (1988) and Grow (1991) accommodates different 
learning styles, and differing levels of willingness and ability for setf-directedness. "Matching" 
involves diagnosing the devek>pmental stage or level of a learner arxi using strategies which 
accommodate learning styles and skill levels of learners at that partcular stage of devetopment. 
An exaniple of a "matching" strategy within the P.E.D. frameworic is to use transmisston as a 
teaching interventk>n with professionals who have an "adopting" orientation. A transmission 
teaching interventton is consistent with learners' underlying assumptions about values and ethics, 
and with their current cognitive skill levels at processing ethk^al issues. Using a "niatching" 
strategy creates learning environments free from cognitive dissonance. For example, at eariy 
stages of a relationship between an educator and learners a matchir>g strategy reduces ambiguity 
in the learning environment so that trust relatk>nships can be formed. Wapner (1978) cauttons, 
however, that a matching strategy alone is insuffk^ient. Wapr>er (1978) comnrients: 

...with a match ki cognitive style ttiere is a greater mutual attraction of student and teacher, 
greater communk:atk>n through use of similar communk:atk)n modes, and greater 
understanding and creatk>n of good atrTx>sphere for learning. But is this the kind of an 
environment optimal if tt conforms to the students expectattons? Is an environment 
optimal if the student and teacher have understanding because they share similarity of 
viewpoint? A powerful argument can be made that oppositk>n, contradk:tk>n and 
obstacles are necessary conditions for indivkkial developnf)ent and creativity (p. 77-78). 

CHALLENGING 

A second strategy, described by Cross (1981), Tennant (1988), Kasworm (1988), and Brookfiekj 
(1989), avokls creating harmonkxis. comfortable, pleasing learning environments. Instead, it 
"challenges" learners by exposing them to alternative ways of thinkirtg. encouraging critk^al 
scmtiny of personal. vocatk)nal, or polHical realities, or creating learning experiences whk^h 
confront professionals with the inadequacy of current modes of thinking and acting. Within the 
P.E.D. tramewortc. an exarrple of a "challenging" strategy woukJ be complk^ate ethk)al deciston- 
making efforts of mQ6ca\ professionals with an adapting orientatton by encouraging them to rTX>ve 
beyond strictly detached, analytk^al approaches to resolving ethk>al dilemntas by incorporating 
compassk>n and connectedness into their relattonships with patients. 
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SUPPORTING^TABILIZNG 

In addition to the matching and challenging strategies, Kasworm (1988) stresses the need to 
provide ongoing encouragement and support to learners as they attempt to make sense of 
complex ethical challenges. Kaswomn observes that aduKs seek both challenge, and resolution, 
greater clarification and balance in their lives. Educators must become skillful at assuming 
paradoxical roles of catalyst, challenger, and destabilizer, and of encourager and supporter. 
Within the P.E.D. framework, for example, the supportive role might involve collaboratively 
expiring and making sense of a partk^ularly challenging ethtoal dilemma faced by leamers at the 
deliberating stage, provkling leamers with skills to address challenges in more sophisticated ways, 
sharing perspectives to broaden their understanding of issues, or merely being there to provkie 
security and support when learners venture forth from the comforting familiarity of one 
devetopmental orientatton to expand their perspectives of what it means to be ethical in practk:e. 

CONCLUSION 

As concern about ethk:al practices has grown in the professk>ns during recent years, so has 
concern as to how to facilitate ethk^al devek>pment. By highlighting the important roles that 
values, and social context play in ethk:al devetopment, this paper hopes to stimulate further 
research on issues such as: the extent to whk:h values and societal infhiences impact the ethk^al 
devetopment of professtonals, and the nature and extent of variability in growth patterns of 
prof esstonals as they gain experience and skill in ethcal decison-making and acton. By provkling 
a dynamk: devetopmental framework for gaining a broader understanding of ethical devetopment, 
the paper also hopes to assist educators to improve their effectiveness as facilitators of 
professtonal ethical development. 
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irJTERGENERATIONAL EQUITY AND ITS MEANING TO ADULT EDUCATION 
Margaret E. HoK and Maria Cseh 

ABSTRACT 

Irrtergeneratlonal equity, sometimes called "justice between the generations" {Hoskins, 1987, p. 
5) is both philosophically and developmentaliy intriguing. Demographic evidence is plentiful to 
posit a preparation for battle between the nursing home and nursery school sets due to political 
and social strains. Laslett and Fishkin (1992^ wrKe that intergenerattonal equity has been 
neglected by scholars and especially unattended in the West. Thus far, adult educatton scholars 
have not pakl a focused attention to this topk: except with largely writings about family literacy or 
gerontology. More typk^lly the tope has been attended to in journals about chiklren and social 
work. Better understanding of some of the research questtons may assist aduK educators In 
pracik^es leading to resokJtk>n of intergeneratk>nai conflicts at micro and macro levels of society, 
add clarifk)atk)n to our understanding of Knowle's challengeable nottons of dependence and 
independence, and better frame our knowledge of how values and technotogies change within 
and between generatk>ns in our society, the aging of our populatton, chariges in family 
structures, care- giving, and stereotypir>g of intergenerational conflk^t and competitton. This topto 
is especially poignant to adult educatton, since this filed has emphasized the importance of 
lifetong learning and generally advocated public polk:y for equity across generations. 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this paper is to define intergenerattonal equity, consider why it is important to 
researchers and practittoners in adult educatton, and delineate some implications for research in 
the fieU. 

WHAT IS INTERGENERATIONAL EQUITY? 

The beginning of wisdom comes when a person plants a tree, the shade under which 
he knows he will not sit. (Middle Eastem Proverb) 

Simply, Hoskins (1987) wouk) define intergeneratk>nal equity to be justk^e between the 
generatk>ns and probably the best writing edited on the topk: by Laslett arxi Fishkin (1992) is 
subtitled Justk^e Between Age Groups and Generattons. They contend that intergeneratk>nal 
equity has become a notable internattonal theme in the 1990s, txit until recently has been 
neglected by scholars ano especially unattended in the West Steams*(l989) conckjsion that in 
Western societies positive intergeneratk)nal models were r)onexistent in the pre- industrial 
periods may partially explain why the topic is not accentuated. He does feel that in the past fifteen 
years much more research has been conducted on oki age in Westem society. Perhaps, the 
punctuatk)n of woridwkle environmer^al degradatton in the 1960s brought issues of generattonal 
ot>iigatk>ns to the fore, as possibilities for planetary spoil and destructton were k)creasingly 
disrobed by nattonal media. Hoskins (1987) contends that the publk: was sensitized dramattoally 
to the issue when the presklent of the Populatk>n Associatton of American in 1984 provkled 
statistk^al evklence in Scientifk} American that oMer people were faring far better than chiklren in 
the U.S., although acknowledging that many of the ekJeriy were still barely surviving above the 
poverty line. 

Q: Advocates for the ekierty have tokl me they are upset that a tot of new available state 
money- - partculariy from the Indigent Care Tmst Fund- - is going to help chiklren. They 
are concerned more of it isnl goir^g to help the ekierty. 

A: I realize there is a tenston there. Chiklren dont vote. Ekleriy people do and are a 
very strong part of the politk^l process. I hope that the advocates for ekleriy people will 
see that I have tried to be fair about the needs of the ekleriy and of chiklren. They both 
need help in this state. I think if we are smart and approach this thing right, we can meet 
the needs of both. There is no reason why the ekleriy need to fear that the chiklren are 
going to take away their resources. (Howard, 1993. p. A2) 
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This inquiry to the Lieutenant Governor of Georgia illuminates a growing poiiticar, sociological, and 
philosophical tension in the United States related to age- group- advocacy and limited monetary 
resources for social programs. Increasingly, social needs are seeded with a potential to sprout a 
domestic war t)etween the generations. Although this public official may try to comfort 
constituents about a pendirig generational conflict, demographic evidence is plentiful to posit a 
preparation for battle between the nursing home and the nursery school due to political and 
social strain resulting from Federal budget allocations (Hoskins, 1987). 

WHY IS INTERGB^JERATIONAL EQUITY IMPORTANT TO ADULT EDUCATION? 

Certainly, this topic is especially poignant to adult education, since this field has dramatically 
emphasized the importance of lifelong learning and generally advocated public policy 
understanding for equity across generations. Some surveys indicate the tension between the 
generations is actually not as severe as publicized, arxi when it does surface is rrn^re a result of 
social class divisions than strictly age groups (Hoskins, 1987). Adult educators in many contexts 
are in an excellent position to facilitate cross- generational conversations and programs in helping 
individuals and families find common ground. Interestingly, most of the literature, popular and 
scholarly, has focused on the very young and the very old in discussions of intergenerational 
equity, and for some reason ignored the less immediately volatile folks in the middle of the 
lifespan. However, the mkldle group may be in the best "positton" to moderate the debates, 
because they are sandwk^hed between the extremes with recognized commitments to tx)th. 
The Mkldle AduK Years constitute a time period punctuated by these two events that woukl call 
for an assessment of an intergenerational meaning for life" (Jackson, 1993, p. 8). Single 
generattons may make chokies regarding pubUc policy that appear to be binding for all successor 
generations, however for some issues these kind of choces may be far from equitat)le as cohort 
sizes or populattons shift over time. Baby boom and baby bust generattons' impacts on social 
polk^ and institutions make this increasingly dear. 

To take a simplified example of the effect of differential cohort sizes, the junk)r edrior of 
this series is a member of so- called Baby Boom generatton. His chiklren are members 
of a much smaller cohort. During their adulthood, his chiMren will be required to 
contribute to the support of an ekleriy populations vastly increased in size over that of 
the present in the United States. Yet their prospects of receiving similar treatment in 
their later years will depend to a considerable extent on the relative size of the cohorts, 
as yet uniform, who will be adults dunog those years. Given the processtonal character 
of generattonal relations, A (the cunrent Baby Boom generatton) will find itself supported 
by B and B in turn by C. If A is much larger than B and the size of C is present 
unknowable, the per capita sacriftoe of the Bs may be far greater than anything the As 
had to pay, but the prospects of receiving any comparable benefits are completely 
uncertain given the unknowable character of C. Further more, by the time the Cs come 
atong, the As will be disappearing. Tf>ere wiH be no possibility of redress because the 
prevtous benefk:iaries will have passed away in the kiterim. The temporary asymmetry of 
the parties involves disappearing t>enef k^iaries and unknowable per person sacrifk)es. 
(Usiett & Fishkin, 1992, pp. 2- 3) 

Decistons about the environment, welfare, social security (Hoskins, 1987] and health care, for 
example, are good for challenges to shorter-tir7)e thinkirig and planning. Conscientk>us and 
critk^al thinkir)g atxxjt such issues demands affirmations of ethcs, morality, and vakjes. "All that 
can be confklently asserted, however is that when it dawned on bk)k>gists, phik>sophers, 
moralists, and journalists in the 1960s that there really coukl come an epoch when the spring 
woukl be silent because there were no birds to sir)g, an overt traditton of speculatton and 
assertton were simpty lacking** (Laslett & Fishkin, 1992, p. 18). 

After all, the men and women of every generatton must share the same earth- - the only 
earth we have- and so we also share a responsibility to ensure that what one 
generatton calls the future will be able to mature safely into what another generatton will 
call the present. (Gore, 1992, p. 236) 
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Thus far. aduH education journals have not paid much attention to this topic except with some 
writings about family literacy or gerontology generally. More frequently the topic has been 
attended to in Journals about children, for example. The Journal of Children in Contemporary 
Socifit^or writings by researchers in social woric. 

What do we know in adult education about leaming when people of different ages take courses 
together? How does or can cross- generattonal instmctcn facilitate aduK leaming? The literature 
is inconsistent related to the attitudes of instructors toward learners of various ages. Melichar 
(1993) summarized her doctoral research as surprising when instructors in vocatk>nal-technk:al 
schools were not found to hoM a more positive attitude toward tradittonally aged learners [16-20 
years]. The findings revealed the opposite with instructors reporting a slightly more positive 
attitude toward the nontradittonaily aged students [26 ^ years]. She concluded. "However, this 
does not indicate that age equity is guaranteed in post secondary vocatk>nai technfeal institutes. 
Instead it indicates that while instnictors view nontradittonal students more positively wtth very few 
negative traits, a much greater number of negative traits are ascrifc)ed to traditonal students." (p. 



Adult educators shouM be sensitive to intergeneratk>nal equity because of the interdependence 
of generattons in our society, the aging of our population, changes in family structure and 
caregiving, and stereotypes of intergeneratk>nal confltot and competitk>n. Also, there is more 
reporting of the social servk)es. For those who amplify concern for economk^ productivity in this 
society, apprentk^eships are often recognized as unfortunately tost nrxxlels of job training. As. 
some woukj make a case for a return to the apprentk)eship model of leaming. what research has 
been done regarding the outcomes of apprenttoeships that might enlarge knowledge of 
intergenerattonal equity and transgeneratk>nal learning? 

In America, the story of the rise of vocattonal educatton in the skilled trades is 
simultaneously the story of the decline of apprentceship. As the ideology of expanded 
schooling took hold and the nature of the wori^place changed, we gave up 
opportunities for teaming in the woricplace in favor of school-based vocattonal 
education. School- like fomns of instructk>n now dominate even in many "on-ttie-job** 
training programs. In the military, in community colleges, and in proprietary training 
institutes, the classroom culture often dominates, and diffkxiities frequently arise in the 
transitk>n to actual job functoning. (Resmck. 1987, p. 17) 

One addittonal reason for adult educators to advance intergenerattonal equity is Laslett and 
Fishkin's (1992) conjecture that "justk^e to future persons with whom we have no contact is 
anatogous to, pertiaps togkjally Wentfcal with, justce to distant persons elsewhere in the worid 
who are inaccessible to us;..." (p. 20). In other words, exptoring Issues of Intergenerattonal equity 
may have useful translatons tor mutttoultural and diversity facitttatton. 

WHAT ARE SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR RESEARCH IN ADULT EDUCATION? 

Better- researched programs that teach people iTHich more about aduR devetopment across the 
life-span where the young are introduced to more of the new research about the okJ and vk:e 
versa couU help with eradtoation of the false myths and assumpttons about aging and youth. 
Elkind (1968), for example, toentifies several assumpttons about the so-caHed generattonal gape 
that wouto suggest the existence of intergenerattonal inequity where chikiren are in great 
jeopardy due to the evaporatton of parenting and conconrutant standards for the healthy guklance 
of young people. Some of the assumpttons he chaUenges are these: 

Conflfcts between parents and teenagers come from conflfcting 

vakie orientattons of the different generattor^ 

Transitton from dependence to independence is one of the 

important transittons from chitohood to adolescence 

In a prefigurative society [here Elkind is citing Margaret Mead who 

posed that in this type of society change is very rapkl], vakjes and 

technotogies change within and not between generattons. 
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Regarding these assumptions Ekind (1988) contends there Is "abundant evidence" that adults 
do change and can accept the newer orientations of youth, as adults are also sut)jected to the 
grandeur changes in the social environment. He points out that movement from dependence to 
independence is not so neatly linear, is actually exceedingly complex, and that in development 
young adults actually "learn t>oth self- independence and self-dependence." His statement 
about the meaning of this assumption for parenting is poignant: "Rather, it is the discontinuity 
between the economic dependence and the social independence within contemporary youth 
that is upsetting to contemporary parents" (p. 38). 

Finally, he makes a strong argument against propositions that young people are incredibly fiexibie 
and adaptive in a rapidly progressing society and presents evidence [substance atxsse, ot»esity, 
teenage suicide, e.g. to the contrary that argues that "children are not more adapted but rather 
more stressed than are adults" (p. 40). Elkind (1988) refers to all these assumptions as 
"miseducatton", and thus he has extended a challenge for adult educators who research 
parenting and parent education. 

Another slant on this woukl be to examine findings of researchers such as Dannefer and 
Perlmutter (1990) and conskler what the implicattons across generations n)ight be to knowledge 
of the environmental habituation process as a "theory of aging" might mean for instmction at all 
ages. This theory suggests that if there e^cist unchanging experiences for individual people, 
"large areas of the indivkJuafs informatton- processing system may essentially shut down...lf 
experience is not varied, performance eventually deteriorates" (p. 1 13). 

Can we expect a greater conskleratton of intergenerattonal equity in the present time because the 
baby boom is greying and moving into the stage where Erikson (1963) proposes the chance for 
even greater commitments to generativity? Or will more obvtous natural events like the 
deterioratton of the air, soil, and water awaken the citizenry? Or, win there be for other reasons 
entirely such as chiU advocacy and a new or renewed conskleratton of social justk^e issues? 

"Ttie bounty of nature is not ours to waste," he [Clinton] sakJ. "It is a gift from God that we hoW in 
tnist for future generattons" (AJC Editorial, 1993). 
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l^4TERNAT10NALIZING EXTENSMDN CURRICULUM: A STUDY OF THE 
ATTITUDES OF OHIO AGRICULTURAL AND METflOPOLfTAN LEADERS 

Mrs. Barbara G. Ludwig 

ABSTRACT 

Little is known atx>ut the attitudes of agricuttural or metropolitan leaders in Ohio which help to 
shape their global perspectives. Sun/eying leaders from Extension's traditional agricultural 
constituency and its growing metropolitan clientele was seen as important to future curriculum 
development and staff in-service education. Three hundred eighty-five leaders were randomly 
selected to participate in the study. The target population consisted of three strata of Ohio 
citizens: county agriculture leaders, state agriculture leaders and metropolitan leaders; 82% 
responded to a mail questionnaire. A five-point, Ltckert-type scale was used to measure attitudes 
on four dimensions: third world development and poverty, international trade, sensitivity to other 
cultures and Extension involvement in glottal education. Statistically significant differences (<.05) 
were found between the three groups on each dimension. In all instances where there were 
significant differences, the attitudes of county agricultural leaders were less positive than 
metropolitan leaders or Ohio agricultural leaders. Strongest agreement was noted wKh statements 
which acknowledged respondents ability to learn from other cultures, valued citizen exchanges 
between countries, indcated Extenston had a role to play in educating farmers and agribusiness 
owners about gtobal markets, gk)bal issues and third worid devek>pment, and saw Extensk)n staff 
needing addittonal training, particularly related to gtobal markets. 

INTRODUCTION 

Extensk)n systems across the country have been challenged to integrate internattonal 
perspectives irrto programs and assist staff and clientele in devetoping gk>bal competency. For 
the past decade, nattonal Extenston leaders have encouraged state Extenston systems to 
intemattonalize (Patton. 1984; Yori^, 1984; Somersan, 1992; Skinner, 1991). The Extenston 
Committee on Origanizatton and Poik^y (ECOP, 1984) published a positton paper whk:h inckided a 
misston statement and polk^ies to provide future guklance for effective Extensk)n partk}ipatk>n in 
intematk>nal activKies. The poKcy emphasized wori^ in and with devek>ping countries and the 
provisk^n of educatk>nal programs to U.S. citizens and clientele to improve understanding of 
"internattonal trade, agrk^uttural cooperative productton, worid hunger and marketing policies" 
(USDA, 1984, p.8). 



Ingle (1990) in reporting findings from studies on "Intemattonalizatton of U.S. University Systems" 
and "Intemattonalizing U.S. UniversKies" noted that in publk) servce and cooperative extenston 
areas, external clients are viewed as non*supportive. Thus, many leaders feel a need to handle 
intemattonalizatton "with care." Poston and O'Rourtce (1990) researched the attitudes of ail 
Cooperative Extenston Sen^ directors and administrators in the United States and its Territories 
toward intemattonalizatton of the Extenston System to detemtine the extent to whtoh CES was 
bringing a gtobal dimenston to its programs and activities. The study indtoated that clientele 
attitude was one of the key factors actkig as a barrier to the globalizatton of Cooperative Extenston 
programs and activities. Educattonal programs, especially those provkied to clientele groups 
were seen as very necessary. 
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Extension prides Itself on developing curriculum and educational programs in response to the 
needs and interest of people. When the Ohio State University Extension began to 
internationalize »s program, a study of faculty and staff interested in adding a global perspective to 
cun^ent programming was conducted. Attitudes were positive, but staff expressed the belief that 
clientele were not supportive of intemationalizing Extension in Ohio. The perceived lack of 
support or interest by clientele was recognized as a barrier to intemationalizing extension. A 
review of literature revealed little was known about the attitudes of leaders whk^h help to shape 
their gtobal perspective. A need to study citizen attitudes toward: other cultures, the gtobal 
martlet place, and devetopnwnt issues was klentified. Surveying leaders from both tradittonal 
agricultural constituency and Extenston's growing metropolitan clientele was identified as one way 
to better understand citizen attitudes towards gk>bal issues. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the study was to klentify the attitudes of Ohk) agrk;ultural and metropolitan 
leaders toward four intemattonal dimensions. 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

1 . What are the attitudes of Ohk> leaders toward third worid devetopment and poverty? 

2. What are the attitudes of Ohk) leaders toward intematonal trade? 

3. What are the attitudes of Ohk) leaders toward other cultures? 

4. What are the attitudes of Ohk) leaders toward involvenient of Extenston in gk>bal educatton? 

5. What differences ki attitudes exist among the groups sampled? 

METHODOLOGY 
INSTRUMENTATION 

A mail questtonnaire, titled "Gtobal Issues for Ohto's Citizens* was devetoped. A five point, Likert- 
type scale was used to measure attitudes on the four dimenstons: (1) third worid deyek)pn)ent 
and poverty, (2) intemattonal trade, (3) sensitivity to other cultures, (4) Extenston involvement in 
gtobal educatton. Respondents were asked to klentify whether they: (1) strongly disagree, (2) 
disagree, (3) agree, (4) strongly agree or (5) dont know how they feel about a series of statements 
on the topto. Only the numbers 1-4 were used in catoulating the scale vakies. An open-ended 
questton requested addittonal comn)ents on Extension incorporating global concepts into 
educattonal progranis. Respondent personotogtoal infonmatton including: age, gender, level of 
schooling completed, birth in the United States, ethntoity, language proftoiency (other than 
English) and time spent outskle of the United States was collected. Content valkjity was 
established by a panel of experts from the College of Agriculture at The Ohto State University. To 
help control measurement error the questtonnaire was pitoted and fiekJ tested. Cronbach's alpha 
for the instrument was .87. This met criteria (Nunnally. 1967) established for reliability. 

POPULATION 

The target populatton consisted of three strata of Ohto leaders: county agricuHure leaders, state 
level agriculture leaders and metropolitan leaders. A sampto of 385 (Krejcie & Morgan, 1970) was 
klentifiGd using a proporttonate stratified random sampling technk^ue to altow a 5% nnargin of error 
in estimating the mean attitude score for each dinrtenston. 

DATA COLLECTION AND AfOALYSlS 

The questtonnaire and a personalized cover letter were mailed to klentified leaders in June, 1 991 . 
Ouesttonnaires were coded to kientiey early and late respondents among county agricultural 
leaders, Ohto agricultural leaders, and n)etropolitan leaders and to assess non-response eaor. An 
introductory post card and three foltow-up mailings to encourage returns from non-respondents 
were used. Non-response enor was assessed using late respondents (n«42) as a surrogate for 
non respondents (Miller and Smith, 1983). Using a t-test at the .05 alpha level, no signiftoant 
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differences were found between early (n«264) and late respondents* domains of Interest. 
Therefore, results can be generalized from the sample to the accessble population. 

RESULTS 

Three hundred sixteen (82%) of the questionnaires were returned. Returns closely 
approximated the proportions in the population. Responses were coded for computer analysis 
and the Statistical Program for the Social ScifincQs (SPSS) was used. A .05 level of significance 
was established ajsdOid' Descriptive statistics were used. 

ANOVA was used to determine differences between the three target groups on each dimension. 
Statistically significant differences (<.05) were found between groups on each of the dimensions. 
A Scheff post hoc test was used to identify where significant differences occurred t)etween 
groups. As reported in Table 1, Metropolitan leaders exhibited the most positive attitudes toward 
each international dimensions studied. On each dimension, county agricultural leaders were the 
nx>st negative of the three groups targeted for study. 

Table 1 

Attitude of Ohio Leaders Toward Global issues 







STANDARD 


DtMENSIONS 


MEAN 


DEVIATION 


1) THIRD WORLD DEVELOPMENT/POVERTY 


2.aa 


.30 


2) INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


2,77 


,44 


3) SENSITIVITY TO OTHER CULTURES 


3,07 


,37 


4) EXTENSION INVOLVEMENT IN GLOBAL 


2.90 


.40 


EDUCATION 






OVERALL (1.2.3 4 4) 


2.01 


,31 



Sc«i«: 1 = Strongly Dls«grt«; 2 = Disagr««: 3 = Agr««: 4 = Strongly Agr«« 



Attitudes of Ohio leaders toward global issues were positive, but not strongly so. A Lickert type 
scale was used to calcul'ste scale values with 1 « strongly disagree; 2 « disagree; 3 « agree; 4 » 
strongly agree; and 5 « doni know. Only the numbers of 1-4 were used to cakxilate scale values. 
Negative items were reverse coded so the dinDenston couki be summated. Respondents 
showed the most positive attitudes toward cultural sensitivity (X «3.07, SD .37). Slightly less 
positive attitudes were shown toward extenston involvement in gk)bal educatton ( X » 2.9, SD 
.40), third world devetopment (X - 2.77, SD .44). Table 2 reports the resuKs. 

Table 2 

ANOVA: Attitudes Toward Global Dimensions 



ThTd World Extension 
D«v«lopnfi«nt/ lnt#m»tion«J Seniitivityto lnvolv#m«ntin 

Poverty Trade Other Cultures Global Educetion 



Groups 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


County Agriculture 


273** 


.38 


2.5Q** 


.45 


2.Q7* 


.35 


2jr 


.42 


Leaders (n=:dl) 


















Metropolitan 




.30 


2.86^ 


.38 


3.14* 


.37 


3.03* 


.32 


Uaders (n=:133) 


















state Agriculture 


2.©2' 


.30 


2.e4* 


.48 


3.08 


.35 


2.83*" 


.44 


Leaders (n=:ao) 


















Source 


d? 


F 


df 


F 


df 


F 


df 


F 


Main Effects 


2 


10.07* 


2 


10.07* 


2 


6.40* 


2 


13.71* 



*p<.05 a.b > means with common superscript differ significantly 
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Strongest agreement was noted with statements which 1) acknowledged respondent's al>irrty to 
learn from other cultures and countries. 2) valued citizen exchanges t)etween countries, 3) 
indicated Extension had a role to play in educating famiers and agribusiness owners about global 
r-^rkets, 4) global issues, 5) third world development and 6) saw Extension staff needing 
additional training, particulariy related to global maricets. Strongest disagreement was with 
statements which indicated: 1) American farmers did dqI need education on global issues, 2) 
global interdependence is a myth, 3) a major obstacle to economic development in poor countries 
is people who do not woric hard, 4) U.S. responsibility extends only to its own farmers and 5) 
foreigners in the U.S. were taking jobs from U.S. citizens. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1) Overall, the groups targeted for study were positive in their attitude toward global issues, but 
not strongly so. 

2) Metropolitan Leaders exhibited the most positive attitudes toward ail three internatk>nai 
dimenstons studied. County agricultural leaders were signiftoantly (<.05) wore negative in 
attitudes toward: (1) third worid devek>pment and poverty, (2) internattonal trade, and (3) 
sensitivity to other cultures. 

3) County agricultural leaders were the most negative of the three groups targeted for study in 
attitudes toward all three international dimenstons studied. County agrkxiKure leaders were 
signifk^antly (< 05) more negative than Ohk) agrk^ultural leaders on attitudes toward third worid 
devek>pment\poverty and intemattonal trade. 

4) County agrtouttural leaders, Ohio agrk:ultural leaders and metropolitan leaders studied 
expressed the attitude that America's famiers, agribusinesses and mral leaders need educatton 
about competing in gk>bal maricets. Respondents indk:ated we can learn from the cuKure and 
technok>gie8 of other countries and felt citizen exchanges between countries improved the ability 
of partk:ipants to understand and care about how other people live. Attitudes expressed indk:ate 
Extenston has a role to play in helping clientele understand gk>bal issues, gk)bal mari^eting and 
the role of agriculture devek)pment in third worM countries. 

APPLICATION TO PRACTICE 

Each day evidence is found reinforcing the importance of understanding ourselves and others. 
Indivklual chokies impact the gtobal village we inhabit. This applies to decistons at all levels: 
economk), political and sodal. For most people in the worid, direct experience with other countries 
and cultures is infrequent or nonexistent. Even in the U.S., with its geographcalty nx)bile society, 
a tendency exists to stay within our own communities and circle of acquaintances. 

Surveying leaders from both traditk>nal agrkuiltural constituency and Extension's growing 
metropolitan clientele has helped increase understanding of existing attitudes toward gtobal 
issues. Now that this informatton has been gathered, curriculum devetopment and staff in-seo/k:e 
educatk>n programs for Extenston can be based on klentified needs rather than assumpttons. 

Extensk>n needs to educate staff and clientele regarding global issues and the many 
intenelatonshipe whk:h exist. Tbe study indcated gbbal mart^eting and intematonal trade shoukl 
be targeted for emphasis and reinforced ES-USDA recommendattons in Going Gtobal (1989). 
Tradittonal county agricultural constitue7)cy may require curricukjm designed to broaden their 
understanding of third worM devetopment. Any currk^ulum devetoped needs to incorporate 
opportunities for citizens of different cultures to meet and exchange kleas. This may mean travel 
or better utilizatk>n of visiting students, scholars and foreign nattonals living within k)cal 
communities. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AND FEMINIST PHASE THEORY: PRACTICING WHAT WE TEACH 

Linda Lee Sattem 

ABSTRACT 

Adult education is anx)ng a growing body of disciplines examining the role and evolution of 
feminist orientation and study. Recent publications have illustrated this process and effort. 
Feminist phase theory, developed by Tetreauit, is used as a frarDework from which these 
developments are viewed. Although there are indications that the impact of feminist study is 
being fett, nx>st of the materials discovered fell into Tetreault*s second and third phases of 
Corrpensatory and Bifocal Scholarship in a five phase rrxxlel. 

INTRODUCTION 

The impact of feminist study has been assessed in a number of disciplines: history, literature, 
anthropology, philosophy, sociology, psychology and education. A number of models and 
research techniques have been developed and tested to document impact, as well as to outline 
and advocate for further changes. Authors and researchers view feminist study from the 
perspectives of transforming curriculum, publications, history, teaming environn^ents, educators 
and the women themselves. The cun^ent approaches to women and gender in adult education 
have had minimal assessment urxler such framewor1(s. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

There has been a number of recent reviews and articles that illustrates the role of feminist study in 
aduK education. Biundell (1992) notes that although women play a mator role in adult education 
as both learners and educators, little attention has been paid to the issue of gender. Hayes 
c> (1992), studying publications, discovered that little feminist impact was in fact found in the 
professional adult education literature. Spendiff (1992) offers a view and description of how 
feminist adult education can develop. Ball (1992) calls for a turn to critical social research as a 
natural progression of feminist orientation. Although most authors find that adult education is 
lacking in its response to women in general and feminist study in particular, there have been no 
attempts to place adult educatk>n in a theoretk^al frameworic. The feminist phase theory, 
developed by Tetreault (1985), offers a model for this purpose. 

FEMINIST PHASE THEORY 

Feminist phase theory was developed to reflect the common views of wonien held by disciplines. 
TetreauK (1985) describes feminist phase theory as a natural evolutionary process of gender 
incluston in academic settings. 

Male scholarship, phase one, assumes that the male experience is the norm and shared by all. 
Women, as a group and individually, are ignored, not considered. 

Compensatory scholarship phase two, considers women as less than standard, noting them only 
when they, typfcally as individuals, are highly unusual or "non" standard. Theories, beliefs and 
practices are derived from males, and educatfon is important for females to bring them up to 
''standard'*. 

Bifocal scholarship, phase three, views the human experience as dual, male and female. In this 
view male and female experiences are compleowntary, separate, and equal. Strong roles are still 
expected of each gender. 

Feminist scholarship, phase four, values women's experiences, allowing them to speak for 
themselves. The public experience is no tonger considered to be nrxjre inf^portant than the private 
experience. Wonwn are considered pluralisticalty and multidimensional: there are women who do 
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not fit imposed "norms". Questions are asked concerning the impact of race, class, sexual 
orientation and lifestyle on women. 

MtittHQcal/relational scholarship , phase five, is gender t»lanced. There is a holistic view of the 
human experience, a realization that experiences are the same and different across genders. 

FINOIhJGS 

ADULT EDUCATION LITERATURE 

Examples of adult education IHerature (45 journal articles and lx>ok chapters. 5 books and one 
monograph) were selected for review. All materials were published between 1980 and 1992. with 
23 being published before 1988. All specif teally addressed the female gender by utilizatton of 
women as subjects of study, or by writing about the female's role in adutt educatton. 

No nrwrterials were selected that ilkjstrate the first phase, male scholarship. Several authors do 
discuss this level as experienced in adult educatton. Bkindell (1992) focuses on currkxjkjm, 
Hugo (1990) on historical gaps, Laird (1988) on teacher educatton ("wonwn's true professton"), 
with Lomperis (1990) and WiNie and Williams (1966) focusing on women as aduK educators. 

Literature illustrating the second phase of compensatory scholarship was abundant. Arttoles 
spoke about women's "deficits", preparing wonoeh to functfen "tetter at home and work, helping 
women to find their "new confklence". and "women- friendly training and opportunities". Three 
artfcles Ukistrate this phase. Casling (1986) links "wonrwn's subjects" with wonwn's role in the 
home. Her thesis is that "given that wortc in the home can bo rightly regarded as productive, why, 
then are Nvomen's sut^s' regarded as 'recreattonal' in adult educatton?" (p. 41). Laird (1988) 
focuses on "reformed" efforts concerning wonien as teachers, finding that the so-called gender 
neutral efforts are in fact blatantly contradictory and ambiguous. The "reformed" efforts view 
women as deficient, casting them into the rote of teacher, only and for6>fer. Meniam (1 985) writes 
about her expertence as a professor of adult educatton. The arttote's approach is that of women 
having deftoit knowledge atxxjt how to be a professor. Stereotypes such as "...necessary to the 
success of women who have a career in academia is a husband who is genuinely supportive and 
secure" (p. 6). and offering tips on how to manage time and functton on committees make up the 
bulk of the arttoto. 

Adult education literature offers even more ilkistrative examples in phase three, bifocal 
scholarship. These range from the documentatton of the role of women in adult educatton (Willie 
& Williams. 1986; Lomperis. 1990). future trends and needs of women in aduK educatton (Pimot. 
2987; Oglesby. 1991 ; Rtoe & Meyer. 1991), to the impact women's rote in adult educatton has 
had on men (Gurden & Hardman. 1986). Two common themes appear repeatedly: the impact of 
feminist efforts and the uniqueness of aduR women teamers. 

Feminist study and efforts are seen as challenging curricukjm (Parsons. 1990). and theory 
(Miranda. 1980). AduR women learners are being studied at this level from a number of foci 
including: how they can be integrated into educattonal programs (KroU. Deutch & McAutey. 1991). 
their decistons making stytes (Stonewater. 1987). motivatton (Clayton & Smith. 1987). 
psychosocial devetopment (Good. GiK>ert & Scher. 1990; Caffaretta. 1992). and their experiences 
in general (Beer. 1988; Beer & Darkenwato. 1989; Hayes. 1989). Luttrell (1989) includes gender, 
race and dass but still focuses on dual scholarship. Conckistons and comments frequently noted 
differences between mate and femate "nonns. vakies and expectattons". calling femates a "special 
group" of teamers. 

Feminist scholarship (phase four) was tess common. Hayes (1989) offers a theorettoal model of 
feminist teaching. Weiter (1991) compares feminist study with Freire's woric and teachings. 
Atthough Weiier sees feminist study and Freirean pedagogy as being similar in many foci areas, 
she notes several crittoal differences, inckiding the influence and impact of women of cotor. 
AddittonaUy. she chaUer)ges the assumptton that all women are interested in the same issues 
found in bifocal schotersNp. Several artictes offered applted Mkistrattons: O'Neil and Cam>U (1988) 
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describe a process and training to increase gender awareness and roles; and Saul's (1992) 
evaluation of a women's studies conference combines both women's studies and a holistic model 
of continuing education for professionais. 

Hart (1992) and Ball (1992) both offer strong support for the movement of adult education 
reseaix^h and practice into the fourth phase. Ball accepts that more research needs to be done 
concerning women's experiences, and "...that we must not confine ourselves to studies women 
but rather to ensure that alt research is gender-sensitive and acknowledges patriarchal social 
relations" (p. 13). 

Even fewer examples were discovered illustrating the fifth, multifocal/reiational scholarship, phase 
in aduH education ...arature. Qumport (1986) researching feminist scholars, discovered that they 
are striving for a rrxiKI-disciplinary, social change orientation, and are faced with many difficulties. 
Ball (1992) echoes these difficulties as she and her colleagues attempt to more to this level in 
adult educatbn. Ball feels that despite its potential to be so, adult education has often failed to be 
transfomiative due to its unwillingness to view and participate in critical social theory and action. 
Although this is particularly true with the issues of racism and sexism. Ball also finds a need for 
adult education to examine peace, environmental issues, gay rights and aitemative lifestyles. 

Spendiff (1992) writes about the meaning of feminist adult education, offering a historical review 
and comparisons of feminist approaches. Spendiff concludes "\^fth knowledge of ourselves, and 
each other, we might no longer be poweriess, arKi i suspect that this is why we meet with so nxich 
resistance to feminist ways of v^rt<ing. The education of women is a dangerous thing" (p. 1 29). 

An excellent example of actual practk)e of this phase can be found in Cunningham's "Own Your 
Advocacy" (199C'). Cunningham, responding to another author who believes that adult educators 
can and shouU be neutral, states that the pubic and personal are intertwined and that people 
cannot help but be swayed by their own values, experiences and beliefs. 

CONCLUSION 

IMPLICATIONS 

Tetreault's model's evolutbnary nature is critical, cleariy each phase builds on eartier phases. 
Duriftg Compensatory and Bifocal ScJK>larship (phases 2 and 3), valuable informatton is learned 
about women and their experiences. This informatton was and is nDissing from our knowledge 
base. The danger would be that adult education stays in these eariy phases. 

There is a sense that Feminist Scholarship (phase 4) is to be feared. However, this too is a critical 
step in the evolutton. Only after women's experiences have been studied and vacated, can true 
ifKlusiveness be experienced in the final Multifocai/relattonal Scholarship phase. 

ANALYSIS 

Adult educatton as a discipline, is moving through the second and third phases of the feminist 
phase theory. The folk)wing is a quk:k analysis of this process with illustrative questions t)eing 
asked in each phase. 

Male Scholarship There is little or no inckiston of women as subjects, no value placed on women's 
experiences, no conskleratk>n of women's needs. Common questk>ns include: Why study 
women? Haveni they ahvays been a part? Doni these theories (practk:es, needs, etc.) apply to 
them also? 

Compensatory Schoiarship Articles and efforts noting how women are missing, courses focusing 
on preparing women to make it in the (man's) workJ, and women being viewed as different, 
represent the prevalent modes of gender incluston. Common questtons include: How can the 
discipline retrieve informatk>n tost or never gathered about women? Who are the women who 
have "made it" (meet the male norms)? What have women done that are in the comfortable areas 
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of their traditional roles? Why are women rocking the t)oat? What courses can we offer to intrac? 
this "special" group (women)? 

Riffv^fli Scholarship Many articles and efforts focus on women t comparr their experience with 
men, there is acknowledgment that women have been "left out", and there are efforts to 
recapture tost history of the "typfcar woman. Common questtons include: How has women's aduR 
educatton experiences been different than that of men's? How can we meet the unique needs of 
women in adult educatton? What nrwtivates women? What support sersrtces do women need? 

MiiKifonai/reiational Scholarship Adult educatton praclittoners and authors are beginning to call for 
a focus where genders are balanced in the frameworic of human experiences. Comrron 
questtons include: How can adult educatton valkJate the full range of human experiences? How 
can we take into account gender withoul trying to reestablish norms and roles? 

Lather (1984) notes that feminism "is the most diffused and polittoized culture of resistance in the 
United States" (p. 59). Feminism Is here to stay and aduK educatton appears to be in the process 
of devetoping a data base concerning women and their multifaceted experiences. This is a large 
area that has been ignored, and it behooves adutt educatton to recognize its' own practices and 
advocacy that stops the full inciuston of all adults. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

While the field of human resource development is a clearly identiftable activity to those employed 
in Human Resource Departments in business and industry, for many of us in adult education the 
field's definition and boundaries are much less clear. As Karen Watkins has put it: "Like adult 
education generally, rt is a field in search of a definitton." (Handbook of Adult and Contin?jing 
Education. 198S). Interestingly, our conceptual diffk)ulties askle, this is the fastest growing area 
of practk:e in the fiekl of adult education in the United States. 

Perhaps the confusion about Human Resource Devetopment as a field of adult educatk)n is 
epitomized by its treatment in the Handbook . It is discussed in the division of the book entitled 
"Major Providers of Educational Programs For Adults", under a chapter heading of "Business and 
Industry". This seems to identify the fiekJ pretty cleariy with the activity we all know as "training". 
The alternative placenrient (which woukJ have seemed more appropriate to me) would have been 
in the division of the book labeled "Program Areas", where we find adult basic educatk>n and 
continuing educatton for the professtons. 

So, is human resource devetopment just a r)ew name for job training? Not according to the 
interesting definitton offered by Watkins. "Human Resource Devek)pnr>6nt is the fiekj of study 
and practk:e responsible for the fostering of a k>ng-term, work-related learning capacity at the 
indivkiual, group and organizational level of organizattons." (p. 427) The first thing to note about 
this definitk)n is that while the ewptoyer is likely to be a provkier, other types of providers coukj 
also be involved in human resource devek^ment. Second, the key objective is fostering a 
learning capacity, not acquiring partcular skills. 

With this broader definttk)n in mind we can now survey the four papers in the human resource 
devetopment category. Two of these papers (Conklin and Rollins & Goklen) deal with continuing 
professk>nal educatk>n. one (Pritz & Imel) deals with wortqDiace literacy, and one (Laswell) takes us 
a good distance from "training" with Its investigatton of adult learning foltowing job k>ss. 

The Conklin paper reports the results of a study of professk>nals emptoyed by The Ohk) State 
University Extension. The study examines professtonals* attitudes and competences relative to 
the imptomentatton of a broad new programming emphasis krK>wn as "issues programming". With 
her findings indk^ating professk>nals limited acceptance of this new emphasis, the author goes on 
to examine the concerns they expressed and the need for rTY>re effective in-servk^e training. 

Rollins and Goklen report the results of a study performed to determine the educattonal needs of 
crop management technk)ians. Because the group (universe) to be studied was the 16 
indivkiuals doing this type of woric in Pennsylvania, the authors chose focus groups as their data 
gathering technk)ue. The data indk^ate that the technk:ians view themselves as bask^ally 
provkiers of technk:al informatk>n to farmers. The authors seeing the key role that these people 
coukJ play in more broadly educating farmers, advocate expanded training in adult education 
principles so the technk)ians coukl play this larger role. 

The Pritz & Imel paper is the only one of this set of four whk:h is not a research study. It is an 
expk>ratk>n of the extent to whk^h woricplace literacy programs reflect good adult educatk>n 
practk:e. The paper advocates, as Hs title deariy states, "Involving Woricers In Wort<place Literacy." 
One of the ways to do this that is discussed in the paper is the DELTA process, whk^h is a literacy 
task analysis based on input from woricers themselves. With the natk)nal concern about k)w levels 
of wori<place literacy running high, the authors cautk>n against quk:k-fix solutk)ns. They advocate 
theoretk^atly grounded literacy programs, and continued research to determine the effk^acy of the 
various programs in place. 

And finally, the Laswell paper puts us into a totally different context. Instead of examining the 
educattonal needs of some category of emptoyees, Laswell focuses on the psychok>gk;al state of 
indivkjuals who have recently become unemptoyed. The author's data was derived from an In 
depth study of six indivkiuals who were dealing with job toss. The data reveal job toss to be an 
extraordinary event in a person's life that is both traumatto and transfomiative in nature. Laswell 
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sees adult educators being in a posKion to "differentially impact the eventual outcomes of the job 
toss experience." This potentially pivotal role is similar to the mentoring rote discussed by authors 
such as Laurent Datoz. 

David B. Patton 

The OhK) State University 
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ISSUES PROGRAMMING TRAINING NEEDS OF 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION FACULTY 

Nikki L. Conklin. Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

Focus Group Interviews (FGI) and a mail survey based on the Borich model of needs assessment 
were used to study attitudes toward issues programming and training needs of the population of 
Ohio Extension faculty (N-298). Attitude, importance, knowledge, and ability to implement 
issues programming were studied in relation to: tenure, program area assignment, prior training, 
prior employment in education, professional role, and academic major of highest degree. Though 
issues programming was perceived as important, faculty attitude, knowledge and ability to 
implement were not rated very high. Using Stepwise nfUjKipie regression, training and program 
area assignment had low, positive associattons with attitude toward issues programming. Training 
had a tow, positive association with importance, knowledge and ability to implement issues 
programmirig. Training needs kjentified inckjded resource klentifk)atk)n, evaluation, and 
audience identification. Participants in FGIs(n»:33) identified several concerns: how disciplines 
contribute to issues; what motivation and reward exists for interdisciplinary woric; how are issues 
kjentified; who composes the clientele base within Extenston; and how issues programming 
alters traditional programming. FGIs provkied valuable explanatton to support the quantitative 
findings. Additk>nal research is needed to measure knowledge about issues programming and to 
study effectiveness of in-sen/k:e training methods dealing with issues programming. 

INTRODUCTION 

Since 1985, the Nattonal Initiatives Coordinating Committee of the Cooperative Extensk>n 
System has devetoped and initiated implemenlatton of a framewori^ for program developrnent 
called issues programming focusing on a proactive, relevant and integrated approach to non- 
fomial education. The underiying purpose in this redirectton is to provide relevant research based 
information to improve people's lives. Issues are defined as matters of wkie public concern arising 
from complex human problems (Dalgaard, et al, 1988). Target audiences for educattonal 
programs are identified from extensive needs assessnient. The program design, implementation, 
evaiuatton and resources may differ based upon the needs of a partk^uiar target audience. Issues 
are addressed in an interdisciplinary manr>er, usir>g the resources of the disciplines most 
appiicabie to the needs. This differs from the program devek>pment wodel traditk>natly used by 
Extension professionals which relies on the disciplinary base of agriculture, home economk^s and 
natural resources with programs targeted to mral and small town adults, fanDers, homemakers, and 
4-H ckib members. 

The complexity of organizational change is magnified by the lack of a defined theoretk^at based in 
educattonal administratton (Vroom, 1983) and the lack of research concerning Cooperative 
Extenston System administration and leadership (Boone, 1987). Indivkiual practittoners are 
adoption and change agents whose behavtor is a key indk^tor of the innovatton and adopfion 
process (Hall, et al, 1975). The Concerns Based Adoptk>n Model (CBAM) kientifies the 
concerns, feelings, and perceptions of individuals about an innovatk>n as critk^al elements of the 
change process (Hall, 1976). In>sen/k:e education is consktered a significant factor contributing to 
arousal and resolutton of concerns in the CBAM model. 

OSU Extension has made an organizatiortal commitment to knplement issues programming. Since 
the issues paradigm is a new focus of the Extensx)n System natk)natly, little research has been 
identified concerning trainirig needs of professtonals. A systerratic approach to managing the 
change to issu^^s programming might inckxie: provistons for skill development of staff, recognition 
by administrators that staff will have strong feelings which need to be expressed, support and 
leadership from the state to change prtorities, signifk:ant staff devek>pment support, and 
klentifk^ation of sources of resistance within the organization (Dalgaard, et al, 1988). 
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PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to describe Extension faculty perceptions of issues programming 
and to determine their perceived ability to irpplement the program development process. The 
following questions guided the researcher in the study: (1) what are OSU Extension faculty 
perceptions of attitudes, knowledge, importance, and ability to implement issues programmirig; 
(2) da perceptions differ based upon the characteristics of tenure, program area assignment, prior 
training about issues programming, prior professional experience in education, professional role, 
and major area of highest degree; (3) what relationships exist among the variables and selected 
population characteristics; (4) what are the training needs of OSU Extension faculty regarding 
specific concepts of issues programming; and (5) what sources of information arxj training about 
issues programming are cunrentiy used by Extension faculty? 

METHODOLOGY 

The participants included a census of the population of 321 Ohio Extension faculty at the county, 
district, and state level identified from the most cun^ent Extension directory at the time of the 
study. Both quant^ative and qualitative methods were used in this mixed method research study. 
The purpose of using mixed method research was twofold: (1) to use the firxJings from qualitative 
Focus Group interviews (FGI) to develop a quantitative attitudinal scale and needs assessment 
instrument and (2) compfimentarity, to provide illustration or clarification of the quantitative findings 
(Greene. Caracelli, and Graham, 1969). 

FOCUS GROUP INTERVIEWS 

Focus Group Interview (FGI) groups were used to uncover the diversity of attitudes concerning 
issues programming and to identify sources of information used by Extension faculty to learn 
about issues programming. The data collected in the eariy FGIs were used in the development of 
the mail survey. Five FGI groups included 33 participants stratified by professional role: state 
specialists, field faculty including county ani district, and district directors. The groups were 
formed through a process of systematic random sampling and participant availability. The 
researcher drew a random sample and called each potential participant using a prescribed 
invitation process. Individuals acceptirig the invitation for the given date composed the focus 
group. Counties were grouped for geographical convenience prior to sampling. 

The Systematic ^4otiflcation Process was used to maximize participation of consenting individuals 
(Krueger, 1985). OSU Extension provided reimbursement of travel expenses for participants. 
Three individuals trained in FGI procedures served as moderators. The researcher served as 
assistant moderator to minimize potential bias from verbal arxi non-verbal cues. Each FGI 
proceeded for a maximum of 1 hour 15 minutes using a consistent set of five questions. All 
proceedings were recorded on audio tape using pressure zone microphones and backup notes 
were maintained in event of recording failure. Prior to participation, the researcher explained that 
the session was to be recorded and indicated the disposition of the tapes following the session. 
The audio tapes were destroyed following transcription of the content. 
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MAIL SURVEY 

A mail survey w:is developed consisting of three parts: an attitudinal scale using a 5 point Likert- 
type scale, a deeds assessment scale, and demographic questions. Participant ratings were 
summated and averaged to determine an individual attitudinal rating. Findings were reported as 
mean attitudinal ratings ranging from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 5 (Strongly Agree). The needs 
assessment scale was based upon a model developed by Bonch (1980). Individuals ranked 
perceived knowledge, importance and ability to implenDent specific competencies using a 5 point 
Likert-type scale. Ratings ranges from 1 (low) to 5 (high). Discrepancy scores were catoutated for 
both the knowledge and ability to implement scales and ranked using statistical means to weigh 
relative importance of values assigned to survey responses. The ranking was used to identify 
priority training needs. Discrepancy scores were cateuiated for 6 competencies: issues 
identification, audience identifk)ation, resource kientificatton, program delivery methods, 
organizatton of issues programming and evakiation of issues programming. Respondents also 
provided information concerning program area assignnrient. gender, tenure in Extension, years 
professional experiences in other educational roles, major area of highest degree attained and 
the number and source of trainirig used concerning isGoes programming. 

Measurement error was a key threat to internal validity of tNs study. Content valkiity of the 
instruments was assessed by a panel of experts. The FGI questions and mail survey were 
reviewed by four Extension leaders from across the United States. The n^il survey was pik>t 
tested with an accessible group of 21 Extensk>n professtonals who were not part of the 
populatton to be studies to establish clarity and suitabiiity. Cronbach's Alpha nxKlel was used to 
deternw>e internal consistency coefficients for both the attitudinal and training needs scales. The 
Cronbach Alpha coefficient for the attitudinal scale was .89 after deletion of two items negatively 
correlated with attitude. Cronbach's Alpha coefficients for the 6 subscales of the needs 
assessment section ranged from a k)w of .1 0 to a high of .87. As a resuR, two items were deleted 
and three subscales revised for inckjston in the final instrument to meet the criteria established by 
Nunnally (1967). 

DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

The survey was sent to the populatton of three hundred twenty-six faculty members with a final 
response of 91 .4% (N-i298). Extension mail packets were used to save postage. A cover letter 
co-signed by the Director and Associate Director of OSU Extenston supported partk^ipation in the 
study. A small rx>tepad served as an incentive to increase response rate (Berdie, Anderson, et al, 
1986). Surveys were coded with the date of return for analysis of early and late respondents as 
reconvnend by MiUer and Smith (1983). Two reminder letters were mailed to encourage response. 
Two hundred and eighty-nine (88.6%) were considered usable responses. Cross tabulation and 
CN Square analyses coniparing eariy and late reopoTKients for each of the independent variables 
found all variables to be irKiependent. 

FGI data were transcribed masking the identity of indrvkkial partteipants. The transcribed data 
were reduced and sorted using the corrxxiter software ETHNOGRAPH. Relevant quotes were 
reported without identifk^ation of the resjDondent. Interpretation, judgments and recommenda- 
tions were reported in narrative and list form. 

Quantitative data were coded onto floppy disk and analyzed using the Statistk:al Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSSx) cornputer program. Frequencies, percent and measures of central 
tendency described characteristk^s of faculty perceived attitudes, knportance, knowledge, and 
ability to implement issues programming. Stepwise multiple regressk>n analysis was used to 
exanrMne variance of collective and separate contribution of the independent variables. 
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FINDINGS 

The majority of the participants (62%) were male, with Agriculture (43%) as program area 
assignment. Approximately 60% of the females hekJ positions in Home Economics. Seventy-five 
percent of the respondents were fiekJ faculty, the majority of whom were county agents. The 
mean tenure in Extension of the respondents was 11.70 years. Fifty-two percent of the group 
had prior employment in an educational field for an average of 3.11 years. A high percentage 
(43%) of the respondents hold their highest degree in education. 

The mean attitude rating of 3.40 can t>est t>e described as neutral or undecided. Attitude ratings 
were The overall mean importance rating for the population was 3.92 or moderately high. Faculty 
rated perceived knowledge about issues programming (3.32) and ability to implement issues 
programming (3.25) as nrxxJerate. Faculty holding an agriculture program area assignment and 
faculty serving as state specialists consistently rated attitude, importance, knowledge and ability to 
implement issues programming bek)w the mean. District directors consistently rated each of 
these variables above the mean. 

Faculty attitude, knowledge, importance, and ability to implement issues programming were 
examined in relatton to six characteristk^s variables: tenure, program area assignment, prior 
training, prior emptoyment in an educattonat fiekl, professtonal role, and academk; major of highest 
degree attained. Using Stepwise multiple regresston, training (r«.20) and program area 
assignment (r«.15) were found to have low, positive associations with attitude toward issues 
programming. The other characteristic variables were rK>t included in the equation. 
Apfxoximately 16% of the variance is accounted for by these two variables. 

Training was also found to have a tow, positive associatton with importance (r«.25), knowledge 
(r«.33) and ability to implement issues programming(r«.26). Training accounted for approximately 
33% of the variance of knowledge, 26% of the variance of ability to implement and 25% of the 
variance of importar)ce. Training may sen/e as a predctor of attitude, importance, knowledge and 
ability to implement issues programming with this populatton. 

Discrepancy scores were cak^ulated for knowledge and ability to implenr)ent issues programming 
for each of six subscales composing the needs assessrnent instrument. High discrepancy scores 
indicated the foltowing three areas as high priority for training: resource kientifk^atton, evaluatton 
of issues programming and audience kientificatton. Within each of these areas, specifk: 
competencies emerged as high priorities for training. The competer)cies were the same for both 
the knowledge and ability to implement issues programming scales in all subscales except 
audience kjentiftoatton. 

Respondents were asked to check all sources of training they had utilized to learn about issues 
programming. Eight sources were listed as well as one labeled "other. The mean number of 
sources of training concerning issues programming used by the parttoipants was 2.68 of a 
possible nine sources, the four most frequently used sources of training amor^g all jfaculty were 
district in-servtoe (f«lS5). reading US Departrront of Agriculture (USD A) publteattons (f«116), 
nattonal professtonal associatton meetings (f«ll3) and viewing the USDA vtoeotape "Investing in 
Amertoa*s Future" (f«99). Though distrct in-servtoe was the most frequently cited source of 
training, only slightly more than half of the respondents used this method. The sources listed 
HDost frequently by fieto faculty can be described as including dialogue, while those used by state 
specialists focused upon independent thinking and analysis. 

in additton to provkiing input for devek)pment of quantitative instmmentatton, the FGIs provided 
vakjable explanatton to support the quantitative findings. Though parttoipants described many 
characteristtos of issues programming, two components were not clearly recognized: the 
controversial nature of issues arKJ the publto poltoy component of issues programming. In 
additton, parttoipants equated problems and issues. 
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Participants raised many concerns about issues programming. Advantages and disadvantages 
were not clearly discernible; many concerns that were identified as advantages were also 
identified as disadvantages. For example, participants expressed concern that real or artificial 
barriers exist with disciplinary specialization that hamper adoption of issues programming. Yet 
others perceived specialization as an asset when multiple disciplines are applied in an 
interdisciplinary manner to an issue. Other examples included: whether the promotion and tenure 
system provides motivation and reward for interdisciplinary teamwork; how issues are identified; 
who composes the clientele base within the organizational mission; and whether issues 
programming suppienr^ents or replaces traditional programming. 

When asked to describe how issues programming differed from the way indivkluals currently 
devek>ped programs, four areas surfaced: effects upon personnel, issues klentification process, 
political impacts of issues programming and impact upon clientele. Some personnel perceived 
issues programmir)g as a new risk and challenges , where others described it as "arm twisting" to 
make people work together in a university system. It is perceived that there is inconsistent 
infomnatton about the goals and expectations of issues programnDing, both within Extension arKl 
externally with ciientele and the politk^al arer^a. The consensus appeared to be that issues should 
be detennined k>cally rather than at a state or federal level to insure local relevance of 
programming. Some concem was expressed that issues programming is "PolKcally driven from 
USDA". Extension professionals tended to assume that local politk^al priorities were in conflk:t 
with national priorities, thus the issues programnDirig focus would make it more difficult to obtain 
local funding. 

Participants frequently expressed that issues programming would generate new clientele while 
alienating traditk)nal clientele groups, assuming that existing clientele wouki not be interested in 
issues programming. Some participants indk^ated they already do more than 50% issues 
programming, where others indk)ated that "attitude adjustments must take place within the ranks 
of Extension first". Several questk)ns were raised about strategies for implementatton and 
evahiation of issues. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This research has impiicattons for those who administer issues programnwng for OSU Extension 
as well as for those who devetop in-service educatton programs. The findings suggest that future 
training efforts be focused in th^ competency areas of evaluation, resource klentification and 
audience klentificatton. If issues programming is to become a major focus for planning and 
implementatton OSU Extension progran^, then administrators need to conskJer the neutral 
attitude of faculty. Questions nrxjst be addressed concerning credit for interdisciplinary efforts in 
the promotton and tenure system, how subject matter specializatton interfaces with issues 
programming, how issues are klentified and by whom, how priority clientele groups are klentified, 
and how issues programs relate to traditk>nal programs. Training may also be needed to 
emphasize the publk) pottey focus and controversial nature of issues. Administrators may also 
need to consider that among present faculty, the majority are agriculturally oriented and perceive 
issues programming less favorably than other faculty. If the organizattonal emphasis is to shift 
toward issues programming these faculty may need to be a target audience for training. As new 
personnel are hired, attention may need to be given to recruitment of individuals with background 
in publk: polk:y, politk^al science or social sciences. Specialists may also be a target group for 
training to emphasize how disciplinary specialization can contritxite to issues programming. Since 
state specialists tended to used more independent nf>eans of training, perhaps opportunities to 
foster dialogue are rieeded. To foster an interdisciplinary focus, networtcs of specialists across 
disciplines need to be organized. 
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Based upon the findings of this study, the researcher recomnrwnds several possibilities for future 
research: (1) this stuc^ be conducted with Extension professionals in other states :(2) this study 
be repeated with samples of OSU Extension faculty after additional training has been provided in 
identified areas; (3) a study be conducted using both cognitive measure of knowledge and 
perceived knowledge using discrepancy scores to confirm the accuracy of discrepancy scores 
with this population; (4) the attltudinal section of the instrument be re-administered over time to 
measure change of faculty attitude toward issues programming; and (5) a longitudinal study be 
devek>ped to examine the degree to which issues programming is implemented by Extension 
faculty. 
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UP FROM THE ASHES: ADULT LEARNING 
IN THE AFTERMATH OF JOB LOSS 

Terri D. LasweU 

ABSTRACT 

The occurrence of job loss has taken on overwhelming proportions in the *90s, and presents new 
challenges for trainers and aduK educators in Human Resource Development (HRD) and other 
adult teaming environments. Utilizing the paradigm of naturalistic inquiry, this study interprets the 
experience of job loss and provides insight into aduK learning as a potentially central component 
of the job loss experience. Findings indicate that job loss is an extraordinary event in a person^s 
life, an interruption that is both traumatic and transformative in nature. Resulting experiences of 
incidental learning are characterized by fragmentation, alienation, and the emergence of new 
perspectives, and include redefining personal relationships, examination of personal values, and 
reflection on the foundations of self-worih and personal image. The need to effectively cope and 
to "make sense of what has happened** drives individuals to engage in formal and/or informal 
learning activities. The HRD and adult educatfon practitfoner can impact the eventual outcomes of 
the job toss experience, and are in an excellent positton to help these learners renew self-worth 
and tmst, and to achieve growth through personal exptoration and new perspectives. 

INTRODUCTION 

The occurrence of involuntary job toss has become or>e of today's realities as one-job-one- 
company careers become increasingly rare: companies can no tonger afford to retain the marginal 
employee; re-training is not always a viable optton; and overwhelming rxjmbers of people are 
t>eing caught in the inferrx) of repercussions created by company nriergers, acquisittons, and 
downsizings. Within HRD departments, the process is generally viewed as "over" once the exit 
interview is conrplete, severance arranged, and the desk cleaned out. For the person 
undergoing the job toss, however, the discharge is the beginning of a complex, dynamto, and 
extraordinary learning experience. 

As a life event, job toss frequently leaves a person confused and devastated, with little effective 
means to cope with the experience (Winegardner, et al, 1988; Kieselbach & Lunser, 1990). The 
disciplines of psychology and soctotogy have devoted cor^sklerable attentton to the impact of job 
toss. Overall findings link unemptoyment with an array of psychotogtoal and phystotogtoal 
disorders including depresston, chemtoal dependency, psychosomatto illness, family abuse, and 
suckle (Kieselbach & Lunser, 1990; Steinweg, 1990). The social and economic ramiftoattons are 
staggering, parttoulariy when viewed from a context of indirect effect where the consequences of 
job toss have been estimated to reach roughly 20% of the U.S. populatton-50 militon people 
(Steinweg, 1990). Unemptoyment literature also reveals potentially positive aspects of job toss: 
opportunities to re-evaluate goals, to change life directton, arxJ to stimulate personal and/or 
professtonal growth (Crystal & Bolles, 1974; DeRouche & McDougaii, 1984). 

Rarely, however, has job toss been viewed from the perspective of adult learning. Worthing with 
the unemptoyed is no tonger the sole dominton of unemptoyment counsetors and special 
agencies. In their study of life transrttons, Aslanian and Brickell (1980) found that adults in job toss 
transitton have an extremely high rate of parttoipatton in teaming activKies. This presents new 
challenges for the adult educator as people turn to learning activities as a means to ease 
transittons, gain new knowledge, and to re-evaluate life/career chotoes. In light of these 
circumstances it is crittoal that adult educators understand the comptox nature of job toss, the 
experiences of inckjental learning, and the growing need to effectively facilitate formal and 
informal learning experiences for this rapidly expanding populatton. The potentially transfonnative 
nature of the job toss experience carries profound impUcattons for aduK educators and trainers, 
and presents a viston of an emerging role for those involved in worthing with people who have 
experienced job toss. 
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THE RESEARCH INQUIRY 

Given the increasing incidence of job loss, the impact of the indirect consequences both socially 
and economically, and the fact that adults turn increasingly to a wide range of learning activities as 
a way to cope with and make meaning of their experiences, there is a strong need to more fully 
understand the nature of the job toss experience for woricers and educators alike. This Inquiry 
sought, through qualitative means, to investigate the nature of job toss and the experiences of 
teaming within this context. The primary purposes of this study were twofoW: 1) to describe, 
chronfcte and interpret the experience of job toss, and 2) to gain insight into adult teaming as a 
potentially central component of the job toss experience. 

A case study was undertaken utilizing the paradigm of naturalistto inquiry (Lincoln & Guba, 1985). 
Six indivkluals parttoipated, coming from communfcatton, manufacturing, agricultural, health and 
educattonal industries. The qualitative methods used were emergent in nature and study 
implementatton was built upon the successive devetopment of purposive sampling, inductive 
analysis, and projectton of next steps. Data were coltected through multiple observattons of a job 
toss support group, open-ended intervtews, foltowHjp inten/iews, unobtrusive clues, and the use 
of secondary sources. Study partfcipants reftected the foltowing characteristics: an even divisfon 
of peopto discharged for perfonnance-related reasons and those who had been discharged as a 
resuH of circumstances beyond their control (e.g. company ctosing); 25 to 55 years of age; cun'ent 
job status of unemptoyed. "survival" emptoyment. and satisfying emptoyment; discharge positton 
tenure from 6 months to 20 years; extremely tow and extremely high tevels of satisfactton gained 
from their discharge positfons; and time period from discharge to date of study inten/iews ranging 
from approximately three months to eleven years. 

Due to the potentially sensitive nature of disctosures. data collected from interviews and 
observattons were recorded in fieU notes. Imniediately foltowing irtendews and observattons. the 
fteW notes were filled out and underwent an initial menwing and coding process foltowed by 
content analysis. Member checks were conducted with all partfcipants. and the final research 
outcomes came about as the result of negotiatfon with partfcipants. inter-coder agreement, and 
peer reviews. To ensure trustworthiness and dependability, an audit trail was nrwintained that 
included memos and journal entries, data reconstruction and syntheses products, and 
methodotogfcal notes. 

FINDINGS 

Regardtess of their speciffc discharge contexts, respondents described their experiences in 
temis of their acttons. emottonal "stages." ways of changing, coping adivittes. and concurrent life 
events, and recounted their experiences in a toose chronotogy: what they experienced 
immediately foltowing the discharge announcement, how they vtewed their overall experience at 
the time of our intervtew. and their experiences and responses in between these two points. 

Findings revealed that the nature of job toss and the resulting experiences of inckiental teaming 
are characterized by fragmentatton. a sense of alienation, and the emergence of new 
perspectives. The expertence was described as an "intermptton" that was both traunruitfc and 
transtomriative in nature and characterized by periods of extreme emottonal turmoil, unantfcipated 
change, and internal conflfct concerning rotes, percepttons of self, and relatfonships with others. 
For sorro. the job toss precipitated divorce, a restmcluring of social relatk>nships. or a redefining 
of financial goals. For others there were increased thoughts of nrx)rt>idity or sufcide. Of greatest 
impact, however, were the emottonal ramiffcattons. One respondent describes his experience in a 
way whfch the others echoed: 

really is a tot like death, yet lt*s not quite the same. I have flashes. Anger hKs. 
then backs off. Stages seem to njn together, overlap. It's scary. Self- 
confkJence-shaking. I'm anger-driven, bitter. It's also embarrassing. And 
frustrating. There's self-pity and depresston. i have a sense that something has 
happened to me, but I'm not real ctear on exactly what has changed." 
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"Up's and down's" characterized the days, weeks, or months following the discharge, 
accompanied by a sometimes daily struggle to renrtain active rather than reactive or withdrawn. For 
some, this was evidenced by a significant increase in sleep, in the amounts of alcohol consumed, 
or "a new need to make 1o do' lists, just to show myself there really was something to get up for 
each day.** For one respondent, 

I had to figlit, every day, to get past the depressk>n. I had a real sense of 
worthlessness. I had to force myself to make calls. I painted tiie house. There 
was a tot of frantk; activity that I think was to make up for not wor1<ing. And it 
helped me avokJ nf>eeting and talking with people. 
Regardless o! the circumstances surrounding the discharge, respondents noted an increased 
hesitancy in decision-making, greater uncertainty in their actions, and a corresponding 
questioning of themselves and frequently their families and friends as well. 

I had so much self-doubt. During the announcement, I leamed that the others 
had known aH week what was coming, and hadnl toU me or acted any differently. 
For a white afterwards, maybe even a little today, I had a hard Wvoe trusting people. 
I had a sense of some hkkJen agenda behind what ttiey were saying to me. 

Respondents chronk^led an indeterminate period of critcal self-reflectton where life directton was 
"reassessed,** where okl roles and self-images were shed and a new ""sense of place** in the worid 
was perceived. One respondent recounted. 

One day I saw a group of people outskie the unemptoyment offrce. My first 
thought was, if they realty wanted a job they'd get one. I'm afrakJ I've always been 
a little self-righteous, especially when it came to people on welfare. Then it hit 
me: that's me standing there! Somehow, that changed the whole way I viewed 
both myself and others, i think I have more empathy rK>w. It's easier for me to see 
other people's perspectives. 

For all respondents, there was ultimately **a turning point,** **a release,** or **sense of relief that I was 
being propelled to take actkDn that I hadnt been able to take before.** With this came a 
reaffirmatton or renewal of their sense of self that occurred apart from their acceptance of a new 
positton. For some this carDe qutokly, for others more stowly. **Support** was named as a crrtcal 
element of this devek>pment and came through a variety of channels: family members, close 
friends, professionals, and the respondents' own spiritual/personal belief systems. Regardless of 
its source, support appears to have been a central basis lor growth. 

The job k)ss experience continued to impact respondents even k>ng after a new and satisfying 
career positton had been obtained. Respondents describing themselves as **happy and content** 
in a new positk>n also described an underrkling fear of the job toss occurring again and a general 
lack of security. Though all respondents described signiftoant growth, positive changes they had 
made in themselves or their life situatton, stronger relattonships and increased self-knowledge 
that they associated with the experience of job toss, they also described episodes or "llashbacks** 
of anger or depresston, self-doubt and lack of tmst even several years after their discharge. The 
memory of the depth of emotton experienced in the aftermath of the job toss also renuiins: **Even 
after eleven yea^, now, when I think back on that time, I can feel the numbness. It all comes right 
back and Ws Ike I'm right there again.** 

In spite of the tumioil. anxiety, and uncertainty, without exceptton the job toss was perceived as a 
**real teaming experience,** a time of growth, exptoratton, and deciston-making. Parttoipants 
focused their descripttons on inckJental teaming experiences and the impact this learning has had 
on their lives since their discharge, often described as ''I woutoni krK>w what I do today, if that 
hadnl happened.** Such leamirig includes the redefinir)g of personal relattonships, examinatton 
of personal values, reftectton on the foundattons of self-worth and personal image, and the 
exptoratton of dreams, goals, arxi interests. 
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Each respondent also engaged in fonnal and/or informal teaming activities including self-directed 
teaming, job search education and support groups, retraining as the result of a "survival" job, a 
return to higher educatton. and participation in job loss/career counseling. Though practical 
reasons were included (e.g. to "sharpen" job search skills) the primary reason given for such 
engagement was to "help me cope" and "help me make sense of what has happened." For each 
respondent, however, the learning experience was hampered by periods of depression, 
withdrawal and isolatton, self-pity, anger, and a desire to "lick my wounds." Feelings of self-doubt, 
diminished self-worth, and sense of betrayal were identifted as having the greatest impact on their 
ability to take effective actton. 

DISCUSSION 

In what ways does an awareness of the nature of the job tess expertence help us to understand 
adult teaming and, more speciffcally, what is cur rote as aduR educators in this process? Laurent 
Datoz, in Effective Teaching and Mentoring (1990), presents participatton in teaming experiences 
as a means to "help . . . make sense of lives whose fabric of meaning has grown frayed." (pg. 1) 
This is an especiv lly appropriate descriptfon for teaming in the context of job toss. The learning 
component of job toss can be characterized as both incklental and organized, both instruniental 
and transformative in nature. In effect, teaming occurs at times without conscfous intentton, at 
other tinrws within a very planned, more structured context, and may be both task-related and 
practfcal, or characterized by insights and self-knowtedge gained through self-reflectk)n (Merriam 
& Caffarella, 1991). EvkJence strongly suggests that engagement in teaming activity is not so 
much for purposes of gaining practical knowledge, skills, or attitudes, but the deeper belief that it 
will, in some way, help to reframe and give new meaning to their experience. The sense of "a 
turning point" or "release" described by study respondents may depfct a moment when change 
has not only occunred but has consctously. profoundly, and with new understanding occurred as a 
result of teaming processes, either organized or incktental. 

To what extent is this experience of teaming within the context of job toss transformative? Vtewed 
from this perspective, the conflict, turmoil. r%i emottonality involved in the stfuggte to reconstruct 
life experiences is revealed with new clarity. The "stages" ktentifted by respondents can be seen 
as a transfomiative joumey. As Datoz (1990) so vivklly conveys, from whatever point an indivkJual 
begins the joumey of change and development he or she will surely ptonge into frightening and 
unknown depths before emerging with new knowledge and understanding. As was the case with 
study respondents, instrnmental learning need (for instance, in the form of job search skills or 
retraining) may in part provide the drive necessary for engagen^ent and continuatton in organized 
learning activity. However, this was not a signiftoant aspect of the job toss expertence and 
accompanying devetopment, nor was it toentifted as a signiftoant component of the dynamtos 
experienced by respondents. Rather, it was the fact that in some way - reflected in new 
foundatons of self-image, perhaps, or the reframing of retettonships - meaning has profoundly 
changed. 

Mezirow's notton of perspective transformatton (1991) incorporates a reformulatton of bask: 
cultural assumpttons to create a more inclusive and discriminating perspective, and of in some way 
acting upon the new understandings. Similar to what Datoz has described, the transformattonal 
joumey begins with a "disorienting ditenrHna** whtoh is irieffectively met with a person's okl patterns 
and that results in critical examinatton of self and an assessment of assumpttons and beltefs. For 
this study's participants, the disorienting ditemnria took the form of the job toss, to whtoh their okJ 
patterns of beltef and actton provided only continued disorientatton and negative consequences. 
New. nrK>re discriminating and integrative perspectives were necessary to reach a luming point." 
and teamir)g became transfomr^tive in nature, achieved through incktental and organized teamir)g 
activittes. 
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Clearly, the high incidence of involvement in formal leaming activity following |ob loss, and the fact 
that transfomnative leaming is occurring within this context carries significant implications for the 
adult educator working to improve the quality of the leaming experience. There is a growing 
awareness of the need to work with the "whole person" in learning situations and, with this, an 
emerging reflection and emphasis on our own role in the growth and development of the learner. 
Adult educators are challenged with how best to channel the energy and emotionality of the job 
loss in ways which result in successful leaming experiences. We must continue to indivkiually and 
collectively reflect on what it is we have to offer the aduK leamer: knowledge, certainly, but also 
the ability to guide reflectk>n, stinrxjlate personal insight, and perhaps provide evklence that the 
leamer will not only survive the journey but come to embrace its adventures wholeheartedly. 

We are called to provide an intuitive mix of support, challenge, and vision for the adult leamer. 
The learner's strong need to *'make meaning" of their experiences, and to give practical 
applk^ation to the experierice and create new directk)n to his or her life, suggests the in^rtance 
of making leaming inunediately relevant wNle building on past experiences, arxl establishing an 
environment of safety where learners may feel free to exptore and oxpress their struggles and 
insights. To assist in the constructton of new meaning and directk)n, our efforts must include the 
active engagement of the leamer, encouragement of critical reflectk>n, and the expbratk>n of 
alternative ways of thinking. Because of the fragmentary and alienating nature of job toss, there is 
an increased need to bring a sense of cohesiveness to the leaming experience. CXir supportive 
function takes on critical importance as well: listening, provkiing rtecessary structure, mutual 
sharing, and the dear expresston of the vakje of the leamer. Such a mentoring role suggests an 
emphasis on the tHJtldirK! of trust, creating opportunities for positive interaction among learners 
and educators, and the erxxxiragement of flexibility and adaptability. 

This study reveals that job loss is itself a leaming experience comprised of dynamic psycho-social 
inten-elatonships. With it comes the potential for substantial, transformative char>ge in the lives of 
the partk^ipants. The nature and characteristics of the leaming experiences within this context 
appear to have a profound impact on the individual learner, influer)cing a person k>ng after 
nfx>vement to a new life situatton has been made. Although job loss is viewed by most as a 
negative and undesirable experience, certain aspects appear to cor^tribute to signifk^ant growth 
arKJ transformation. Adult educators can differentially impact the eventual outcomes of the job 
loss experience and assist these learr)ers in their struggle to renew a sense of self -worth and 
achieve new meaning and understanding to their lives. Regardless of our unk^ue learning 
settings, aduK educators are welt-positioned to help leamers "rise up from the ashes" of job toss 
by themselves recognizing and embracing the transformattonal power of the life experience. 
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INVOLVING WORKERS IN WORKPLACE LITERACY 
Sandra G. Pritz and Susan Imel 

ABSTRACT 

Common approaches to workplace literacy program development are examined for their 
congruence with good adult education practice. Because the existing body of research on 
workplace literacy supports a narrow interpretation of the job context approach, three new 
approaches that are more partidpatory in nature are proposed: the DELTA process, a refinenrient 
to the conventtonal literacy audit process; leamer generated cunlculum; and workplace literacy in 
learning organizatk)ns. Research on each of these approaches is suggested using a method that 
links theory and practice by connecting knowledge from both the practice and research 
comnrKjnities. 

INTRODUCTION 

The extent to which workplace literacy programs reflect good adult educatton practice is the 
subject of increasing debate. At the heart of the controversy are questions at>out the participatory 
nature of workplace literacy education: in what ways are workers involved in planning arxJ 
implennenting workplace literacy programs? Because involving leamers in signifk:ant ways in 
planning and implementing their learning experiences is a fundamental tenet of aduK education, 
many see the answer to this question as the basis on whk^h to evaluate the extent to which 
worlqDtace literacy programs exhibit the desired characteristics of adult education. 

Unfortunately, research evidence supporting partk^ipatory workplace literacy programs is scarce. 
This paper exptores the need for research that will document the effectiveness of partk^ipatory 
approaches in workplace literacy, thus providing a rationale for aligning it more closely with good 
adult education practice, it begins by examiriing conventional approaches to workplace literacy 
program devetopment, highlighting the dilemmas posed by them. Next, some new approaches 
and possible research options are described. Finally, son^e ways of more ck>sely joining theory 
building and practice are proposed. 

COMMON APPROACHES TO WORKPLACE LITERACY PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

The functional context approach with a focus on analyzing the gaps between a workplace's 
literacy requirements and the abilities of its work force has been wklely accepted as the 
appropriate foundation for workplace literacy programs. Recently, however, critics have 
questioned its use because of its failure to Involve the worker (see, for example, Gowen, 1992). 

In programs adhering to a nanrow interpretation of the job context approach, a currkxjium is 
devek>ped to fill in the gaps, usually through a top-down process with decisk)ns n^ade primarily by 
company management, human resources devek>pment specialists, and higher-level educational 
experts. Now, some experts are calling for a different interpretation of contextualized learning, 
one that is more partk;ipatory in nature and that supports the move toward high performance 
organizatk)ns. Those advocating this alternative interpretation argue that such an approach 
ensures greater relevance for and buy-in by all stakehokjers, while reinforcing the critk:al thinking 
and teamwork required to transform workplaces into high-performance, contirxious improvement 
organizattons (Jumrx), 1992). Because it is participatory in nature, M also has the potential for 
involving workers in iDeaningful ways in both identifying and developing nf)ethods of meeting their 
own leaming needs. 
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Attention to context is an important aduR education principle, and, consequently, adult educators 
understand the importance of tying workplace literacy programs in meaningful ways to the 
learners* environment. Yet those who are philosophically aligned with emerging interpretations of 
contextualized learning are in a bind because the existing body of research supports a relatively 
nanow interpretation of job context. According to the director of a project funded by the National 
Workplace Literacy Program. 

The rigid view of job-specific curriculum development hekl by many leaders in workplace 
literacy is dangerous, Job-specifto cun^iculum development makes sense because it 
utilizes the concept of integrating prior knowledge into instmcttonal design. The 
danger, however, lies in the belief that it is the on^ way to develop good cuniculum. 
This rigkl view is based on a small amount of research conducted by a few people who 
have done adequate research, but with a very, very narrow focus. The need for funding 
more research in what works in workplace literacy is coicial, (Evaluation Research, 1992, 
Appendix A. n.p,) 

Building on learners* previous knowledge and experience as the basis for giving meaning to new 
learning is another aduft education principle that is inherent in a participatory approach. It, too. is 
generating conflict in workplace literacy, Afthough work may be the major activity for many adults, 
it is not the only meaningful event that occurs in their lives. Ignoring other aspects of learners lives 
may be detrimental, especially if their most valued knowledge and experience reskle in these 
non-work arenas (Kalman and Fraser. 1992). 

In a study of small businesses. Hoilenbeck (forthcoming) found that because is\.itructors often 
tailored instmctton to the needs and interests of the learners, reference to the workplace was 
frequently limited. While this approach may be consistent with adurt education practfce and 
ensure instructtonal topfcs of interest to the learners, it ignores the fact that employers are 
supporting workplace literacy to improve wori^ers* productivity. Further, this approach might fail to 
capitalize on the fact that these learners have a context they share. 

Again, those advocating greater involvement of learners in generating workplace literacy 
cuniculum are confronted with a dilemma. Because the existing body of research has shown that 
productivity gains tend to be greatest from progranf)s that instill job-specific material in the 
cuniculum. it may be interpreted as failing to support a cuniculum that addresses learners* needs 
and interests that are outskie of the wori^place (Hoilenbeck. forthcoming). 

Research that supports a broader interpretation of job context is needed. Also, few proven 
strategies exist for involving small groups of woricers in meaningful ways in Wentifying and 
addressing their learning needs. Methods of contextualizing learning that involve the 
workers/learners need to be developed and tested through research. The next sectton of the 
paper presents three promising approaches for developing more participatory workplace literacy 
practices. 

PROMISING APPROACHES FOR PARTICIPATORY PRACTICES: 
IDENTIFYING WORKPUKCE LITERACY NEEDS 

A n^ajor first step of rrwst job^ntext workplace literacy programs is idertification of the specific 
basic skills used to perform particular job tasks as well as identifteation of the nature and extent of 
employees' basic skills relative to the requirements of a particular job. This process is termed a 
literacy audit. Once the gap has been measured between what is and what is needed, the literacy 
audit is the foundatk>n for designing a wort<place literacy program. 
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The conventional procedure for a literacy audit is to 1) observe employees on the job to 
determine the basic skills they use, 2) analyze job-related reading and written materials to 
detemiine the levels of basic skills required, 3) interview employees and their supervisors to 
determine their perception of the basic skiHs required; and 4) determine whether the empk>yees 
have the required basic skills by administering some selected adult basic education test (U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Educatton, 1988). These steps are helpful for establishing the 
context, but they may also have some drawbacks that couM be eliminated: 1) observation and 
testing of emptoyees may raise their anxieties, 2) emptoyees partk^ipate only indivkiually in 
interviews and are otherwise passive, 3) the resuKing informatton may be too global to provide the 
detail that an adequate foundation for a job-context program requires, 4) the informatton may not 
be focused toward literacy used for the key outcomes of decistons and problem solutions, ever 
rTX)re needed by wortcers, and 5) they may not be as cost effective as alternative approaches. 

To meet these needs, the Center on Educatton and Training for Empk>yment devek>ped the 
DELTA process, meaning DACUM Enhanced Literacy Task Analysis. DELTA is a refinenr)6nt to 
the conventtonal literacy audit process based largely on a modifk^atk>n of a highly effective 
DACUM Developing curriculum process. DACUM involves a carefully selected group of eight to 
twelve emptoyees from a job ciassifk:atk)n workirig under the gukiance of a trained facilitator to 
elicit the collective expertise and consensus of the committee through small-group brainstorming 
technk]ues. This highly partk^atory process also alk>ws for inckiston of projecttons of future 
need, an important aspect in an era of rapkl change. The committee spends several days 
reviewing the job systematically to kientify the spedfc tasks performed, atong with implcations for 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to perfomi them. Then the analysis is extended to 
Mentification of the literacy skills (including reading, writing, speaking, listenirig, and computation) 
needed for each task as well as the nature of the problem solving and decisfon making required. 
The outcome is a profile chart giving a detailed portrayal of the job. 

Other valued outcomes, evklenced by wori^er comments on the process, are heightened 
partk^nts* awareness of the importance of their job and a sense of reinforcement of what they 
know about it. The fact that a program is to be designed t>ased on what they say they want arxJ 
need to do the job better and to respond to the demands of a dynamic workplace gives them an 
immediate feeling of ownership. 

The contents of the chart are valklated by asking still other woricers to review the chart. They are 
also asked to give input about the importance of partk^ular tasks now and in the future and about 
where they or others are experiencirig problems. The chart is further refined by observatton of 
the wort^ers performing tasks klentified as targets for traintr^g and by discusstons with them to elkut 
detail. 

The essence of such a process is that assistance is offered to facilitate the needs kientifk:atk>n, 
but that the woricers' ability to reflect on their own situation is validated. Infom^al evkierx:e is that 
this contributes to building an atmosphere conducive to enthusiastk; partk:ipatk>n in the resultir^ 
program. Such a hypothesis needs to be tested. 

LEARNER-GENERATED CURRICULUM 

Another potential method for involving wort<ers in meaningful ways in workplace literacy is through 
learner-generated curriculum or training materials. This is a natural next step from the needs 
klentified through the DELTA process. Woricers can, with the help of a facilitator, devefop 
scenarios or mini-simulattons that make real the job context in whk^ these needs arise. The 
teacher/facilitator's role is to help the learriers visualize situatfons, reflect on them, and determine 
through their own k)itiative and with their own job materials, how to learn from them and how to 
seek resources and assistance to do so. With this type of teaching strategy, the teacher eKcits 
learning through probing questfons. The teacher guMes the process, but alfows the content to 
evolve from the learners themselves, which may weH demand nfK>re sut)tlety and skill on the 
teacher's part than tradittonal modes of instruction. 
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Although this process curriculum can be accomplished individuaily, the experience is rich in 
learning potential for small groups who can analyze all aspects cf the task in a brainstorming mode, 
assign any research or writing activities, and, in the process, can themselves build all the IKeracy 
skills that the irtaterials will foster for others. The group can decide the best form for the materials 
to take. If written materials are drafted, the exchange and review process to refine them is, in itself, 
a learning activity. For example, ft if is deckied that a step-by<step procedural task gukie wouU be 
helpful for a partkujiar task that is new or probleniatc, the group can think through together what 
the steps are that shouki be included. They might assign the writing up of directions for each step 
to a member of the team and talk together about where to find answers to any questtons they 
have. When all steps have been written up, they can edit the whole indivklually or together, 
pertiaps asking another group to perform the task by folkming the directtons as a pilot test. The 
facilitator might be asked not to "grade the paper," but to join the discusston and offer 
suggesttons drawing in resources as necessary and asking questtons designed to promote critk^al 
thinking. 

A leamingijenerated currk^ukim incorporates the wkiely accepted but not-as-wkiely applied 
teaching-learning principles derived from the findings of cognitive science, the basis for 
educattonal reform for learners of all ages. In additton to being parlk^patory for the learners, it 
provkles for learner initiative arKJ chok^e about what "needs" to t>e learned arxl how it shouki be 
best approached. It builds on prior kriowledge, provkles context, nurtures creativity arxi 
collaboratton, and helps learners learn to learn. This approach must be thoroughly evaluated as it 
begins to be used for woricplace literacy programs, so that findings can be scrutinized and 
reapplied to improve practice in what has t>een relatively uncharted territory. 

THE LEARNING ORGANIZATION 

The commitment to and synergy from partk:ipatk>n in team effort builds directly into the much- 
talked-about concept written about cogently by Peter Senge in The Fifth Discipline, as 
foUows: 

From a very eariy age, we are taught to break apart problems, to fragment the worid. This 
apparently makes complex tasks and subjects more manageable, but we pay a hkkien, 
enormous prce. We can no former see the consequences of our acttons; we lose our 
intrinste sense of connectk>n to a larger whole. When we then try to "see the big 
pk^ture," we try to reassernble the fragments in our minds, to list and organize all the 
pieces. But, as physk^ist Davkl Bohm says, the task is futile-similar to trying to 
reassemble the fragments of a broken mirror to see a true reflectton. Thus, after a while 
we give up trying to see the whole altogether. 

The tools and kleas presented in this book are for destroyir)g the illusion that the worid 
is created of separate, unrelated forces. When we give up this illusk)n-we can then 
buiki "learning organizattons," organizattons where people contirujally expand their 
capacity to create the results they truly desire, where new arxJ expansive patterns of 
thinking are nurtured, where collective aspiratk>n is set free, and where people are 
continually learning how to learn together. . . . The organizations that will ^iruly excel in 
the future will be the organizatk>ns that discover how to tap people's commitnient and 

capacity to learn at all levels in an organizatton Learning organizations are possible 

because, deep down, we are all learr>ers The team that becarm great dklnl start off 

great-it learned how to produce extraordinary results, (pp. 3-4) 

According to Imel and Kerka (1992), wort^place literacy as a facet of a teaming organization or high 
performance workplace is t>eginning to emerge in the literature. The movement toward 
partk:ipatory wortq^ace literacy programs is ctosely associated with new organizattonal stoictures 
as exemplified by high periormance organizatk>ns. Stein (1991) and Sarn)ienlo (1991) describe 
how wortcplace literacy programs in a high performance wort<place differ from those in more 
tradittonal organizattons. 
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As learners in a workplace literacy prosram team to address how they can learn collaboratively in 
the context of tasks for whk;h they share an understanding, skills, and a responsibility and as they 
are encouraged to select the goals they want to reach and the prot>lems they are interested in 
solving, the potentiel positive implk^tk)ns \c: an entire organizatton kx)m large. If the goals they 
select are of signifk:ance to the organizatton, the door is opened to integration of people from 
different functional areas and from different levels in the organization, which are characteristics of 
learning organizations. 

The thought is that if people in organizattons can be teamed together around a common goal, 
given support systems, tools, and the information they need*-or at least some ckjes about where 
to find what they are not given, and set kx>se to achieve the goal, they are more likely to pool their 
expertise creativeh/ and figure out how to "get there * Further, they are likely to have a significant 
teaming experience in the process. Thinking a situatton through, organizing to deal with it. and 
canying out what is decided cooperatively are core skills needed for the workplace today and 
tomorrow. Researchers have an opportunity to nnove practk» forward by documenting the results 
of workplace literacy situated in learning organizations/high performance workplaces. 

LINKING THEORY AND PRACTICE 

The need for stronger basic skills in the workforce has been well docuniented but many of those 
attempting to address the need have done so relatively unsuccessfully. One reason, certainly, is 
that although a high degree of awareness of the needs has resulted in a number of workplace 
literacy programs, this is dearly not the kind of need that is amenable to quksk-fix soluttons. 
Workplace literacy is an area that demands a stronger relattonship between theory and practtoe. 
Sound worker-centered models based on both theory and reflecttons on practk^e need to be 
devek>ped. Then these need to be thoroughly tested to provkle infomnatton about what is likely 
k) work in whk)h situatk)n for whom. 

The expanston of workplace literacy programs provides an kjeal environment for additk)nal 
research. Traditk>nal approaches to research, with associated research designs, are unlikely to 
work, however. For example, obtaining a control group for us^i in evakjating projects has proven 
to be probiematk;. What is needed is research that en»erges from questions generated by an 
overlap of the practk:e and research comnrxinities. Through tt>eir everyday activities, practittoners 
produce knowledge. Sometimes known as craft knowledge, practitioner knowledge includes 
innovative practk:es that arise spontaneously as part of an activity, as well as the tacit knowledge 
practKtoners possess about their work. This is distinct from scientifc knowledge produced by 
researchers and evaluators through formally structured inquiries (Klein, 1992). Frequently shared 
through modeling and informal communicatton networks (e.g., conversattons), craft knowledge, 
often fonms the basis for new learrvng that gukles practk^e. 

Unfortunately, depending too heavily on craft knowledge prevents practHk)ners (and the fieU) 
from moving forward. One reason is that often the multiple demands on the time of practittoners 
'in the trenches" do not favor a situatton conducive to reflective thinking about practk^e. Others 
are needed to trigger the reflectbn and to gather and analyze the informatton. At the same time, 
those engaged in devek>ping scientifc knowledge have not recognized that craft knowledge 
frequently represents signifk^ant insights and valuable kleas. To iniprove the knowledge base, 
stronger links must be created between the craft knowledge being produced by workplace 
literacy practitioners and scientifk? knowledge generated by researchers and evaluators. The 
intersectkxi of these two knowledge areas can result ki explanatons that will serve to improve 
both craft and scientKk: krK>wledge about workplace literacy. 
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LITERACY 

The National Literacy Act of 1991 provided for aduKs to have equity and access to Adult Basic 
Education programs supported by federal, state, and local resources. ABE programs began in 
communities all around the United States. Yet, many ABE programs experience high student 
drop-out rates and high instructor turnover rates. The reasons for this flux in personnel, and in 
students attending ABE programs are as varied as the types cf providers and the kinds of 
students. 

AduK literacy providers can be housed in public schools, community colleges, universities, 
community outreach settings, libraries, and in business and industry. Prc^ram responsibilities are 
carried out by a wide range of individuals. ABE directors and teachers range from former 
elementary school teachers, volunteers, and former ABE students, to Phd*s in adutt literacy 
education. Preparation for ABE personnel is often limited; some teachers receive only minimal 
on-the-job training and have no choice but to operate in a *1ly by the seat of your pants" tradition. 

AduK literacy students come from diverse social and ethnic backgrourxls and varied communities. 
ABE classes are comprised of adults who are learning disabled; some are high school drop-outs. 
Some are even high school graduates. These students also have varying educational goals. 
Adults may be required to attend ABE because they are in JOBS programs, or they nfiay be ESL 
learners who have recently immigrated to the United States and want to learn English. Or, they 
may attend ABE because they want to be able to read the Bible or help their children or 
grandchildren with homework. 

The research studies reported on in this conference proceedings relate to the issues of 
differences in preparation and experience of ABE teachers and the diversity of students enrolled 
in ABE programs. While educators speak of valuing the diversity, their classroom practices shouM 
reflect their understanding of diversity as is manifest in the cultural heritage, interests, personal 
goals, and prior knowledge of the students they sen^e. 

Courtney, Jba, and Babchuk's "Life in the Classroom" kxMs at the experience of teachers and 
learners in ABE settings. They found that for some, ABE resembled school, and for others, the 
environment was confusing arid unfamiliar. Their study can sensitize practitioners to the needs 
and perceptions of their adult students. 

Diricx and Fonfara's study, "'Doing Soniething to Help*: Theories and Beliefs of Instructtonal 
Volunteers in Adutt Basic Education' deals with the impicit theories, t>eliefs, and values individual 
teachers use to guide classroom behavtors. The authors believe that by making these theories 
explicit, we can understand why volunteers behave as they do In the classroom. This informatton 
then can inform how volunteers are oriented and prepared for their classroom practices. 

The Fisher study, "Dropout and Return: The Experience of School as Articulated by Older Adutt 
Bask: Educatk^n Students" discusses oMer adult students and their perceptions of the 
experiences they have had with schooling in their eariier lives, and now as partcipants in ABE. 
They found, as have other researchers, that adults in ABE often had to drop out of school 
because of family obligattons, not necessarily because they hated or feared school. The authors 
concluded that oUer adults have urtique literacy needs whk^h shouU be addressed by educators. 

Freer and Enoch report on their research study whfch examined the Small Group Teacher Training 
model in order to klentify strengths and weaknesses in implementing such a model. Their pik>t 
study found that either further research was needed on the SGTT model, or that a new model 
should be devek>ped. The SGTT nrxxiel was too compUcated and tutors need more support and 
folk)w-up for the nrxxlel to be successfully implemented. 

The study by Jha and Diria deals with how implementing a careful and systematfc plan to Increase 
student retentton actually reduced student attritton. The researchers found that the plan couM be 
implemented by teachers with a minimum of trairwig and a small aUocation of class time. 
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The last piece. •'Adult Literacy Assessment: Challenging the Status Quo" by Turner raises issues 
about adult literacy assessment. Turner argues that traditional assessment using standardized 
tests, are not adequate measures of an aduH's strengths. In order to initiate change in the practice 
of adult literacy education, she feels that educators should consider using authentic, naturalistic, 
qualitative niethods to assess leamers and evaluate programs. 
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LIFE IN THE CLASSROOM: A GROUNDED THEORY OF THE G.E.D. EXPERIENCE 
Sean Courtney LaDeane R. Jha Wayne A. Babchuk 

ABSTRACT 

This qualitative study explores a grourxled theory of "life in a G.E.D. class**. It emphasizes the 
confusion underlying the studenrs interpretation of what it is he or she is doing in a G.E.D. 
classroom. Is it a form of schooling or is it something else? The participants in this study respond 
equivocally. For some it is like being back at school, a realizatk>n interpreted both positively and 
negatively. For others it is not like school and this too can be perceived as either good or bad. 
Making sense of the G.E.D. experience, from a grounded theory perspective, means dealing with 
three levels of the phenomenon: the phases and sequences of acttons which describe a 
student's joumey through the program; the themes whk^h characterize his or her typical 
utterances about that experience, and finally the theory whk^h attempts to integrate the 
categories of experience as well as the reflective themes. 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this qualitative study is to exptore a grounded theory of "life in a G.E.D. class**. 
The focus of this study is the descriptton and interpretatton of experience (Peshkin, 1993) as 
seen through the eyes of students who partk^ipate in a G.E.D program, some for as tittle as two 
weeks, others for as k>ng as a year or more. The study reported here describes an ennergent 
problem, one whk:h initially focused on the factors lying behind retentton and dropout from G.E.D. 
classes. In what foik>ws, the origins of the study, the evokjtbn of the questbn, and the emergent 
class{fk:atk)n scheme will be described, atong with the theory intended to capture signifcant 
relattonships within the data. 

Every year, millions of mostly younger adults take the G.E.D exam. For many, it has grown in 
importance as an alternative channel to a high school dipk>ma and to the presumed economk^ and 
social rewards it brings with it. To prepare for the exam, young men and women often attend 
classes, sponsored by kx:al high schools, community colleges, and job- training programs, at 
scattered sites around the community. The attritk>n rate from such programs is high arxi those 
eventually taking the exam are often a small percentage of those who entered classes. Studies 
have been conducted on the factors whk^ affect retentton and drop- out from ABE/QED 
programs (Beder. 1991 ; Dirkx & Jha, in press; Quigley, 1992). The study reported here began as 
one such study, part of a larger research program organized through the Nebraska Institute for the 
Study of Adult Literacy, under the diractk>n of Dr. John Dirioc. (Dirioc & Jha, 1991) 

The original aim of the current Ciudy was to supplement the quantitative studies of retentton and 
drop- out, being conducted by the Nebraska Institute, with an in- depth qualitative analysis of the 
target populatbn. Over a period of six months, however, what began as a quest for causal factors 
developed into a desire to gain a deeper understanding of how young adult men and women 
encounter this partkxjiar form of secondary educatton. Our questton became, what is the 
experience of a G.E.D program and in what wavs is this expe rience related to persistence or 
dropout? Eventually, even that questton became limiting as we realized the importance of 
gaining, even for its own sake, an insight into the experience of classroom life by this special 
group of adult students. 

With this shift in focus, a new series of questtons began to suggest themselves. How does the 
student learn in this kind of environment? How does he or she relate to the teacher? How does 
the teacher teach? How do students relate to each other? As we began to ask these questtons of 
the data we came to realize that though normal and everyday on the surface, the ktea of returning 
to school is it really like school? is it even school?) to obtain a G.E.D. is not at all normal or even 
usual. Now, we t>egan to recognize, is it obvious what is to constitute the student's learning 
experience once in the dassroom. Indeed, can we even call it a class when every potential G.E.D. 
appik^ant seems in reality his or her own Island of leamlng? 
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DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 

We chose Grounded Theory as an appropriate methodology for this study within a general 
umbrella of considerations. First, and of fundamental importance for us, the idea of experience 
canies with it the focus on actions, their motivation, and interpretation by the actor. Actions and 
interactions (and their conditions and consequences) are at the heart of the grounded theory 
perspective (Strauss & Corbin, 1990). Second, though we would be focusing on 'life' in the 
classroom, which carries with it the implication of the classroom as 'culture', we felt that a traditional 
ethnographic approach (e.g. Spradley) did not penrut us to go far enough in the direction of 
interpretation and explanation. Finally, though our basic datum would be the spoken word, we 
were not concerned with the analysis of language as such and so eliminated methodologies so 
driven, e.g. discourse/content analysis (Tesch. 1990). 

Theoretical Sampling" is the preferred method of data collection within the grounded theory 
framework. Typically, this means observations and interviews with a small number of potential 
partk^ipants. the analysis of whch leads deliberately a nd systematically to other subjects. Our 
study is somewhat unk^ue in that a sampte of forty- five(45) had already been drawn from an 
original populatton of 2.323 enrolled in classes organized through a community college in the 
capital of a n)kJ-westem state. The 45 were interviewed using a semi-structured protocol intended 
to obtain infonrotkHi relevant to the issue of persistence and drop-out. From this pool of 45 we 
drew our final sample. This represents a post-hoc anaiysit of a study sample and is 'permitted* 
by the tenets of grounded theory (Corbin & Strauss. 1990; Strauss & Corbin. 1990). 

Our approach to theoretk^al sampling was dictated by (1) the emerging categories resulting from 
the open coding, (2) our desire to obtain as rich a data source as possible, and (3) the need to 
reflect somewhat proportfonately the different categories of student, i.e. completers, continuers 
and dropouts. This resulted in the selectton of thirteen (13) subjects for the final sample. 

Open coding of a sma\\ number of transcripts drawn from the pool yieWed a number of major 
categories and properties/dimensfens of categories (Strauss. 1987). These categories were then 
sutijected to testing and elaboratton as nrK>re transcripts were analyzed. This process enabled us 
to begin "axiar coding and subsequently to kientify major themes. Ultimately, the integratton of 
categories and nrugor themes resulted in a grounded theory of the ABE/GED experience. 

FINDINGS 

Based on an analysis and re-analysis of a number of transcripts and given that there are 'natural' 
points of change and redirectk>n in the G.E.D program experience, even in those cases where 
the 'stay' is short, the experience of a G.E.D class falls naturally into two major phases: Entering 
the Class and Being In Class A potential third phase. Leaving the Class , is evklent in the data, 
even as it suggests itseK k)gcally. However, we chose to omit conskieration of this phase in this 
portton of the project, mainly because of our desire to focus on in-class experiences. 

PHASE I. ENTERING THE CLASS: FIRST ENCOUNTERS 

This phase consists of the initial stages of entering the G.E.D. classroom, and coinckles usually 
with the student takkig pre- tests whtoh lead to the 'diagnosis' of learning 'defk:iencies'. This 
phase, whk^h may mn more than one night depending on how soon a student completes the 
pretest series, has six categories associated with it: 

Entering the Class 
Meeting the Teacher 
Being Assessed/Tested 
Program Trajectory 
Back in School? 
Rules of Engagenr)ent 
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^4ote: For reasons of space, in what follows, a selection of categories is defined and illustrated. 
Entering the Class . This descrit)es the would- be student's first thoughts and actions as she 
(since most of the sample are women we will maintain an appropriate pronominal convention 
throughout) enters the classroom. The strongest memories are of fear and anxiety in the face of 
the unknown 

I just remember how neoAXJS I was. I didnl know what it was going to be li<e. And 
I dkjnl know how it was set up or anything, and they were saying that I had to go 
to the library. 

Meeting the Teacher . This category covers all of the "ctose encounters" with the teacher{s) and 
tutors the first night of *class\ Descrit>es how and urxJer what conditk)ns the student meets the 
teacher; how the initial contact is established; how the teacher greets the student arKi vk^ versa, 
and what those initial conversattons consist of. 

When I walked in the door. Kathy was here, and she greeted me, and she sakj 
*What are you here for?* and I said 'Vm here to get my GED." And so she sakj 
"WeH this is the place, and we wori^ on an individual basis. I'll give you sovne tests 
to detemiine where youYe at and what areas you need to wort^ on, and then we'll 
go from tliere". 

We were surprised by the number of students who dki not appear to klentify the teacher as a 
teacher. 

Me and my cousin went down there, and mom dropped us off,... and we went in, 
found where we were supposed to go, we got the lady at the desk, we tokj her 
we were there for our first day of class, and we were supposed to be seated, and 
so we sat. and then tiiese ladies came over, and wanted us to go with them, and 
take these beginner tests, and the other stuff, (emphasis added) 

Getting Assessed/Taking Tests . The business of the first night consists essentially of filling out 
forms and taking pre- tests. This category describes the teacher in her professk)nal role as an 
educator, a 'gatekeeper*, who will make a judgment as to what 'course' or Program Trajectory the 
student will folk)w. The category has two subcategories: Being Assessed and Receiving 
Feedback. 

He had me do a test, and I hated it. I dkini iike doing the test, because I coukini 
do it, you know. I dkini remerDber hardly anything that was on there. 

Back in School ? What is it like to t)e in this classroom, this place wherein the rules of engagement 
have yet to be defirted? Where are you. socially, existentialjy speaking? This category describes 
the students expectattons. feelings, etc. regarding the teacher, class, and self as learner. Also 
includes impressk)n8 or interacttons with other students. 

So I got the book, and I think that was the first book. I actually sat down and read, 
the instructtons. the directtons; and I shocked me, because I hate to read. I hate 
readir)g... So then I started on the other one. and I was just so alive arxi happy to 
be there, I coukJnl believe how happy I was cause it was school, and IVe never 
really been all that excited atx>ut schooiwort(. but I was like ready to just give it my 
all... 

PHASE ll-BEING IN CLASS: THE ROUTINE 

In Phase II. we move from an expk>ratk)n of the actk>ns, events and descriptk)ns associated with 
the first night or nights of class to the post- testir)g. 'real class.' phase. At this point, the student 
has bascally accepted or wekx>med the opportunity of studying for the G.E.D. test and begins to 
attend class on a regular basis. In particular, we want to know. What does ieaming consist of in this 
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kind of onvironment and h nw does the sturiftnt oerceh/e her own as well as her teacher's roles 
with respec t to each other. 

Phase II consists of eight categories along with their associated properties. Again, for reasons of 
space, selective categories are defined and illustrated. 

Establishing the Routine 
Learning Work 
Getting Time 

The Impact of the Teacher 

The Others arxJ Interactions with Them 

Taking Breaks 

Being Comfortable in Class 

Satisfactton with Class 

Fstablishlnp the Routine . Despite the brevity with whfch some students enter and leave the 
program, there is evidence that a routine Is established quk*ly, either because that Is the nature 
of the context, i.e. there Is little else to be done or 'mastered', or because the student (and the 
teacher?) has a strong desire to do so. 

rd sH down and start working on my books, you always have to sign in. Sit down 
and if I got bored with one book ... you take it back. And then after you got to do 
what work you did, and you were there for the whole time, then you just leave at 
nine o'ck>ck. 

Learnini ; ^ Work . In the broadest sense, learning work encompasses all of those activities inskle 
and outskte of the classroom organized around the goal of taking and passing the G.E.D. test. 
Signiffcantly, learning work can be viewed as both a central theme and as one of the categories of 
the -Being in Class" sequence. When students talk about their primary activities within the 
classroom around the topfc of learning, they are talking about what they, rather than the teacher, 
do. And what they do is wori<. 

And I work on [the problems], and every once in a while rii check the answers and 
see if they're wrong, and if they're wrong I'll go back and try to work out the 
problems, and if I cani work out the problems then I have Kathy or Kim or 
volunteers help me try to figure out what I dW wrong to get the right answer. And 
that's usually how the class goes. 

Students work essentially on their own, either by desire or because that is how the class is set up. 

Right when I walked into my class, I just sat down right away, asked for my 
books... ;just sat down and before she could really say anything, I saki "I'm ready, 
let nrw see the test, get me started." Then, usually after that, I never really talked 
to the teacher, I was just my own little worid. (emphasis added) 

Getting Tin^ TWs category reflects th« rTWijor form of interactfori between teacher and student. It 
reflects the student's percepton of how available the teacher is to help her. Calling this category 
"getting time" rather than "getting help" is intended to highlight the obsen^atton that often, in the 
relevant transcript passages, the student's evaluation of the teacher's helpfulness is couched in 
temporal rather than quality terms. 

She gave a k>t of, to some of the other students, a tot ( J attentfon, but she dWnl, 
you know, she dklnl divide it up to where she couW t\e^ all the stiidents in there. 
She spent a k>t of time with one student that was learning how to read, and I think 
that's wtiere she was most of the time whenever I had my hand raised. 
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The Others and Interactions with Them . For the most part, and with some Important exceptions, 
students occupy their "own little workJs" where the presence of other students is at best igrx>red 
or at worst an irritant. 

I doni know, I didnl really pay any attention to them. Everyday Td go in there Td 
just probably look around just to see what people were new and whk^h ones were 
there that IVe always seen. There were a tot of people ! knew that were taking 
their GED, but I never, I dkJnl even bother taking the time to say Hi or anything, 
cause I just wanted to get to school and get rt over. 

Despite the preponderance of the isolated "islands of learners", we were tantaiized by those 
cases where the teacher went to some lengths to make the classroom an Integrated* one. 
introducing students to each other and, in especially significant cases, getting students to help 
each other with their ^learning work. 

She makes sure you Ye introduced and everyone knows who you are, who they 
are. She just gets the class's attentton, and says "WeVe got a new pupil here 
tonight, Td like to introduce you to him." 

In summary, open and selective coding of thirteen protocols produced fourteen categories 
descriptive of a student's experiences- - actk>ns/interactk>ns and refiectk>ns on them- - in the 
G.E.D. classroom. The categories highlight what is signifcant about the student's entry into the 
program, her daily/weekly routine of "learning work", her impressions and/or interactions with 
others, primarily the teacher, and her overall ability to functk>n and succeed in this partkXJiar kind of 
learning environment. In the concluding sectton. we expk>re the outline of a Grounded Theory of 
the G.E.D. experience. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Making sense of the G.E.D. experience means dealing with mo.re than the sequences of actions 
whtoh describe a students journey through the program. It also requires the eluckJation of 
themes whtoh lie embedded in utterances and, most importantly, it calls for a theory whtoh will 
integrate the categories of experience as well as the reflective themes. 

In the constojctton of grounded theory, Strauss requires the researcher to do two things often : 
ask questions of the data and "constantly compare" obsen/attons with others from within the data 
and outskJe it. In our efforts to make sense of our own data, we were consistently drawn to the 
similarities and dissimilarities between the G.E.D setting and the tradittonal high school classroom. 
Compared with the latter, the G.E.D. classroom appears to be a confusing place. Is it "like school", 
a real class where you are supposed to learn something and the teacher is expected to teach 
you? Or, as often seems to be the case, is it more like a lest site*, where you occupy your "own 
little wortd" cut off from your companions, who are not really students anyway because ttiis is not a 
class, and where someone who might not even be klentified as a teacher is supposed to help you 
in often unspecified ways? 

More often than not, it is the test site 'constmction* which wins out: the student, like a solitary 
beaver, her "nose" in he^ books, and her teaming consisting of the sokitton of disembodied 
problems. But there are glimpses of another worid, wherein "these ladies" become teachers, 
transforming phystoa! space from test site into classroom and the space's occupants from a 
collecton of disconnected indivkiual test- takers into a group of connected learners. The G.E.D. 
classroom is at or^ce like school and not tike school, and our grounded theory situates the learning 
process within this context of confused pedagogy import. 

Qualitative mettxKtologies hokl conskJerable promise for the investigation of adult educatton 
phenomena hitlierto limited in their yiekl by the quantitative paradigm. This study, we believe, 
contains important implk^ttons for both adult learning research and practk:e. For example, our 
findings suggest that, despite potential differences in learning style, students generally bring with 
them to class unexamined notfens of how they shouU team and how the teacher shouW teach. 
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With important exceptions, they accept the environment as they find it. In this respect, the G.E.D. 
instmctor may have far more freedom than he or she thinks to experiment with the classroom 
lorniar. We are excited by evidence which shows that, at rare nrwments, the G.E.D. class in the 
hands of the skilled teacher beconies like a real classroom with real learning going on. 

At the same time- - those "important exceptions"- - for some students the class is not really a 
class but a sort of ^hokiing pen', whk^h some feel compelled into even as they want to "rush 
through" the whole experience and get away from (yet more) schooling as qufckly as they can. In 
such cases and for such students, the attempt to teach them more than the test is clearly 
resented and resisted. And yet ambivalence remains as to what the G.E.D experience is really 
about. The epitome of this ambivalence is expressed in the remarks of the student, quoted 
above, who was "just so alive and happy to be there" while at the same time "just want[ing] to get 
to school and get it over [with]". 
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DOING SOMETHING TO HELP: THEORIES AND BELIEFS OF INSTRUCTIONAL VOLUNTEERS 

IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

John M. Dirioc & Tedda Fonfara 

ABSTRACT 

Federally funded adult basic education (ABE) programs represent the largest provider of adult 
basic arxj literacy education in the Un^^ed States. This system relies heavily on voluntary action to 
implement its goals. More than 90»000 individuals work as volunteers in this programs but few 
studies have examined the specific nature of ABE voluntary action. Using the ethnographic 
tradition and research on teacher belief systems, a study was undertaken to describe the implicit 
theories and beliefs that ABE volunteers use to gukle and structure their acttons within ABE 
settirigs. The results suggest that ABE voluntary action is viewed by volunteers as a highly 
individualized, helping process directed towards assisting students to achieve academic goals. 
Although they recognize the manifestation of personal and socio-cultural issues within their 
settings, the volunteers perceive these concems to be outside the scope of their role. These 
belief systems raise serious concerns about the ability of ABE to wove towards a more 
community-oriented, contextual approach to literacy education 

INTRODUCTION 

Volunteers play an increasingly important role in educational institutior^ in the United States. 
Especially in aduK basic and literacy education, volunteers are often a major and son)etimes even 
the sole source of face-to-face instmction. Approximately 150,000 individuals work as volunteers 
for Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) and Literacy Volunteers of AnDerica (LVA) programs and over 
90,000 work as volunteers in federally funded aduK basic education programs (ABE) (Tenenbaum 
& Strarig, 1992). LLA and LVA are well organized natioriai systems of volunteer-based literacy 
instruction, with articulated training programs and fairly extensive support services in many states. 
Relative to these volunteer systems, however, ABE volunteers have little, if any, national 
organization and their training programs are, in many areas, minimal to nonexistent. Despite the 
fact that these individuals work for the nation's largest provider of adult basic and literacy 
educatton (Beder, 1990). little is known about their qualifications, training, or instructional 
experiences. 

As the economy remains stagnant and concerns over the federal budget continue, ABEs 
reliance on instmctional volunteers will, in all likelihood, iricrease in the coming years. To insure 
quality programs and to reduce dissatisfaction and attrition arTX>ng volunteer staff, ABE programs 
will need to devetop effective strategies for recruitir>g, training and maintaining qualified 
individuals. These strategies require a sound krK>wledge base about the ABE vokinteer 
experience. Prevtous work has suggested the need to undertake more extensive study of ABE 
voluntary actton (Dirkx, Fonfara. & Flaska, 1993). It was to this erxj that the present study was 
conducted. Our purposes were to contribute to a better understanding of how indivkluals 
perceive their roles as ABE instructtonal volunteers through a qualitative study of nine ABE 
instnjcttonal volunteers working in three quite different programs. 

THEORETICAL ORIENTATION OF THE STUDY 

Our focus in this project was not with the nottoh of voluntary actk>n as such, with its attendant 
issues of altruism, commitment, organizatton, and sacrifk^e (llsley, 1990). Rather, we were 
concerned with understanding a partk^ular kind of vokintary action and how indivkluals conf>e !o 
think about and perceive their role within this torm of actk>n. The great majority of ABE vokinteers 
work in an kistructkmal capacity, provkjir)g orie-to-orte or group instructk>n for aduX leanrters who 
are learning or improving basic skiUs, preparing for the General Equivalency DipkKna (GED) test, or 
studying Eriglish as a second language. In many programs, they are consklered more as 
paraprofesstonals than amateur vokinteers (llsley, 1990). 
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Thus, one way to view the ABE volunteer experience is from the perspective of instnxrtion or 
teaching. The general theoretical construct used to frame voluntary action in this study was 
"teacher belief." defined broadly as a personal form of knowledge represented by "tacit, often 
unconsciously held assumptions about students, classrooms, and academic material to be 
taught" (Kagan. 1992. p. 65). These assumptions often reflect relationships between tasl(s. 
events, actions, or other persons that make up the volunteer experience (Eisenhart. Shrum, 
Harding. & Cuthbert. 1988). Previous studies have indicated a relationship between beliefs hekJ 
by ABE teachers and how they structure their classrooms (Dirkx & Spurgin. 1992). Empirical 
studies of teacher beliefs have yielded two generalizations (Kagan. 1992) that are of relevance to 
our study. First, teachers* beliefs appear to be relatively stable and resistant to change. Second, 
these beliefs tend to be associated with a "congruent style of teaching" (p. 66) that is often 
manifest across a wide variety of instructional settings. This research suggests that individuals 
possess certain beliefs about their role as volunteers. FurthernK)re, these beliefs tend to shape 
future experiences in ABE. regardless of the setting and often in spite of continuing education or 
staff development. 

Knowledge of volunteer beliefs, how they came to be acquired, and how they are changed is also 
of central importance to the training and continuing education. Staff development programs are 
unlikely to accomplish their goals unless they are made to fit within the existing belief systems of 
the participants (Eisenhart et ai. 1988). Utilizing ethnographk^ procedures, our goal, then, was to 
identify and describe the kinds of beliefs that indivkiuals used to shape and make sense of their 
experiences as ABE instructional vokjnteers. and how these beliefs are cognittvely structured. 

METHODS 

Nine volunteers from three different ABE programs partk)ipated in this study: a) Eastridge Publk; 
School, k>cated within a large metropolitan area; b) Lakeview Community CoUege serving a mkl- 
sized GonfHTHjnity and many rural counties; and c) Cedar Valley Public School, k)cated within a 
small wral community. The cumulative numbers of volunteers working in these programs over the 
last academk: year were, respectively, 131 . 561 , and 13. Eastridge Publk) School and Lakeview 
Community College ABE programs both included multiple mstructtonal sites, with annual student 
enrollnients exceeding 2000. Cedar Valley utilized one site and had an annual student 
enrollment of 52. Three volunteers from each of the programs were included in the study. All 
partk^ipants were white and eight were women. Their ages ranged from mkl-thirties to eariy 
seventies, with six 60 years or okJer. Ckialitative methods, heavily infkienced by the ethriographk: 
procedures of Spradley (1979). were used to collect and analyze data. Data collection 
procedures included face-to-face interviews of approximately 90 minutes to two hours in length. 
observatk>ns of the partk^ipants and settings, and program documents provided by the 
instmctiof^l volunteer and/or program directors at each k)catk>n. Domain and taxorx>mk: analyses 
were corKlucted to kientify relevant domains and themes, and the ways the domains and therrvas 
were cognitively stnjcturod. 

FINDINGS 

The nine volunteers pailk^ipating in this study reflected diverse backgrour)ds. educatk)nai 
histories, and experience. Seven were married or widowed, with chiUren and/or grandchiklren. 
Four had graduated from a four year college, one had a masters degree, and three had been 
school teachers. Four had one year or less of experience with ABE and four had more than two 
years of ABE experience. Almost all volunteer two to three hours per week. Six of these 
volunteers work in either a high school or jumor/mkldie level school txiikJing. Three work in 
community-based settings, one provkied instructk>n in a workplace, and one volunteer had a 
student come to her home. In aknost all cases, the volunteer's actk>ns took place within some 
kirxJ of social corrtext. with other students present and within face-to-face viston of each other. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES. 

Vokjnteers were asked to desaibe what they do as an ABE volunteer. Analysis of these data lead 
tc the klentifk:atk>n of two broad categories: guiding principles and beliefs atx)ut the helpir^] 
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process. Much of what volunteers described terKled to reflect in an abstract sense their 
perceptions of the volunteer experier)ce. These beliefs and perceptions appear to serve as a 
kind of educational credo which the volunteers use to guide their actions. We refer to this set of 
beliefs and perceptions as "guiding principles." For example, virtually all the volunteers described 
reasons for becoming involved in voluntary action. These beliefs reflect a sense of rrujtuality 
about volunteering. 

I figured that I could give one night back to the publk: or back to somebody that 
hasnl reached the point where my family has (03, 5: 39-41). It makes you feel 
good to help people. I like to do that. My feeling about that whole thing is 
everyor>e shoukJ do something to help, something like volunteer (05, 9: 3.3-4.6). 

Three were former teachers and saw volunteering as a continuatton of their eariier careers, and 
three sakl they were motivated to volunteer because it represented a substitute for teaching. 
This view of vokjnteering as teaching is reflected in their beliefs about the adults who attend their 
programs. All vokjnCoers referred to these indivkkjals as "students." Their beliefs about students 
suggest a process of attritxjtk>n whch they use to make sense of differences in the ways their 
adult students learn. Among the attributes observed were age, ability, and developmental 
influences: 

The okier the students are, the faster they progress. The younger ones come in 
giggling., and just stay haK an hour then go run the streets because their parents 
doni expect them home. The okler folks will stay the 2.5 hours because they 
want to make the most out of class (03, 24: 9-1 1 , 25: 1-2). There were all levels of 
students in this class. Some who's educattonal level was high and others, well, 
very tow, one man*s reading and math skills were about second or third grade 
level (06, 3: 8-9.5, 4: 1 -1 .83). I'm wortong wRh a boy from a neighboring town who 
graduated from high school in 1988. He reads at the seventh grade level. I doni 
know if ril be able to do anything with him. I doni know how he got through school 
in the first place (1 0, 9: 2.88'7.33). I think some of the students want to learn but 
for various reasons they just cani and drift off (04, 14: 3-5). There was this one 
student who tokl me he had a learning disability. The classroom teacher toU me 
he woukj never get past the sixth grade reading level. He was there to learn how 
to read better. I think he knew his limitations too. He was a little 
bit...devek>pmentally delayed 
(05. 18: 6-9). 

Some volunteers believed that cultural or ethnk: backgrounds influenced the leaming process. 
For example, they indtoated the Asian populatton that attended class denfK>nstrated a r^her level 
of seriousness for educatton than dkl the other students. This emphasis on indivdual differences 
amor)g their learners was associated with an overwhelmirig commitnDent to itxlividualized 
instructk>n. Although a few volunteers pointed out the need for group instructk>n and the 
devek)pment of social skills, most stressed the importance of indivklualization and the setf- 
directedness of adult learners: 

They have the ability to do these things on their own. If they need help, well 1 can 
help them (04,8: 2-3). 

To summarize, in responding to the questton of what they do as volunteers, the study participants 
used abstract descriptk)ns resembling a kind of educattonal credo. This credo characterizes 
vokintary action in ABE as highly indivkiualized teaching, grounded in a strong sense of nxituality 
and a belief that differences among students inf kience the ways they team and how and why they 
leam. Volunteers see themselves as helpers and the specify ways in whtoh they describe this 
role reveal the elements of this helping process. 

BELIEFS ABOUT VOLUNTEERING AS A HELPING PROCESS. 
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The term **helping" was the most persistent and prevalent term that participants used to describe 
what they do as volunteers. For example: 

I helped them with math most of the time... (04, 5: 8.5-9). I have helped a lot with 
reading. ...I go home at night very elated that they have pronounced a 
word...because usually I help them (03, 4: 8-11). One day I helped Jan with 
contractions as well as another student that was working on his GED...(08, 20: 1- 
4). I am helping these people in their struggle to deal with this new situation 
they're in (06. 18: 5-7). 

Ways of Helping . From the volunteers* perspectives, the process of helping is structured around 
sets of beWets about ways to help, kincte of thirigs to help with, and factors whk^h influence the 
helping process. A few volunteers talked about helping the instructor with management of the 
learning setting and performing other administrative tasks, such as maintaining student files and 
recordir)g test grades. Helping, however, is a process that is overwhelmingly directed towards 
students. Ways of helping students include a) planning curnculum arxl selecting instructtonal 
materials, b) guiding and directing students when they are experiencing difficulty, c) encouraging 
students to achieve their goals and rewarding them for perceived progress, d) observing and 
listening to students to see when or where they may need help, e) keeping the students focused 
on the academe tasks at hand, f ) checking on their progress and administering and grading tests. 
These seven functions rejxesent the kinds of "helping skills" that volunteers perceive they use 
when they are working with students. 

Kinds of Things to Help With . The volunteers also discussed what it is they help with, revealing 
three areas as the focus of their helping: a) subject matter, b) life skills, jind c) personal issues. 
Their descripttons of what they do reflect predominantly a concern about helping students with 
sut}iect matter, mostly in math and readirig: 

I usually start them with, "you use Algebra all of the time"....Basicalty, I try and play 
down that Math is something hard or diffkuilt (04, 8: 6-9). HI sit and work with a 
student in math. One girl I was working with in math was learning her f ractk>r)s. i 
suggested she menrK>rize her multiplk:atk>n facts first (07, 20: 2-5). I work with 
students rTK>stiy in readir)g. We do watch the students spelling, like today I 
notced Jan misspelled something. I had her use her dk:tionary (06, 25: 5-7). 

Although less frequently mentioned, life skills were also the focus of helping for several of the 
volunteers. These skills inckide a wkle range of experiences from making the correct change, 
reading a calendar, using a ruler, finding information in the telephone directory and forming a 
neighbortiood watch program. Other life skills irKkided how to kx^ate the varkHiS community and 
state agencies, how to take a drivers test, using the newspaper to find different job descripttons, 
and how to write checks. Although academk: skills are involved in ad these contexts, ttiere was 
little evklence that volunteers integrate life skills instruction with academic areas. These skills tend 
to represent a parallel curriculum, with the majority of attentton given to traditiorial subjects of math 
and reading. Even less well integrated as a cunricular area were "personal issues." All the 
volunteers acknowledged this area as somethir)g that comes up within the learning setting but 
they varied consklerably in their percepttons of how appropriate these expressk>ns were in the 
ABE setting and how they shoukl resporvi within their transactions with students: 

The giri I had from Greece and the giri I had from Thailand had very difficult sad 
experiences and they were very arwkHiS to share that. More than I really cared to 
hear. But I let them talk, because I knew they needed to (10, 18: 1-7). 

This volunteer's comment depicts the kind of ambiguity surrounding personal student issues that 
many of the volunteers expressed. While some axpressed more empathy regarding these issues 
than others, all volunteers conskiered the manifestatton of personal issues to be something they 
needed to help with but whch was cleariy outside the scope of what they were really there for. 
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Factors lnf!iiQncing the Helping Process . Volunteer descriptions of their actions also revealed 
factors which influence what they specifically do within the helping process. Volunteer 
preferences and abilities were frequently mentioned as factors which lead a volunteer to do more 
of one thing than another. These comnr)ent8 usually focused on subject matters that they prefer 
have done some math, but I am not real comfortable with it, if it is basic, well then I can help, but I 
really bve reading and English (03, 5: 1-4). I really like to teach math. Sometimes Ws nice getting 
a break from listening to Quan reading, that gets real boring after a while I want something that i 
have to think about what I am doing (05, 22: 8-12). 

Institutional and programmatic factors also influence volunteer acttons. These factors included 
orientation sesstons, training manuals provided to thsm by the programs, and specific requests 
from program personnel to foltow specifk: gukJelines when woricing with students, such as 
confklerTtiality issues. Volunteers' beliefs about students and the kinds of students in their 
programs also influence their specifc roles and how they help. Students who are perceived to be 
teaming disabled or devek)pmentaUy delayed are nrK>re often taught life skills, while others receive 
academic instructton. Younger learners require the vokjnteers to l>e nK>re directing and 
stmcturing while oUer learners are perceived to be self-directed. 

DISCUSSION 

IDEOLOGICAL FOCUS OF ABE VOLUNTARY ACTION. 

Hayes and Snow (1989) define at least two approaches to adult basic and literacy educatk>n: a) a 
focus on the indivklual learner as being defk^ient in certain bask: skills necessary for functk>n'ing 
effectively in toda/s society; and b) an approach whtoh views illiteracy and the lack of basic skills as 
products of specifk: sock>cultural contexts rather than the defk^its of individuals. In the first 
approach, the role of vokjntary actton is viewed as provkJing an indivkiual-based, technk^al 
process in whk^h these defk^its are corrected through emphasis on reading, writing, and ntath 
skills. The role of the tutor or teacher is to foster awareness of literacy as a social and cultural 
pheriomenon by contextualizing basic skills within the experiences of the participants as 
members of a community in whk:h they all share interest. The kieok>gca! focus reflected in the 
beliefs of the vokjnteers parttoipating in this study, evkierx)ed in both the guid'mg principles and 
their beliefs about the helping process, is fully consistent with the highly individuarized, defc'it- 
oriented approach. 

RELATIONSHIP OF BELIEFS TO ACTION. These belief structures infkjence how the volunteers 
perceive their role and the nature of the voluntary actk>n in which they engage. There is little 
evidence in this study ttiat volunteers are aware of or sensitive to the broader sock>-cultural factors 
at play within learners* lives or communities. Through one-on-one, indivklualized helping, 
learners are encouraged to "Iperstst" rather than "resist" and to acconuTKxlate existing social and 
politk^al structures rather than critique them. "Diffk^jlties" in learning are attributed to 
characteristk:s of indivkiual learners and lack of progress is often ascribed to the learr^er's tow 
motivatton. ImpUcit in this view of votontary actton is the notton that academto achievement and 
progress will contribute to the student's ability to cope with their difftoulties and to progress m We. 
The vokjnteer's job is to assist in this process through the use of specifto helping skills that are 
consistent with their personal preferences and abilities, the misston of the program, and with the 
needs of their indivkiual learners. 

THE FOCUS OF THE HELPING PROCESS. Helping skills are used prinriarily to assist learners in 
specifto subject areas or, less frequently, "life skills." Personal, psychosocial, and community 
issues that students may bring to the setting are generally regarded as outskie the scope of this 
helping process. Vokjnteers appear to set boundaries for themselves in terms of how "ctose" 
they get to their students. To avokj addressir)g such concerns they often devetop unk|ue 
strategies to help students stay on task. Directing them back to the task is a helping skill and 
listening to the students' "personal" problems is seen as a way to help them get back on task. 
This academto focus of the helping process stands in sharp contrast to the strong psychosocial 
orientatton of the process reflected in the helping professtons (Carichuff & Anthony, 1989; 
Combs &Avila, 1985) 
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CONCLUSION, 

This study represents one of the few attempts to empirically describe ABE voluntary action and to 
identify the underiying belief systems which guide and structure this action. Through this study 
we have defined the ways in which ABE voluntary action is cognitively structured by nine 
volunteers, tf these t>eliefs, as some suggest, are relatively stable and resistant to change 
(Eisenhart et al, 1988), the findings present potentially important issues for staff development and 
training, particulariy as the field of ABE tries to move towards a more contextually-t)ased approach 
to instniction. Contirxjed reliance on volunteers wtth beliefs similar to those participatir^g in this 
study present both ethical and empirical questions regarding our ability to facilitate changes in 
volunteer belief structures. Obviously, much nK>re woric needs to be done in this area before we 
can confidently talk about general belief systen^ and theories of ABE volunteers. 
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DROPOLTT AND RETURN: THE EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL AS ARTICULATED 
BY OLDER ADULT BASIC EDUCATION STUDENTS 

DR. JAMES C.FISHER 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to describe factors which prompted older adutts to leave school as 
children arxl to return as older adults; data drawn from inten/iews with 119 older adults enrolled in 
basic education and high school completion programs also describe their experience as students. 
The implications for practice suggest ways in which educational practitioners can increase the 
effectiveness of their basic education programs for older adults. 

THE PROBLEM 

Census data (U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1984 Older Persons. State Profiles. 19R7) describe a 
level of educational attainment by older adults lower than the population as a whole and a level of 
participation in literacy education considerably less than what might be expected when compared 
with the total population. This has potentially serious implications for educators and service 
deliverers in a nation where problems of illiteracy among adults in general are not being resolved, 
where increasing proportions of the population live to be older adults, and where the demands to 
be functionally iKerate are rising. 

Researchers disagree whether literacy is necessary for older adutts to function property. Some 
suggest that "they must be able to read a variety of forms and instructions in order to function at 
all, to fill out a welfare application fonn, for example, or to read a doctor's list of recommended 
foods" (Rigg & Kazemek, 1983, p. 417). Others argue that the mere fact that an individual has 
survived for 80 years implies at least some degree of past functional competence" (Courtenay, 
Stevenson, & Suhart, 1982, p. 344), and "the lack of basic literacy skills has not deterred many 
older adults from living their lives as productive successful adults" (Kasworm, 1981 , p. 1 0). Little 
is known about how their paucity of basic skills or lack of educatk>nal credentials influences the 
lives of indivklual okier adults or how it affects their ability to maintain themselves. Nor has nuich 
been learned about the experience of older adutts in base education programs or about ways in 
whk^ these programs respond to their needs and goals. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe factors which prompted older adults to leave school as 
chiMren and to return as older adults and to descrit>e their experience as okler adult students. 
These data are drawn from a larger study, funded by the AARP Andrus Foundation, "whk^h 
exanoined the experiences of 119 okler adults enrolled in adult basic education and high school 
completton programs. In this study, the word "illiteracy" is used broadly to describe whatever 
defk^ in basic skill or educattonal credential is present among the older adults interviewed. 

METHODOLOGY 

In order to increase understanding and create substantive theory about this topic, a grounded 
theory research design was emptoyed. Through the use of structured hour- k>ng interviews, 
qualitative data were gathered from the interviewees about their experience of discontinuing their 
education as chikjren and youth, t>arriens whk^h may have impeded their return eariier, and their 
experience as oUer adult learners in bask: education programs. This naturalistk: informatton 
based on the experience and opintons of the subjects was used to devetop a substantive theory 
to explain literacy-related phenomena among okler adults. Quantitative measures were used to 
gather demographk: data. 

The interview schedule was developed at the inceptk>n of the project and was field- tested with 
okler aduHs in bask: skiHs programs conducted by pubic libraries. A coding fomi was developed 
by the principal investigator and three colleagues and used with 10% of the transcripts in order to 
assure inter-coder reliability. Where possible within topk:al areas, qualitative data were converted 
to nominal measures for ease of presentation and to allow for the use of contingency tables and 
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nonparametric analytical techniques to examine levels of independence and strength of 
association. 

THE SAMPLE 

Investigating the irrpact of illiteracy on older adults is hampered by two nrvathodological difficulties. 
The first is identification. Beyond the plethora of grade level and functional definitions of literacy, 
there is the finding (Fisher, 1988) Shat a clear dividing line does not exist between readers and 
nonreaders. The second problem is one of location. Beyond the obvious practical difficulties 
inherent in identifying members of this subpopulation, how does one distinguish among persons 
who do not read because of physical limitations, because they have decided not to. because 
they have no need to read, and because they lack the education or skill to read? This study 
includes as subjects persons enrolled in baste educatton programs - persons who by their 
enrollment have acknowledged their lack of skill or schooling. 

Two ??tate-wkJe literacy provklers assisted in the Wentifteatton of students aged 55 and above 
enrolled in their baste educatton programs in the southeastern part of a mklwestem state. 
Potential participants were contacted by coordinators and teachers at the program sites where 
they partteipated in baste educatton; tape-recorded interviews were sclieduled and conducted at 
the program sites, and later were inlrascribed to a computer disk and printed. 

The mean age of those inten^iewed was 64; ages ranged from 55 to 82: The largest number were 
White (55%). foltowed by Blacks (35%). and Hispantes (8%). Numbers of males and females 
interviewed were nearty equal. Most of the inten/iewees had been emptoyed as factory or sen/tee 
workers, requiring various levels of skill; a few had been homemakers. supervisors, managers, or 
owners of businesses such as sen^ice stattons. real estate, and farms. Neariy one fourth were 
cunrently emptoyed. 

The largest group (45%) were enroHed in baste educatton classes; 28% were enrolled in classes 
whteh prepared them to pass the five tests whteh woukJ provkJe them with the General Educatton 
Devetopment certiffcate. An additfonal 10% were enrolled in study leading to a high school 
diploma, either through an alternative competency- based curriculum or through a contoinatton of 
tests and classes. The "Other* category comprised 19% who were enrolled in various basic 
educatton courses as a review, for job retraining, or as lifelong learners. 

FINDINGS 

DROPOUT FACTORS 

The ovenrkling cause for ceasing school attendance was poverty; approximately half of those 
Intenrtewed stopped school to go to work because the family needed their support. Others(14%) 
spoke of inadequate resources to provide the ctothing, supplies, and transportatton needed to 
attend school. Others discontinued school because of iU-heatth (12%). because they becanf>e 
pregnant and married (11%), because they disliked it (7%). or because of such societal 
intermpttons as race riots and war (6%). See Table 1. Few than 25% left school because of 
disinterest or spoke of problems in school that were unrelated to the family circumstances. 

Half were either okiest or youngest among their siblings, placing them in posittons where they 
coukl be called upon to assume *'adutt- like" responsibilities such as care of chiklren or etoeriy 
relatives, activities whteh took them away from school. Over haN (58%) had attended fewer than 
eight years of school; neariy one quarter (24%) had attended some high school, and 18% of 
those inten^iewed had completed high school but were enrolled in baste skills programs for 
purposes of job retraining or skill upgrading. The average tevel of completton was 7th grade. In 
many cases, however, the school experience was filled with intermittent attendance, tow quality 
instructton. and one in whteh the inteoiriewees outgrew their grade tovels: nuny spoke of quitting 
schoo* in third grade at the age of 12 or 13. 
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Table 1 

School Related Experiences in Childhood 



VARIARl F 


MFASl jRF 

1 VI c.r^o vj 111- 


PFRPFNT 


BIRTHORDER 


OLDEST 


28 




YOUNGEST 


22 




MIDDLE 


50 


GRADE LEFT 


NO SCHOOL 


4 


SCHOOL 


GRADES 1-3 


18 




GRADES 4-6 


12 




GRADES 7-8 


24 




GRADES 9-11 


24 




COMPLETED HS 


18 


REASON LEFT 


WORK 


50 


SCHOOL 


POVERTY 


14 




HEALTH 


12 




MARRIED 


12 




DISLIKED IT 


7 




SOCIETAL 


6 



MOTIVATION TO RETURN 

The principal reasons which interviewees gave for enrolling in basic education progranns were in 
response to changing family circumstances or to the encouragement of others; 2) to increase 
their proficiency at life skills, such as being able to read for themselves; 3) to fulfill personal and 
often lifelong goals; and 4) to obtain or improve employment. Key driving forces behind these 
reasons are related to independence, self- fulfillment, and encouragement. See Table 2. 

The rationale given for participating in school at this point in their lives as opposed to eariier was 
straightfonA^ard: 54% said their time previously had been consumed by wori< and family 
responsibilities; 18% said they were employed and since their positions did not require basic 
skills, they had no need to partk:ipate in a bask: skills program. Others menttoned changes in 
work or family whk^h necessitated their partk^ipaton, encouragement by others, their awareness 
of the program, and the failures of eariier efforis as reasons for their participation at the present 
time. 

Most (76%) spoke of strong support from family and friends, but the remainder presented pfctures 
of varying levels of indifference and oppositton. Students tokJ how they prevailed over lack of 
support and oppositk>n. in some instances, students chose not to tell fami^ members; in fact, 
some were planning to miss their own graduatton in order not to be kJentif ied. 
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Table 2 

Factors which Motivated Participation in Basic Skills Education 



\/ A Dl A PI CC 
V AnIAtJLtO 


IVlbAoUncc) 


1 cn^ciN 1 


IVIL^ 1 1 V r\ 1 UNO 




29 






27 




SELF-DIRECTED 


24 




EMPLOYMENT 


20 


RATIONALE FOR 


NOT ENOUGH TIME EARLIER 


54 


RETURNING NOW 


NO NEED EARLIER 


18 




CHANGES IN LIFE 


9 




ENCOURAGEMENT 


7 




AWARE OF PROGRAM 


6 




TRIED EARLIER 


6 


FAMILY 


STRONG 


76 


SUPPORT 


MIXED 


12 




NONE 


8 




OPPOSITION 


2 




NOT TELL FAMILY 


2 



EXPERIENCE OF SCHOOL AS AN OLDER ADULT 

When interviewees were asked to speak about their current educattonat experiences, 43% 
described the instructtonal format as tutorial, usually one-on-one 39% described it as individual 
*study, whether computer- assisted or teacher- assisted and 18% described some level of formal 
or organized activities, such as discusston. class, or class mixed wKh indivkJualized study. See 
Table 3. Favorite aspects of the instructton were learning activities (45%), social interactk>n 
(31%), and the goal or content of the learning (20%). Many spoke of the challenge of leamirig. 
the increase in self-confklence, and the level of each student's independence combined with 
the availability of assistance when needed. Comparatively few students were able to klentify 
aspects of the instruction which they disliked: their responses were scattered among 
transportatton (driving and pari<ing problerrs), cognitton (problems learning and remembering), 
time (time required in class, time required to study, time away from the family, and the limHed 
anxHint of time during whk^h the program would provkle instnjctton), and distracttons (especially 

Perceived benefits gained by the inten/iewees included cognitive benefits (60%) such as 
teaming a skill, content, or just learning how to learn; affective benefits (28%) such as keeping the 
nf>ind active, increasing seif-cor)fklence, arxj buikiing a sense of personal accompnshnf)ent. 
Students enrolled in ABE programs were more likely to be able to kJentify benefits than those 
engaged in GED/HSD programs. 
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Table 3 

Experience in Educational Programs 



V/ARIARI 

VMniMOLCO 


MP AQI fRPQ 


DCD PCM"r 


TYPE OF 


TUTORIAL 


43 


INSTRUCTION 


INDIVIDUAL STUDY 


39 




FORMAL STUDY 


18 


WHAT 


LEARNING 


45 


STUDENTS 


SOCIAL 


31 


LIKE BEST 


GOAL 


20 




OTHER 


4 


PFRCFIVFD 


POf^NJITIVF 

W \Jl M i 1 1 V 


DU 


RFNEFITS 




9ft 




OTHFR 


Q 




DON'T KNOW 


3 


1 FNf^TH OF TIMF 






IN PROf^RAM 


7-19 Mn^ 

/ 1 /. ivi W O 


1 A 






9*^ 






1 fi 
1 u 




5 - 7 YRS 


5 




8+ YRS 


6 




OTHER 


2 


PARTlPlPATFn IM 


MO 


ACi 


PRIOR 


BASIC SKILLS 


28 


EDUCATIONAL 


WORK-RELATED 


20 


PROGRAMS? 


ENRICHMENT 


9 




U 1 HhK 


3 


LENGTH OF 


LESS THAN 1 YR 


73 


PARTICIPATION 


MORE THAN 1 YR 


27 


IN PRIOR BASIC 






SKILLS PROGRAM 






PERSONAL GOAL 


GENERAL 


69 




FOCUSED 


31 


WHEN ATTAIN 


DON'T KNOW 


21 


PERSONAL GOAL 


1 - 12 MOS 


40 




13 - 23 MOS 


8 




2 - 4 YRS 


8 




5+ YRS 


2 




OTHER 


21 



The largest number of students (63%) articulated general goals such as "learning to read." 
getting a GED or high school diplonfwi, or continuing to attend classes; 31% identified much more 
focused goals, such as particular instrumental use of literacy skilts. obtaining a job. or enrolling In a 
particular educational program. Many students had little sense when they would be able to 
achieve their goals: 21% said they didnl know, and 1 0% said it woukJ require at east two years. 
On the other hand. 40% of those inten/iewed expected to achieve their goals within 12 months, 
and an additional 8% within 23 months. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

Apart from their participation in basic education programs, there was little to distinguish the 
activities of this group of persons from their socio-cuKural peers except that they employed 
particular strategies to cope with their inability to read and write, or their lack of educational 
credentials, both basic education and high school completion students spoke of the stigma they 
felt as the result of their tow level of skills or lack of schooling. While these students were 
externally indistinguishable from okler adult students in general, program leaders need to 
devek>p avenues for access to programs whch do not force undue exposure on okler adult basic 
educatk)n and high school students. 

Accounts of their reasons for leaving school and of their lifetime strategies for coping irxJicate that 
many of these persons have well- honed survival skills despite their lack of schoolir)g. 
Educational practittoners may serve these students rDore effectively by regardirig them as 
persons who have succeeded in many aspects of life despite their lack of baste skills or 
schooling, rather than as persons who have failed because of this lack. 

Disajssk>n of their reasons for returning to school focused on four fairly exploit reasons: the 
influence of others, the desire to learn life skills, personal goals, and the need to prepare for 
empk)yment. Interviewees were generally quite clear about their motivatton for returning to 
school. At the same time, when asked about their educattonal goals, interviewees were much 
less dear: over two thirds had very general goals, and the rest had nK>re specifk) or instrumental 
goals. Many high school compietton and GEO students coukJ only articulate that they were in 
school to obtain their high school diptoma with no notton how it would t>enefit them or how they 
woukl use it. Similarly, some basic skills students wanted to leam to read just anything - without 
a clear sense of what. Benefits (what they were gaining currently from their educattonal 
experience) were iix>re readily artteulated than goals. Educatk>r»l practitk>ners may be able to 
capitalize on the motivattonal forces which bring older adult students to bask: educatton and high 
school completion progranr>s by learning more about each student*s reasons for t>eing there, by 
devetoping indivkkial educattonal plans whteh directly address those reasons, arxJ by helping 
students set goals beyond the completk>n of the program. 

What kept each of these persons in school was some mix of intrinsk) and extrinsc motivation. 
Internal fortitude was combined with external forces, such as change in family or work or personal 
encouragement. Each student brings a different combinatton of internal strength based on 
personal goals and the need for external support. Educational practitk>ners play a critteal role in 
providing encouragement to older adult students as well as creating a climate in which students 
provide support for each other. 
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AN EVALUATION OF AN ADULT LITERACY 
SMALL GROUP/COLLABORATIVE TUTOR TRAINING MODEL 

Kevin J. Freer, Ph.D. & LesJie Farr Enoch, M.A 

ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to identify the strengths and weaknesses of an aduH literacy small 
group/collaborative tutor training model. Data were collected from 53 programs participating in 
Literacy Volunteers of America's small group tutor training (SGTT) pilot study. Data from project 
docunrients were coded, categorized and collapsed into four major areas of concern: benefits to 
learners; difficulties of learners; issues and concerns of group facilitation and managen^ent; and 
positive input. Interviews with LVA national field service staff and national trainers were also 
conducted to gather further contextual data concerning the conduct and content of the training 
and expectations for foHow-up during the project year. The findings were consistent with the 
research literature on the benefits of small group/coliatx)rative learning for adults. Management 
and administrative issues contributed to the perceived benefits and difficulties of the participants 
in the study. It was concluded that volunteer tutors, learners, and trainers will need additional time 
and assistance with this new teaching strategy. Recommendations for future research and 
program improvement are made. 

AN EVALUATION OF AN ADULT LITERACY 

SMALL GROUP/COLLABORATIVE TUTOR TRAINING MODEL 

Small group, collaborative learning offers an alternative to the traditional, one-to-one adult literacy 
tutorials. Collaborative learning represents an aduit education perspective where *1he leanier and 
teacher cooperatively determine the ends, means, and evaluation of learning** (Conti, 1978, p.1). 
According to Imel (1991), there is '^little discussion of collaborative learning itseX, that is, what it is, 
how it is implemented, and its strengths and weaknesses" (p.1). This research reports on an 
evaluation of a small group tutor training (SGTT) model developed and field tested by Literacy 
Volunteers of America, Inc. 

This paper outlines how the pilot study was implemented and evaluated. Data are organized 
around the four main themes which emerged from the data as reported by tutors, learners and 
tutor trainers. Recommendations for future program improvement and further research are then 
discussed. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Although collaborative learning is restructuring the classroom in many different contexts 
(MacGregor, 1990; Bruffee, 1987), aduH literacy programs remain one of the few places where 
people do not organize themselves for collaborative learning. There is wide support in the aduH 
education literature for the use of collaborative learning (Conti, 1978). One of the few examples 
of small group/collaborative tutor training models designed for aduR literacy has been developed 
by Cheatham & Lawson (1990). Their SGTT model includes the philosophy of small groups, the 
cycle of learning in a collaborative learning group and how to woric with learners to set goals, plan 
lessons, and assess progress. This SGTT model is consistent with concepts and principles of 
participatory (Fingeret and Jurmo (1989) and systems theory of adult literacy education IKazemok 
&Ka2enf)ek, 1992) 

METHODOLOGY 

DATA COLLECTION 

Data were collected from programs participating in LVA's SGTT pilot study between November 1 , 
1990 and April 30, 1992. A total of 70% (N« 53) of the original 75 programs from fourteen states 
provided data for analysis. Those not submitting reports included programs that did not 
participate after receiving the initial training due to changes in their staffing and budgets. 
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Programs were both community- based (501 -3c) and sponsored (ABLE programs, libraries) and 
included those affiliated with Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc. (LVA) and Laubach Literacy 
Action (LLA). 

Data sources included project applications, working agreements, quarterly reports, telephone 
logs, training materials and interviews of learners, tutors and tutor trainers. Interviews with national 
LVA staff were also conducted to gather further contextual data concerning the conduct and 
content of the training and expectations for foltow-up during the project year. This evaluation did 
not include any information concerning the budget or expenditures, however. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

* 

Data from the quarterly reports were specifically exanvned to detennine the perceived strengths 
and weakness of the SGTT model Responses from these project documents were then coded, 
categorized and collapsed into four major areas of concern. These included: benefits to learners; 
diffculties of learners; issues and concems of group facilitatton and management; and other 
positive input. Infomriation from the reports were verified by interviewing program staff. Peer 
debriefing and member checks were made by sharing findirigs and analyses and comparing 
perceptions with program parttoipants and LVA staff. The documentatton also served the 
purpose of establishing credibility and trustworthiness (Patton, 1990). 

FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

The findings are consistent with the research literature on the benefits of small 
group/collaborative learning for adults. Responses included vark)us psycho-social benefits: 
"provided peer support, akJ. concem for others"; "small groups buiki bonds among leamers"; 
"provided social time where interpersonal relattonships and socializatton skills are devek>ped"; 
"students learned that everyone has strengths and weaknesses"; and "enhanced sense of self 
with a gain in self-esteem." 

Cognitive benefits included: "interactton aiTK>ng leamers increased the opportunity to share 
knowledge"; "memt>ership supports retentton. assignment completton, student partk:ipatk>n"; 
"devetoped crittoal thinking skills"; "reading, writing, speaking, listening skills devek^ped"; 
"opportunity to read and write on personal interests increased the motivatton to write"; "provkled 
environment to improve problem solving skills through the discovery of multiple solutions and 
views to problems and issues." 

The data valklate such powerful motivators for adults to erigage in small group/collaborative 
learning activities and continue to attend literacy sesstons with their leamer groups. The benefits 
also suggest both a social and cognitive basis for learning (Bnjffee, 1987). 

"Fear of making mistakes and being embarrassed in front of peers"; "intimkJatton and inadequacy 
felt by leamers with little or no reading ability"; interpersonal stnjggles within the group due to 
different goals, expectattons, cultural backgrounds"; and "inconsistent attendance and 
punctuality" were expressed as diffcuKies of the leamers partcipating in the SGTT Model. 

Many of these diffkuilties shoukJ have been addressed in the administrative guklelines (Clark. 
1990) presented during the original training of this project. The feelings of the learners 
themselves cannot be accounted for by lack of training atone, however. The personal fear and 
arucieties may have been due to lack of experience by the tutors in knowing how to deal with 
these problems. The compositton of the groups may also have contributed to the problem. 

Issues and concems were related to three main sub- categories: group facilitatton; progranmiirig; 
and other concerns. "Inconsistent attendance" and "multiple skill levels" were kJentified with 
issues arKl concems regarding group facilitatton. Due to the emphasis placed on these 
problematk: areas in the Small Group Administrator's Guide (Clartc. 1990). these findings were 
surprising. These issues and concems seem to resuK from administrative decistons made in the 
formulatten of the group of learners. Either the training was inadequate, the guidelines not 
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understood or the program administrators were unable to carry out these suggestions - or some 
combination of these explanations. 

Programming issues and concerns included: "obtaining a commitment from volunteer 
instructors"; "eighteen hour workshops too tong for some volunteers"; lear of "lack" of tradittonal 
stnicture in tutoring"; "recordkeeping and time necessary to plan lessons that will develop each 
student in the direction she/he needs"; "difficult to persuade tutors on the value of small groups"; 
"tutors comfortable with one-to-one, especially those with no prior teaching experience." 

Tutors, adult leamers and trainers may need additk>nal time and assistance with t!:ese new 
teaching strategies. Tutors who were from well supported programs and which have embraced an 
eclectic approach to tutoring expressed fewer of these concerns with the SGTT model. 

Other issues and concerns identified were: "agency changes due to funding cutbacks"; "funding 
for materials and training"; "space availability"; and "student recruitment." Some of the external 
factors were beyond the control of the programs participating in the project (the funding cutbacks 
were not anticipated). Other factors are administrative considerattons addressed by Clark (1990) 
and DuPrey (1992). 

"When combined with the LVA one-tOK>ne tutor training workshop, the SGTT model coukJ be 
given in an intense nine-hour training"; "co-facilitation provided shared responsibility"; and "the 
SGTT model was very flexible for use with family literacy, parenting and teenage mothers, 
Commercial Driver's Lk^nse, nutth, writing, English-as-Second Language" were klentified as 
other positive input. 

Some of these responses suggest alternative settings for the SGTT model - in ways not originally 
intended. The use of co-facilitators was another benefit. Such paring made recruitn^ent easier. 
There were flexibility with volunteer instructors and a decrease of workload because of the shared 
responsibility. Tutors reported less pressure and nrK>re of an enjoyable experience. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

Additional follow- up is needed to support and evaluate the efforts of partk^ipating programs. 
There are still too many unknowns concerning the successful impiementatk>n of a small grxxjp 
tutor training program. The training for the SGTT model should be separated from the training 
needed for administrative guidelines. The model did not provide for foUow-up in-sen/ice training 
although such support was needed by the participants. Adequate support for leamers and tutors 
need to be provkled in program budgets. Further clarification as to the range of skill levels of 
leamers needs to be made in training materials. The small group instructtonal model was too 
compttcated for many of the volunteer instnictors. The cycle of a small group lesson needs to be 
simplified. Training strategies for co- facilitatk>n of small groups shoukJ be developed. The 
concepts of cooperative and collaborative learning need to be clarified in order for tutors and 
trair^ers to have a clearer understanding of their roJes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

Addittonal foUow- up needs to be made to understand a sntall group/collaborative approach to 
aduK literacy instructk>n. Developing such a model that is "vokjnteer friendly" is critical. It was not 
known what differences there were in the implementatton of tWs model in community-based 
versus ABLE sponsored programs. Does attendance and persistef^e reaHy increase as a resuK 
of the support given by smaS groups? What is the skill range appropriate for this rrxxlel? What 
rDanagement practices are most critical to retain volunteer instructors? What are the benefits of 
co-facilitation? Finally, what evidence is there that this model offers true collaborative learning and 
not cooperative learning under the leadership of the facilitator? Are community-based pix)grams 
nnore likely to develop collaborative learning groups than sponsored programs? A follow-up study 
wouU be useful to not only measure increased capacity and sen/ices, but also to cc ' (ci a 
needs assessnrient for future programming. 
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SUMMARY 

Although many benefits of small group/coilaborative learning for adults were identified, 
managenrmnt issues contributed to the difficulties of the learners and tutors. Issues of 
attendance and multiple skill levels related to problems in group facilttation. Other concerns were 
related to resistance to change from one-to-one settings to the SGTT nxxJel. Positive input 
included the benefits of co-facilitating small groups. Recommendations for future programming 
include separating the SGTT nKxJel and the small group administration training. Further research 
on the SGTT nvxlel is needed in both community-based as well as sponsored programs. 
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DOING SOMETHING ABOUT DROPOUT: 
A STUDY OF A PARTICIPATORY APPROACH TO ADDRESSING 
STUDENT ATTRITION IN ADULT EDUCATION 

LaDeane R. Jha and John M. Dirkx 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to identify, implement and evaluate specific strategies which might 
t>e employed in an ABE program to increase the proportion of students who remain long enough 
to complete their goals. The study addresses several issues: 1) The effectiveness of involving a 
task force of ABE personnel in framing the research, 2) the influence of the three strategies on 
retention and 3) the potential usefulness of the strategies and materials for program-wide 
implementation. The implemented strategies resulted in a significant decrease in the number of 
students who discontinued the orogram and also an increase in those who were continuing in the 
program at the conclusion of the study. Results show that the differences were jKje to particular 
strategies used alone or in combination. Use of a risk factor check list proved t j be a statistically 
significant way to identify students who were more at risk for leaving a program. 

INTRODUCTION 

Adult basic education (ABE) programs are the primary providers of adult literacy education today 
(Beder, 1991), and yet these programs serve only about eight percerrt of their target population 
(Beder, 1991; Pugsley, 1990). Although many teachers in ABE work with capacity filled 
classrooms, student attritk)n rates continue to hover at 60-70% or more (Beder, Bakiwin, 
Menrifield, & Quigley, 1993; Jha & Diikx, 1992; Qrede & Friedlander, 1981 ; Mezirow, DarkenwaU, 
& Knox, 1975). Quigley (1992) kientifies the high rate of attrftk>n as the number one program 
issue in literacy educatk>n today. Additk>nally, Stk^ht (1988) and Diikx and Jha (1992) concluded 
that most ABE students do not attend literacy programs for bng periods of time, thus the first few 
hours in class become critical in retainir)g ABE students. 

Despite numerous prescripttons for increasing retention, and prevtous research on student 
dropout and retentk>n, clear, effective and empirically grounded programmatic responses to this 
problem have yet to be artkujiated. Increasing numbers of scholars recognize that the causes of 
ABE attrition are multi-dimensional and program specifk;. Few, if any, of these prk>r efforts, 
however, have actively involved practitk>ners in studying and addressing this issue within the 
contexts of their own programs. Even fewer are studies which systematically evaluate the effects 
of potential interventk>ns on attrition. TNs study utilized a partk:ipatory research framework to 
identify potential factors contributing to attrition and to develop, implement and evakiate specific 
strategies to increase student retentton. Specifk^ally we examined the effectiver>ess of threii 
retentton strategies devebped by a practitioner task force to address retentk>n issues within the 
practitioners* program. 

METHODOLOGY 

This study took place in a community college-based ABE program over a three year perkxj. 
Potential factors contributing to student attrition were kJentified from data collected on more than 
2300 students and from student and teacher interviews. This analysis lead to a recognitk>n of 
broad outcomes of enrollment within the student population (Dirkx & Jha, forthcoming). Data on 
these groupe of students were used as baseline measures ("baseline group") for comparisons 
within the experimental component of the study. z-^. 

A practitioner task force, comprised of two teachers, two instructional volunteers, a program 
supervisor, a volunteer coordinator and two university researchers met over a period of several 
weeks, reviewed these data and kientified several factors which might be contributing to the 
attrition problem. Using knowledge of these factors, the task force then constnjcted three 
strategies to increase retention rates and selected six sites and instructors to implement these 
strategies. The three identified strategies consisted of combinations of three components: a) 
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assessment and feedback (AF), b) oi^ntation plus assessment and feedback (OAF), and c) 
ohentatk)np assessment and feedback &>nd goal setting (OAFQS). Chosen sites and teachers 
reflected the larger program with reference to: size, time of day, number of days per week of class 
and class k>cation (both central and neighoorhood sites). Both teachers who participated on the 
task force also partk^ipated as teachers ckjring the implementatton phase of the project. Each 
strategy was impieniented by two teachen>. Procedures and materials were developed for each 
strategy, teachers were trained and administrative procedures dealing with enrollment were 
modified. Strategies were implemented and classrooms were obsenred to ascertain the degree 
of compliance with kientified strategy procedures. Extensive records were kept on the students 
by the classroom teachers and sites were continually nf)onitored by the researchers. One class 
was ctosed to enrollment during much of the study pertod and one class was nrx)ved to a new site 
and tost all prevtously enrolled students mkiway through the study. 

Data were compiled at the end of the study perk>d and analyzed using measures of central 
tendency, cross tabs and inferential statistk:s. AU variables were analyzed using six categories of 
outcome of enrollment: QED completing students, students completirig other goals, short-term 
noncontinuing students (enrolled less than 12 hours and not completing a goal, tong term 
rK>ncontinuir)g students (enrolled over 12 hours txit not completing a goal) arxl stopouts (those 
who enrolled more than once during the study perkKl without completing a goal). Post hoc 
analyses inckided chi squares, Tukey FoUowHjps, a one way ANOVA, and a two tailed test of 
signifk^ance on correlatcn between entry level TABE tests and scores on GED tests. Qualitative 
analysis were conducted on notes made by the teachers in each of the student files, student 
autobk)graphies, and written comments to questions in the students own words. 

FINDINGS 

This sectk>n descrit>es the general characteristtos of the study sample, the breakdown of 
outcomes of enrollment, the degree to whk;h strategies were knplemented and the effect of the 
strategies on outcomes of enrollment. Additk>na(ly, post hoc analysis of some of the data is 
described, significant findmgs noted, and the results of qualitative data delineated. The students 
parttoipating in this study are similar to those students described in other studies of ABE students 
(Bosma, 1988; Dirkx & Jha, 1992; Rachal, Jackson, & Leonard, 1987). The nriedian age of aH 
students in the study was 24.5 years. More women parttoipated in the study than men (54.3%) 
and 70% of the group were white. Forty-six percent of students were employed (20.8% k)ng- 
term noncontinuing students to 62.5% stopouts). Mean last grade attended for all students was 
1 0.4 with a range of 1 0.0 to 1 1 .3). TABE scores on math and language were sinvlar for the sample 
(8.6 and 8.4 ) respectively) but TABE reading scores were consklerably higher (9.9). Addittonally, 
it was found that 33.6% of all students had been prevously enrolled in ABE at least once. 

OUTCOMES OF ENROLLMENT. Of 199 parttoipants assigned to, or enrolled at, one of the 
strategy sites, 46 never came to a class and 1 53 students actually enrolled. Approximately 20.3% 
of all enroMed students completed a goal, 24.2% were continuing in the program at the end of the 
study perk>d and 52.3% of the students had discontinued study. Approximately 13% of 
completk)g students completed a GED program, and neariy 6% connpleted another goal. Nearty 
28% of all students left the program in less than twelve hours (short-term noncontinuing 
students), 18,3% were long-term noncontinuing students (over 12 hours in the program) and 
about 7% were students who enrolled nrK>re than once during the study perk>d (stopouts). The 
comparable figures for the baseline perkxl were: Completing students (22.0%), Continuing 
students (9.5%) and noncontinuing students (66.5%). Baseline figures for the more specifk: 
outcomes of enrollment were: short-term noncontinuing students (37%), k)ng-term 
noncontinuing students (28.4%), stopouts (3.1%), GED completing students (17.3%) and 
students who complete another goal (4.6%) 

EFFECT OF STRATEGIES ON OUTCOMES OF ENROLLMENT. Students were fairiy evenly 
distributed across strategies; 35.5% OAFGS, 28.3% AF, and 36.1% OAF. Students who 
completed goals were more likely than either students who discontinued or those who were 
continuing to have partk:ipated in strategies. Ninety-three percent of completir>g students had 
participated in AF, 63% had attended orientation and 33% had set goals. Only 73% of 
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noncontinuing students (19%) participated in goal setting, tt was hypothesized that as a result of 
implementation of specific classroom strategies, signiftcantiy fewer students would discontinue 
during the study period when compared to the base line study period. 1989-91 . These data were 
initially analyzed by teacher across outcomes of enrollment. The rates of noncontinuation 
obsen/ed for each of the teachers during the study period were: 1) 33.3%; 2) 57.1%; 3) 64.7%; 
4) 90.0%; 5) 66.7%; 6) 16.3%. The rates of noncontinuation during the baseline period were: 1} 
68.9%; 2) 73.0%; 3) 57.2%; 4) 64.1%; 5) 68.9%; 6) 62.7%. 

Individual rates of completion by teacher for the study period demonstrated a wide range: 1) 
22.2%; 2) 20.0%; 3) 23.5%; 4) 0.0%; 5) 20.0%; 6) 25.0%). These completion rates compare with 
baseline figures for each teacher: 1) 19.8%; 2) 14.7%; 3) 35.3%; 4) 28.2%; 5) 24.2%; 6) 18.6%. 
Similarly rates of continuation for each teacher were calculated for both the periods. During the 
study the following rates by teacher were obsen^ed for continuation: 1) 44.4%; 2) 22.9%; 3) 
1 1 .8%; 4) 10.0%; 5) 13.3%; 6) 38.9%. The rates of wntinuation during the baseline period were: 
1)11 .3%; 2) 12.3%; 3) 7.5%; 4) 7.7%; 5) 6.8%; 6) 18.6%. CN squares for significance indicated 
that teachers one and six evidenced significant differences in outcomes of enrollment between 
the two years although teacher one failed to meet the percentage of cells meeting expected 
frequencies of 20%. Teacher six was the only teacher with a chi square stable enough to claim 
significant;^ at p < 05. The three other instructors reflected negative movenDent In some of the 
outcome categories although all instructors showed an increase of continuing students during 
the study period. 

We also looked at each of the three strategies to detemnine which of the strategies seenf)ed to 
have the most impact on outcomes of enrollment. Chi square tests determined that strategies 
one (AF) and three (OAFGS) ware significantly different with respect to outcomes of enrollment (p 
< .05) between the two periods. No significant differences (p < .05) were found for strategy two 
(OAF) wt^ien conrY)ared to base line data. Total hours spent in the ABE classroom were an 
indication of strategy effects and it was found that the median hours for all enroHed students (14.3 
hours) represented an increase over the base line period (12.5 hours). Significantly, short-tenn 
noncontinuing students stayed longer in class (6.5 hours) than the baseline period (5.5 hours). 

POST HOC ANALYSIS OF DATA. Post hoc analysis of data revealed several interesting findings 
relative to ris:^ factors, previous difficulty in class and correlation between entry level TABE tests 
and comparable GEO tests for those students completing a GEO. The salience of a risk factor 
profile developed for use with the task force and later used in the assessnf)ent feedback 
component of the strategies was a partkxilariy important finding. Teachers were asked to check 
appropriate risk factors for each student on the sheet and then to record total number of risk 
factors checked. The thirteen risk factors included such things as: started at Level 1 A, dkJ not 
finish an entry level test, were minority students, scored bek)w 10 on the TABE reading test or 
below 8 on the TABE math test, income below $10,000, under 35 years of age. etc. Mean and 
median numbers of risk factors were examined and considerable differences anx>ng outcome of 
enrollment groups were found. For example, completing students had a median of 3 risk factors 
checked, continuing students checked a nf>edian of 5 risk factors and noncontinuing students 
checked a median of 4 risk factors. The obsen/ed differences were then subjected to 
significance testing using a one-way ANOVA. This test verified signifk^ant differences anrK>ng the 
nnean number of risk factors by outcome of enrollment (F (2,145) « 3.6, p « .0298) and a Tukey 
follow-up determihed that the significant difference occurred between completing and 
noncontinuing students. Thus, it was found that the more risk factors checked on the list, the 
more likely students were to discontinue the program. Conversely, those with only a few risk 
factors were much wore likely to complete goals. 

Prevtous research (Bosma, 1988; Diricx & Jha. 1992) suggests that there may be a corelatton 
between entry level TABE scores and eventual GED scores. A post hoc test was able to confirm 
that reiatk>nship. For example, a con^elatton was found between entry level TABE math scores 
and eventual GED math scores on related tests using a two-tall signifk:ance test (p « .016). A 
similar correlation was found between the TABE language score and the GED writing score (p « 
.021). Finally, it was thought that prevkKJS diffkxiities in acaden>k: classes or behavtor problems 
during other educatonal experiences might infkjence outcomes of enrollment. Chi square tests. 
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however, indicated the previcxjs difficutties did not significantly Influence outcomes of enrollment 
(p<.05). 

Substantial qualitative data were obtained through implementation of these strategies. Analysis 
of these data provide additional insights into the nature of the strategy implemented. Each 
participating teacher was asked to make notes about anything they considered significant in 
student files. These teacher notes provkled a rich source of informatton about implementation 
and reactions to each of the strategies. Comments on orientatton couki be classified into three 
general areas: 1) The benefits and difficulties of interacting with the students (e.g. "Very friendly, 

relaxed easy to visit with." " was not communtoative"); 2) Suggesttons given by the teacher 

(e.g. "I suggested he check "job advancement" as well getting GED." "Asked about attending 
Goodrich at night as well as TRC days"; and 3) Experience with orientatton. Students coming late 
seemed to be a partfcular problem, but teachers tried to accommodate the orientation during 
regular class time, illustrated in teachers* comment: "I did the session during class time." "Done 
irxiividually--came late. 

It was also possible to get a clearer ptoture of studerits taking or completing tests (or not) and 
informatton on how teachers handle those situations from reading the comments about 
assessment. Feedback comments included both student reacttons and teacher reacttons to 
interacttons with studoots. Many of the comments recorded by the teachers indtoated that 
students were excited and pleased with their testing results and still others gave indk:atk)ns of the 
ways in which results were presented to students. The goal setting component of the strategies 
appeared to be the most difftoult to implement and fewer comments were recorded in this area 
than any other. 

Addittonalty important data were found in miscellaneous notes in the student files. Teachers 
frequently commented on signifcant informatton they had learned from talking with students' 
either during orientatton or assessment/feedback. For example: "Came for 5 minutes 2 wore 
times-Always sak) he would start the next day." Actual comments written by students in response 
to questtons about prevtous educattonal experiences and possible learnirig disabilities were 
parttoulariy rich and give life to the people involved. Finally, the student autobtographies were a 
wonderful source of informatton for teachers and others who might want to understand the ABE 
student better. 

DISCUSSION 

Despite the best intenttons of numerous studies of attritton in ABE, many questions regarding 
why ABE students leave before completing their goals remain unanswered. This study attempted 
to take a somewhat different approach to the problem by involving practittoners in interpreting 
data gathered from the baseline study period from their point of view and then using that data to 
develop arid evaluate strategies they t)eiieved might be introduced with a minirrxim of difftouity 
and that might have the most immediate effect on attritton in their program. Using a task force of 
ABE practittoners to interpret prtor relevant research and then use it for formulating a new 
research agenda woiked well. It was an excellent example of researchers and practittoners 
worthing in a parttoipatory manner to address concerns of rrxjtual interest. Teachers were able to 
implement all strategies with minimum amounts of trainirig and a small altocatton of extra class time 
indtoating that efforts to address retentton problems need not involve large expenditures of time 
or money, although some commitment to both is necessary. 

The effectiveness of involving teachers in the project was evkJenced in the greater levels of 
success these two teachers had in not only implementing the strategies, txit also in the outcomes 
whtoh they experienced. A combinatton of all three strategies (OAFGS) implemented by teachers 
who were involved in all phases of the research project appeared to be the most successful 
although one other teacher implementing only one of the components (AF) was the most 
signiftoantly successful in changing rates of completton over the two study periods. Analysis of 
practtoes at that site may be worthwhile in detennining what might have set her apart from other 
parttoipatirig teachers who were not involved in the task force. She was parttoulariy coriscienttous 
about foUowing protocols and keeping accurate student files. 
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It appears that the OAFGS and AF strategies were more effective than was the OAF strategy in 
affecting outcomes of enrollment. This may be a resuK of the involvement of the teachers in all 
aspects of the project as well as a more conscientious implementation possibly as a result of better 
understanding of expectations. A significantly larger proportion of students were continuing in 
the program at the end of the study at all sites studied and there were significantly fewer students 
who had dropped out of the program at the end of the study, thus indicating a possible 
connection between strategies implemented in the classroom and a lower rate of non- 
continuation. The longer students are in the program the more likely they are to complete goals. 
It would be interesting to ascertain if the obsen^ed higher rate of continuation resulted in more 
students completing goals. 

The median number of hours spent in the program was 14.3 hours. This would indicate that many 
of our students attend class less than eight times. In fact, the short-tenn noncontinuing student is 
in class for less than 7 hours. These figures would tend to support making the first few hours in 
the program as meaningful as possible. Several studies have indk:ted that socializatton to the 
classroom may be partkxilarly important and the orientatk>n strategy attempted to facilitate 
interactk>ns not only with the teacher but also with other students. AdditkHiaily, since testing is 
one of the first encounters in the classroom, the way in which assessment/feedback is handled in 
class may be essential to getting students to the actual study phase of the class. 

The problem of attrttton needs to be addressed further by continued use of quantitative studies 
which assess effective of theoretk^ally grounded strategies and by more qualitative studies. The 
dimenstons and factors surrounding the issue of student attritton create an incredibly complex 
vortex of conceptual and practk:al issues. To devetop a deeper understanding of attrition and 
what can be done about it, we will need a mutti-dimenstonal research thrust. We have 
demonstrated that it is both possible and productive to involve practittoners in this research at a 
meaningful level. Future research should aim to involve students in tNs work as well. The 
comments of both teachers and students were particularly helpful in galnir)g a better 
understanding of the complex nature of the ABE teacher and it is possible that more attentton to 
what the student has to say about themselves may be helpful in designirn) programs to more 
adequately meet their needs. 
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ADULT LITERACY ASSESSMENT: CHALLENGING THE STATUS QUO 

Gwendolyn Y. Turner 

ABSTRACT 

Meaningful evaluation and authentic assessment in adult literacy programs involve more than 
obtaining test scores and detennining enrollment figures. Evaluation in adult literacy must be 
viewed as a learning process, not just a teaming outcome. This essay discusses problems and 
issues inherent in aduK literacy assessment and explores solutions that offer both adult educators 
and adult learners information about teamer progress, instnjctional effectiveness, and program 
success. 

INTRODUCTION 

AduK Basic Education programs are required by federal law, the AduK Education Act of 1988, to 
provide standardized test data to evaluate the effectiveness of these IKeracy programs. However, 
aduK IKeracy providers have to question whether fonrtalized evaluations such as standardized test 
scores are the best indicators of IKeracy program effectiveness. It is important to realize that 
effectiveness of a IKeracy program can mean different things to different people involved in adutt 
education. Test scores, enrollment trends, recruKment efforts and program cost-benefKs may be 
sufficient evaluation factors for some program funders and administrators; however, IKeracy 
instructors want program evaluations to reflect what they have done weli, and what they can do to 
improve instruction (Boraks, 1991). 

White summative evaluations using standardized test data and enrollment trends may indicate 
some levels of effectiveness in IKeracy programs, several problems do occur wKh these forms of 
evaluation. This paper explores the issues surrounding adutt IKeracy assessment and discusses 
the need to promote changes in both adutt IKeracy assessment and program evaluation. 

RATIONALE 

Issues such as diverse IKeracy needs of teamers, varying numbers of hours of instruction, qualKy 
of instnjction, self-directedness and motivation of teamers, and variety and format of standardized 
assessment instruments create special probtems in IKeracy assessment. Many literacy programs 
are open-entry and open-exK to er)courage participation. Even though this openness allows 
programs to respond to individual needs, K creates situations in which substarrtial numbers of 
participants are not tested or do not comptete tests. Furthermore, the literacy needs and skills 
among program partk^ipants vary so wkiely that no singte measure or t)attery coukJ be used to 
measure all teamers* progress accurately (Osterlind, Merz, Khaleel, 1S91). 



If assessment of adutt IKeracy programs is to be meaningful, K must include a process that focuses 
on evakiation as a teaming process and tead to program changes such as improved kistructten. In 
order to do this, naturalistk) evakiatton whk^h inckjdes qualKative approaches will need to t^ecome 
the focus of IKeracy assessment mstead of relying exclusively on the standardized fonnat whk)h 
has been so wklely used. 

ASSESSMENT AS A FOCUS FOR LEARNING 

Questk>ns cor)cernir>g evaluatten in adutt IKeracy have been the focus of nuirterous studies 
(Ehringhaus, 1991 ; Lytte, & WoKe, 1989; Padak & Padak, 1991). The major issues stem from an 
inabiltty to define the concept of ''IKeracy*' and then to detenmine how IKeracy should be 
measured. LKeracy has been defined in terms of (a) comptetton of grades in school, (b) abilKyto 
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read and write at an rudimentary level, (c) work-place reading skills, and (d) scores on a 
standardized reading test. The inability to satisfactorily measure functional literacy is a major 
consequence of this definitional ambiguity (Ehringhaus. 1990). ff we can not define it. how do we 
measure it? 

Evaluation shouM help ieamers and aduK educators move toward their goals and certify that aduK 
literacy programs are effective. Assessment needs to be a viable process that provkles the 
learner with accurate information and helps adult educators make informed decisions about 
programs. Authentfc assessment measures what Ieamers can do, and predicts what Ieamers will 
do, and helps to describe how they will use what they know (Rtekard, Stiles, Posey. & Eguez. 
1991). Successful evaluation also increases communfcatton between teachers, students, 
administrators, policy makers and teaming theorists (Ehringhaus. 1991). 

Many of the problems in adult literacy assessment and program evaluation stem from a number of 
practfces that occur frequently in adult literacy educatton. Lytte and Wolfe (1989) klentify three 
practfces that detract from overall improvement of adult literacy educatton: (a) evaluation of 
programs at the requestof funders or sponsors not adult educators and students, (b) 
dependence on test scores and enrollment figures as measures of success while not conducting 
entire program evaluattons, and (c) internal evaluattons in which knowledge is not shared across 
literacy programs. These researchers contend that assessment is linked to instructfon and the 
curriculum; therefore, multiple methods shoukJ be used. Learner assessment and program 
evaluation should improve practtoe, contribute to the knowledge base, and demonstrate 
accountability. There is a need for more formative assessment of student progress. This 
assessment shoukl include an ongoing, systematic coUectton of students' works representing 
the students' breadth of reading and writing experiences collected over time, and whteh would 
allow both the student and the teacher to evaluate progress (Vateri-GoU. Olson. Deming. 1992). 

Formative measures of assessment require educators to be well-trained in observing and 
interpreting literacy behavtors and aKow the kaamer greater paricipatton in the assessment 
process. The use of informal assessment roeasures help aduK educators to observe the 
linguistto, cognitive, as well as the affective literacy behavtors of adult learners. Informal 
assessment procedures are also viewed as more respor^ive to the aduK's literacy strengths and 
weaknesses. Also, infonnal assessn^nts altow the aduK students a more active rote in evakjatton 
and makes assessment a collaborative informatton-gathering activity (Frager, 1991). 

Multiple approaches to assessment are necessary to satisfy the informattonal needs of adult 
teamers, aduR educators, program devetopers. funders. and sponsors. Askov (1993) suggests 
that literacy assessments can be portrayed on a continuum ranging from informal qualitative 
assessments instruments such as portfoltos. intervtews, attitude assessments to more formal 
quantitative measures such as cunicukim-based assessments, criterion-referenced tests, ctoze 
tests and standardized tests. What is needed in aduK literacy assessnf)ent is an ongoing, holistto 
approach whtoh provktes the most informatton about teamer needs and successes. 
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Meaningful evaluation involves a process that leads to insights that can be used for Improvement 
and change; therefore, evaluation should be viewed as a learning process in adutt education 
rather than a judgmental product. Meaningful evaluation is both quantitative and qualitative 
(Fatten, 1991). 

Current assessment procedures (standardized tests) have not reflected the belief that students 
should take charge of their own learning and have consequently penalized many adutt learners. 
Gilkenson (1990) states that judgments and assumpttons based on standardized test scores 
actually can be false. Using case studies in assessing adult literacy performance, Gilkenson 
concluded that judgments based on standardized test scores may actually underestimate the 
literacy abilities of aduKs because these scores reflect a discreet set of skills independent of any 
specifk; social context. Standardized tests focus solely on the technk:al skills of reading. 
Traditional literacy assessment usirig these tests imply that literacy is an isolated activity and can 
be measured in tsolatton. Poor performar>ce on a traditional test means that an aduH who is rK>t 
profcient in the discreet tasks are klentified as having deficierx^ies; the focus is on weaknesses 
rx>t on strengths. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Judgments and assumpttons based upon standardized test scores have far-reaching effects 
because educators use them to make decisk>r)s about the curricukjm, teaching practices, class 
placement, and even labeling of aduKs. The issues of assessment clearly reflect the way in whk:h 
research and practk^es will be corxiucted in the future. As aduK educators struggle to nr>eet the 
literacy needs of adult leamers, assessment will be a continuing debate. Adutt educators who 
want to improve adult literacy programs may want to change their approaches to literacy 
assessment and program evaluatton. The folkwing gukielines have been offered for improving 
aduR literacy program evakiatton: 

1 . Base evaluation on the program's stated goals. 

2. Make the evaiuatk>n comprehensive. 

3. Make the evaiuatk)n systematk: (not anecdotal). 

4. Use a variety of assessment forms, both qualitative and quantitative. 

5. Review the evakjation results in terms of the three categories of program 

effectiveness: personal factors, programmatk: factors, external factors. 

6. Use evaluatkHi data to identify parts of the program that need strengthening. 

(Padak & Padak, 1991, pg. 376). 

There is a need for more qualitative research and naturalistk) evaluatk)ns in adutt educatk)n, 
Merriam (1989) contends that qualitative research is comirtg of age in educatton, and it has led to 
inr)provements in the knowledge base of adult educatk>n and to a better understanding of adutt 
illiterates. Evakiatton shoukj be integrated, interdependent, and focused on obtaining both the 
adult learner's and the program's goals. Diekhoff (1988) contends that adutt literacy programs 
have failed to produce the quality of Kfe improvements in reading ability because we have not 
faced up to the short-comings in our program evakjattons. If assessment of adutt literacy 
programs is to be meaningful, it must inckide a process that focuses on evakjatton as a learning 
process. 
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PROGRAMMING 

In reviewing the presentations and literature on programming and planning in aduit, continuing, 
and community education, one is struck by the persuasiveness of program planning in the 
literature. Planning (or programming) is defined by Sortc and Caffarella (1989) as a decision 
making process and a set of related activities that produce educational program design 
specificatk)ns for one or more adult leamer p. 233). A planning nrxxJel is described as a set of 
steps whk^h, when completed, produce the design and outcome specif k^ations for a systematto 
instructk)nal activity (Sork & Buskey, 1986). The problem and controversy arises when 
reconciling the nonnative, linear planning models (how one shoukJ plan) with the descriptive 
planning models (how it is actually done), in fact, most adult educators will acknowledge that, 
although there may be order to their approach to planning, there is rarely order to the process 
itself (Simpson, 1982). This is, of course, not a new problem in programming as Sork and Buskey 
pointed out in 1978, most of the literature fails to recognize that groups or teams will be involved 
in the design and planning of programs and fails to exptore the relevant roles of the various actors 
in the planning process (p. 93). 

In addition, this frustration permeates many, if not all phases of program planning. For instance, 
there appears to be confusk^n over the term need (Sork & Caffarella, 1989), and indeed some 
controversy as to the feasibility of conducting needs assessments at all. Additk>nally, in 
discussing program objectives, some adult educators are concluding thcst by definirig them in 
behavtoral or empirk^al terms (as is suggested in most planning nrxxlels), we are limiting the 
learners and essentially ignoring aH other forms or learning. There is also some questk)nir)g 
anrx>ng practitoners regarding program evakjatk>n. 

Of the nine papers on programming, all address the issues bridging research to practce and each 
one examines various aspects of programming reSating to the different phases of planning as well 
as to salient issues within programming. Areas not usually addressed within normative, linear 
models are expkxed in two papers. R. D. Safrit highlights the question of how organizatk>nal 
vakjes impact strategk^ planning. The paper offers a process through whk;h aduH educators may 
devekDp methodok)gies to identify organizatk>nal values and to descrit)e holistk: organizatk>nal 
vakje systems for the aduR educatk)nal organtzatkHi. Additk)finally, J.M. Jones, R. D. Safrit, and N. 
L. Conklin researched the organizatk>nal vakjes of two extensk)n organizatk)ns. They examined 
the impact of those vakjes in n^ing onQiar)izatk>ruii decisk)ns and in setting future goals. 

The actual activities of program planners as opposed to what the theory contends they do is 
exptored in three papers. P.M. Boer and T.J. Ellis devek>ped a descriptive nxKlel whk^h depcts 
four qualitatively different kinds or progranvning activities. The interactive relatk^nships t)etween 
these four dimenstons are ilkjstrated in the paper. T.D. LasweH and J.M. Dirkx investigated how 
multiple perspectives or differing beliefs about what constitutes quality can best be addressed 
within program planning and renewal. They used experiences with a two year, state wkle program 
evakjatk>n in AduM Bask) Educatk>n as a case example and determirted that rruKiple perspectives 
are a pervasive reality, yet largely unacknowledged or accounted for within adult educatk>n 
program planning. R.M. Cervero and A.L. Wilson attempted to demonstrate that progran^ are 
produced by people with multiple interests, worthing in specifk: instituttonal contexts that effect 
the content and form of programs. How planning can be constrained because of power issues 
whk^h place boundaries on planners and a conceptual scheme for the interpretatton of power 
relatk>ns within institutk)nal contexts is examined in the paper. 

Two of the studies conskJer the concept of how, when, and if change is adopted as a result of 
programming. T.J. Rollins studied the nature and strength of the relatk>nships between fifteen 
generalizattons derived from Rogers and Shoemaker's generalizatk>ns about innovativeness. 
Farm operators perceptk^ns are examined regarding their own inrK>vativeness and they are 
classified according to the Rogers and Shoemaker generalizatk>ns. M.K. Turner and J.M. Dirioc 
studied the eff cacy of a commitnf)ent to change strategy as a means of fostering intended change 
in the practk>es of adult educators. The presentatton emphasizes the importance of encouragir>g 
adoptk>n decisk>ns eariy ki the knowledge acquisitk>n process through a procedure that facilitates 
an unlearning of cunrent normative orientatk>n8. 
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In the remaining two papers, specific training issues within the programming field are exptored. E. 
Adekunle-Wii&on and Martin researched and compared various types of parent education 
organizations. Insights are provided into the nature of parent education and the moans to 
maximize individusil agency's efforts in prpviding effective parent education to families. C. 
Penrose and J. Roher explored the concepts of education for public or private good and their 
relationship to the decision to collect user fees for various extension programs. 



Mary F. Graber 

Indiana University of Penr^ylvania 
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IMPROVING PARENT EDUCATION CAPACITY 
Edith Adekunl6*Wilson. Ed.S. & Larry Q. Martin. Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

This research identified four characteristics of parent education agencies which were found to 
differentiate them in tenms of their "direct" and "indirect" delivery of services. These characteristics 
were employed in a cluster analysis to produce a five-group typology of the different types of 
parent education agencies in Milwaukee County. Wisconsin. The typology was used to identify 
the differences that exist in the capacity development needs among the different types of 
agencies 

INTRODUCTION 

Nationally, fewer than half of the parents in the U.S. read to their children regulariy, take them to 
visit llbfaries or partfcipate in other social-cognitive development activities. On the contrary, glaring 
headlines in local and national newspapers chronk^le the plight of chikiren who have suffered 
horrible atxises and negligent t)ehavior at the hands of those who are expected to protect and 
nurture them. For example, recently in the city of Milwaukee, a crying infant was shaken to death 
by a frustrated father, and an eight-year-okJ chikJ was tocked in a bathroom without food or ctothes 
for two days while the mother and her boyfriend went to a party. Although the federal govemnient 
provides less than five-percent of its innual Ixjdget for chiki devek>pn)ent programs, it has issued 
in Ks America 2000 report a challerige for chiUren's educational devetopment. In response. Start 
Smart Milwaukee (SSM), a coalitton of business, industry, social sen/k^e. and educatton leaders 
was organized to prepare Milwaukee's chikiren to meet the challenge. 

The knowledge-base of parents is pivotal to the quality of parents* practfces and involvement. In 
this sense, parent educatfon is critfcally important to the chiW devetopment, survival, and 
achievement efforts of a community. Therefore, a major initiative of SSM is the Quality Parent 
Educatton Task Force. This task force convnisstoned a county-wide sun/ey of all available parent 
education provWers to delineate the type and extent of their services, tfieir clientele needs and 
servtoe gaps. 

RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 

The study had three major objectives: (1) to exptore the undertying dimenstons of parent 
educatton agencies as these related to the delivery of either "direct" or "indirect" servtoes to 
paren(t8.(2) to devetop a means of understanding differences among groups of agencies through 
the constructfen of a typotogy based upon the kJentified dimensions, and (3) kJentify the 
differences in the capacity devetofxnerit needs ttiat exists among the different types of agencies. 
Given the paucity of research available on the characteristfcs and attributes of parent educatton 
organizattons, an expk>r k>ry approach to the three research ot^ectives was deemed appropriate. 

METHODOLOGY 

A descriptive sun^ey research design was utilized to pursue the aforementtoned research 
objectives. A four-page sun^ey was mailed to parent educators and{or) managers of 400 Human 
Senate Organizattons in Milwaukee County. Although a total of 102 agencies retumed sun^eys. 
79 of them provkled usable responses. A total of 100 responded that they dkl nol provkle PE 
servfces. The 20-qL!8Stton survey questk>nnaire included a majority of open-ended and multiple- 
chok^e questbns and several ctosed item responses. 

Exptoratory discriminant analysis was used to accomplish the first research objective, the 
kJentif ication of uo<Jertying dimenstons of organizattonal characteristfcs associated wKh direct and 
indirect methods of servtoe delivery. Direct servtoe delivery was defined as parent educatton that 
is expected, curriculum-based, and provkJed systematically on-site via personal contact by the 
organizatton's staff. In indirect sen^toe delivery, parent intonnatton is not systematfc, often non- 
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curriculum-based, arxl provided via diverse services of referrals to other departments or agencies, 
staffs* spontaneous infomiation to parents, and the coordination of outside resources or media. A 
total of twenty one variables were used in the discriminant analysis to identify the limited number 
of variables that would provide the greatest predictive value in identifying those agencies with 
either direct or indirect services. The discriminant analysis selected four variables as the most 
predictive: agency emphasis (or purpose), agency type (private, public, or non-profit), cun-iculum 
type, and the existence of professional staff. Employing these variables, the discriminant analysis 
correctly classified 92.5% of the agencies. 

The statistical technique used to address the second research objective was disjoint cluster 
analysis. The four variables identified in the discriminant analysis were used as the clustering 
variable in a series of analyses that yielded solutions with two through seven clusters. A solution 
was sought that would yield the largest number of meaningful groups agencies. The pattern of 
responses for each cluster solution was assessed as the measure of the interpretabiiity of the 
solution. Size of individual clusters was also taken into consideration as an indication of the 
clusters' external validity. The typology represented by the final cluster solution was described in 
tenns of the following agency characteristics: Staff, support sen^ices. Parents* Race, Parents* 
Income, Target Population sensed, vumber of Clients and Staff, Budget Size, Costs per Client, 
and Staff per Client. The final research ot)jective was addressed by using the typology to identify 
the differences that exist in the capacity development needs of the different types of agencies. 

FINDINGS 

CLUSTER SOLUTION 

In preliminary anaiyses, two agencies consistently appeared as outliers or a separate cluster. 
Following Norusis' (1985) advice, these cases were deleted from the sample. The N for the final 
analysis accordingiy became 77. 

A five cluster solution was the most satisfactory in terms of the criteria of interpretabiiity described 
above. Solutions with smaller numbers of clusters made less useful contributions to an 
understanding of differences among the agencies. The five cluster solution, includir>g summary 
statistics on defining variables, is presented in Table 1. The most salient differences awor)Q the 
groups are described t>elow. 

Type 1 . This group is the smallest (8% of the sample). It was differentiated from the other groups 
in the sample via its disproportionately high composition of agencies which have professional 
staff, agencies with diverse purposes, and private agencies. Although two other groups share the 
characteristics of very high usage of professional staff and diverse agency emphasis, this group 
contained all of the "private** agencies in the sample. 

Type 2. The ctiaracteristics of this group, due to Its disproportionate size (55% of the sample), are 
representative of the total sample. However, the group was disproportionately high in its 
composition of health agencies, other agencies with diverse purposes, and non-profit agencies. 

Type 3. This group, 14% of the sample, was characterized by its "direct" nrxxle of service delivery 
to parents, and its disproportionately high representation of non-profit "education" and "social 
service" agencies. 

Type 4. This group comprises 10% of the sample and is dominated by nonprofit and public 
agencies which emphasize both educational and social services purposes. It is over-represented 
by agencies which produce their own curricula, however it is r)ear the rK>rm in its use of indirect 
delivery of sen^ices. 

Type 5. This group, 13% of the sample, is also comprised of both non-proiK and public agencies 
which er^iphasize social services and education. It is highly over-represented by agencies which 
employ professional staff and utilize both agency and corrvnercially produced curricula. It also has 
a high percentage of agencies that utilize an indirect mode of service delivery. 
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Table 1. 

Results of Cluster Analysis: Summary Statistics 
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•Qlhcr indicates a group of agencies with divergent purposes. 
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Table 2. 

Agency Characteristics by Ousters 
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Table 3. 

Parent Education Capacity Development For Agencies 
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Table 2. provides a description of the agency characteristics of the organizations located in each 
cluster. These data indicated that Type 1 agencies were nnost highly represented among 
agencies with certified and part-time staff, which provide services to Native Americans, Middle and 
High-Income populations, Parents with Toddlers, and Parents with Teens. It averaged the fewest 
number of staff and the lowest average budget. Type 2 agencies were the most over-represented 
among agencies with volunteer staff. They also averaged the lowest "anxHjnt spent per client", 
and averaged the highest number of Staff and Clients. Type 3 agencies were the most over- 
represented among agencies which serve a "general population" and "working parents". Type 4 
agencies were the most over-represented anrK>ng agencies which serve African Americans, 
European Americans, Asian Americans, Hispanic Americans, and other ethnic populations. They 
were also the most dominant in providing services to AFDC recipients and Low-lrxxjme parents. 
These agencies had the highest number of Staff Per Client. Type 5 agencies were over- 
represented among those agencies employirig both full- and part-time staff, paraprofessional 
staff, and staff with life experiences. It has the largest average Budget Size and serves the 
smallest number of Clients. Therefore, these agencies spend the highest Amount Per Client, and 
have the smallest number of Clients per Staff. Group 5 is also over-represented in the number and 
types of support services offered: Transportation, Child Care, and Refreshments, It is over- 
represented in its delivery of sen^ices to Single Mothers arxj parents with Pre School Children. 

Table 3. suggests that the majority of the agencies in the sample cun-ently provide Personal 
Awareness and Skill Buikling training to their staffs. The rTX>st popular options for agency 
enhancements of PE activities are a Monthly or Quarteriy Calendar (especially for Type 4), a 
County-Wkle Directory of PE agencies (especially for Type 3), and quarterly information 
(particularly for Type 3 agencies). The most important servk:e devek>pment needs for the 
agencies were for Racially Sensitive Materials and activities for Parent-Child Interactons. Agency 
staff devek>pment needs were identified for four areas: Staff Development, using Multi-Racial 
Material, Developing a Clearing House, and Proposal Writing 

CONCLUSION 

This research provkles insight into: the nature of parent educatk)n as practk^ed in Milwaukee 
County, the means to maximize each agericy's indivklual and collaborative efforts, and more 
effective and efficient delivery of servk^s to parents and chiklren. The framework created from 
this research coukJ serve as a model for other counties in the MkJ-West. It can assist them to 
kJentify the different types of PE organizatk>ns within their borders arxl to determine the 
strengths and weaknesses associated with each type of organizatbn. Therefore, this study has 
signifk:ant impik^tions for PE organizatk>ns to expand their service capacities so that they can 
keep pace with the rapkJIy increasing crisis needs of parents and children. 
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PROGRAM PLANNIMG IN THE FOURTH DIMENSION 
WHAT DO PROGRAM PLANNERS REALLY DO? 

Patricia M. Boer & Ttmothy J. EUis 

ABSTRACT 

Recent reviews of program planning literature in the field of AduK Education criticize existing 
literature for a general and continued adherence to Tyler's linear, classical viewpoint of program 
planning, and for presenting prinnarily "normative" rather than "descriptive" nrwdels of planning 
practice. Tl>is paper provides a critical overview of recent attempts t>y planners and researchers to 
explore alternative planning viewpoints that more adequately account for complex challenges of 
planning practice. The paper first reviews existing planning literature through the classification 
lens of three major viewpo^^s: the classical, naturalistic, and critical. This resource base together 
with several recent descrii.'tive accounts of program planning are then integrated to form a four 
dimensional planning nrxxlel depicting four qualitatively different kinds of things that planners do. 
Relationships between dimensions of planning, competes^ies related to each dimension, and 
implications of the model for practice and research are also discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

The last 15 years have witnessed an impressive proliferation of literature on program planning in 
the field of AduH Education. Planning models have been developed for numerous adult 
education contexts (Knowles, 1950; 1980; Houle, 1972; Boyle, 1981; Boone, 1985), influenced 
by a variety of competing philosophical perspectives (Kowalski, 1987; McNeil, 1981), and driven 
by an increasingly broad range of programnDatic purposes and rationales (Langenbach. 1988). 
Despite this burgeoning literature, however, Sofk & Buskey (1986). Langenbach (1988), Sork & 
Caffarelia (1989), and most recently Cen^ero & Wilson (in press), have criticized existing program 
planning literature for two reasons: first, for a general and continued adherence to Tyler's (1949) 
linear, decision-making frameworic of program planning (often referred to as the "classk:al 
perspective"), and second, for presenting primarily "normative" models suggesting how planning 
"ought" to be done, rather than "descriptive" models depicting what planners "really do" in 
practice. While these nomiative/lxescriptive nvxlels can be valuable to assist planners to develop 
an idealized pk^ture of how planning might be done, their limitation becomes apparent when 
program planners are confronted with the messy, real worid of planning practice. 

In the real worW of planning practice, planners often face situational complexities that seem to 
defy any kind of systematization. Planners often are confronted with persistent and confikrting 
interests in politk^ally charged institutk)nal environments. Planners also must process ethk^al 
dilemmas and ambiguities whk)h frequently hokJ potentially destructive outcomes for "real 
persons" including the disadvantaged and oppressed. Linear moders with nicely systematized 
steps, unfortunately, provide little help to planners faced with these complex challenges. 

Noting the limitations of the Tyierian frameworic to nr>eet many complex challenges of planning 
practice, a number of planners and researchers have attempted in varying ways to develop 
alternative planning viewpoints which more adequately account for components of what program 
planners really do in practfce (Houle, 1972; BrookfiekJ, 1986; WaSker, 1971; Reid, 1979; Friere, 
1970; Forester, 1989; Hart, 1989; Cervero & Wilson, in press). This paper provktes a crittoal 
oven/iew of these alternative viewpoints of what program planners really do. The paper first 
reviews current planning literature through the classifrcatton lens of three major planning 
viewpokits: classk^al, naturalistk:, and critk^l. This resource base is then integrated with recent 
descriptive accounts of planning practice to form a four dimensk>nal nx>del depk)ting four 
qualitatively different kinds of things that program planners do. Finally, a case example illustrates 
how the nxxiel can be used to meaningfully "make sense" of the messy, comptex, indetemwiate, 
politicaUy and eihk^ally charged worid of planning practice. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The various program planning models in Adult Education literature, can be classified accordirig to 
three major viewpoints: the classical, generally associated with Tyler (1949); the naturalistic, 
generally represented by Houle (1972); and the critical represented by Friere (1970) and Forester 
(1989). Key players associated wKh each of these viewpoints, assumptions on which these 
perspectives are based, and strengths and limitations of the models associated with each of these 
perspectives are noted. Following these analyses, perspectives which do not fall under any of the 
three viewpoints are examined whicn imply the need for a fourth dimension of planning practice. 

THE CLASSICAL VIEWPOINT 

The classical viewpoint, generally associated with Tyler (1949), envisions a linear program 
planning process, which assumes that if you follow the steps or discover the "right" thirigs to do 
you will produce an effective program. The classical viewpoint applies research findings and 
principles to practice. The following are five assumptions upon which the classical model is based: 

1 . An educational program should be based on the needs of learners; 

2. it is possible to determine the needs of learners from such sources as: 
contemporary life, research on learners, and subject-matter specialists; 

3. Knowledge is external to the learner (out there) hence the need for subject 
matter specialists; 

4. Objectives are the basis for organizing learning experiences; 

5. Curriculum development is a step wise process (Apps, 1980). 

In their article "A Descriptive and Evaluative Analysis of Program Planning Literature, 1950-1983," 
Sork and Buskey note that program planning in adult education continues to be influenced by 
Tyler's (1949) four step decision-making framework. They obsen/e that in some fashk)n most 
current models incorporate Tyler's four questk>ns: 1) what are the purposes to be attained, 2) 
what are the educational experiences to attain the purposes, 3) what are the methods, and 4) how 
can the program be evaluated to see K purposes were aci iieved. Consistent with Tyler's view of 
program planning as a linear, deciston-making framework, Sork and Caffarella (1989) kJentify six 
program plannirtg steps: analyze plannir)g context and client system, (2) assess needs, (3) 
develop piogram objectives, (4) fomrujlate instructtonal plans, (5) fomrnjlate administrative plan, 
and (6) design a program evaluation plan" (p. 234). 

Other well known planning models in Adult Educatk>n that are consistent with the classical 
viewpoint include: extension work by Beal, Btount, Powers & Johnson (1966), adult 
educatton/community devetopment by Boone, Dolan & Shearon (1971), continuing educatton 
programming by Boyle (1981), Knowles' (1970; 1980) andragogical nrxxlel, and Seder's (1986) 
expiicctly market-driven planning approach. 

THE NATURALISTIC VIEWPOINT 

Despite the logk^l appeal and linear simplicity of the classical perspective of program plar>ning, a 
number of theorists argue that the classk:al perspective of program planning inadequately 
represents the complexity of program planrvng practice. In an attempt to remedy this vokl. Walker 
(1971), RekJ (1979), Houle (1972) and BrookfiekJ (1986) artkxjiate an aHemative viewpoint, the 
naturalistic, whk^h recognizes that the realities of practice do not necessarily follow a set of steps 
or universal principles and the realities of shifting priorities vary. Houle (1972), for example, 
notes that pianr>ers are real people making choices amorig competing aiteniatives. He states that 
planners make judgments in a specifk: context l>ecause "an educational design is a complex of 
interacting elements . . " (p. 39), and the quality of program planning ". . . depends in large 
measure upon the wisdom and competence of the person makir)g the chokies." While this 
viewpoint acknowledges the importance of procedural tasks such as determining objectives, 
devetopirig leamirtg experiences, and evakjating outcomes, it chooses to highlight other 
competencies needed by planners including: fomrHjIatton of decision points, devising aHemative 
chokies, consklering arguments, and choosing and justifying the nx>st defensible aKenDative. 
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THE CRITJCAL VlEWPaNT 

The critical viewpoint, advocated by Friere (1970). Hart (1989) and Forester (193J|). provides a 
third perspective of what program planners do. This view, in contrast to the classical and 
naturalistic perspectives, advocates a specific ethicai and political agenda. It is concerned with 
social and political emancipation. Griffin (1983) and Blundell (1992) also favor this viewpoint and 
the need to develop clear ethical standards to guide planners. The critical viewpoint holds in 
common with the naturalistic perspective the element of practical problem-solving deliberation 
and a rejection of the neat orderly steps and linear sequence of the classical approach. However, 
unlike either the classical or naturalistic approaches, the critical perspective introduces the political 
component of 'strategic r)egotiation.*' (Forester. 1989. p. 164). This political element brings with 
it an explicit acknowledgment of the non-neutral role of the planner's values in the deciston* 
making/planning/negotiative process. For the critical viewpoint, planning is an explk:itty polittoal 
activity whk^ inevitably links issues of ethk^s and politks in a worid of competing values (Forester, 
1989. p. 22). The critcal viewpoint hokis that the planner has an ethk:al responsibility to work for 
social and politk:al emancipatton of the disadvantaged and oppressed. The planner is heki 
responsible to form value posittons and to act strategically to make the world a better place. 

INTEGRATIVE AND INTERACTIONIST PERSPECTIVES 

Research on the questton, "what do program planners really do?* has recently produced several 
descriptive and integrative alternatives to the polarized classical, naturalistk: and critical 
perspectives of planning practk)e. Cen^ero and Wilson (in press) observe that the classk^ai, 
naturaiistc, and critkal viewpoints privilege either the planner as shaper of the planning situatton 
(classical, rtaturalistk:), or the controlling power of the planning environment (critk^al). Cen/ero and 
Wilson offer as an alternative a perspective that integrates elements from each of the three 
viewpoints, and further extends them by artk^ulating the interactive nature of planning practk^e- 
planner and planning context continually infkiencing each other. Based upon case analyses in 
three organizattonal settirigs, Cervero and Wilson describe planning as a social activity, consisting 
of ongoing negotiatfons of multiple interests and judgments on technk^al, politk^al and ethk)a! 
levels. 

Kouzes and Posner's (1992) research on ethkal leadership also extends the classcal, naturalist'c, 
and critk:al viewpoints highlighting the roles of such affective qualities as viston, inspiratfon, 
passion, commitment, compassion, willingness to be the first to risk and suffer, sensitivity, 
understanding, honesty, and integrity for effective leadership. 

THE BOER-ELLIS PROGRAM PLANNING MODEL 

BuikJing upon the three viewpoints of the ctassk^al, naturalistk:, and critfoal. perspectives of 
Cervero and Wilson (in press), and Kouzes and Posner (1992). together with self-reflectk>n by the 
authors on the questton. Nvhat do we as program planners really do?" lead the authors to see the 
need for a fourth "inspirationar dimensfon of planning practce. This fourth dinf>enston buikJs on 
the other three, starting with technical skills, roles, needs, aptitudes, perspectives and 
corripetencies, and then integrates the next level of practk:al deliberatfon. judgments and 
decisfon-making as a way to prepare for the third level of strategfo rtegotiatfons advocated by 
Forester (1989) and Cervero and Wilson (in press). Noting that leadership qualities of creative 
envisfoning. and inspiratfon are missing from the other three dimensfons. the Boer-Ellis concept 
of planning for curriculum development suggests a non-Knear, muRi-dknensfonal planning model 
that buikis upon, integrates, and expands existing viewpoirtts (See Figures 1 and 2 t>ek>w). 

The Qualitative Dimensfons of Planning (QDOP) Model portrays four qualitatively different kinds of 
thir^gs that planr>ers do, or skill areas that planr)ers need: procedural^echr)k:al skills (applfoatfon). 
situatfonal/adaptatfonal skills (deliberatfon), ethfoal/politfoal skills (negotiatfon), and creative 
vistonary leadership skills (inspiratfon). The Interactive Dimensfons of Planning (IDOP) Model, 
then iikistrates interactive relatfonships between these four dimensfons of planning practfoe. 
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APPLICATION: A CASE EXAMPLE 

The following case study illustrates how the Interactive Dimensions of Planning (IDOP) Model can 
be used to understand what really happens In program planning practice. It demonstrates, too. 
how the Qualitative Dinrwnsions of Planning (QDGP) Model can be a tool for understanding and 
answering the question: "What do program planners really do?" 

CASE STUDY: THE ADDICTIONS COUNSELING CERTIFICATE PROGRAM (ACCP) 

As a national award winning certificate program, the ACCP helps meet the educational 
requirements for certification by the Indiana Counselors' Association on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
(ICAADA). tt offers Continuing Education Credits (CEUS). and includes 180 hours of course work 
(7 core courses. 20 contact hours each) plus two electives and a Supervised Practicum of 330 
hours. Prior to ACCP, peer and professional counselors in Indianapolis, Irxliana. needed to travel 
out of town for training in addiction counseling. In response to this training gap. the program 
planner env^ioned a Certification Program (The Inspirational Dimension). To test her "inspiration- 
she commuk>«cated her ideas to local counselors. Based on their enthusiasm, she utilized her 
technical skills to outline the curriculum (The Application Dimension). 

Next she approached the State Certification Agenc> for Agency endorsement of the program. 
The endorsement process required her to adapt to contextual changes and to justify numerous 
decistons made throughout the curriculum phase in the certificate's program development (The 
Deliberatk>n Dimension). 

As a political strategy, she invited representatives from the community's akx>hol a«xi drug 
rehabilitation centers to sen^e on an advisory board. These representatives became important 
stakehoklers. Since their agencies initially were asked to endorse the program by approving Hs 
curriculum and providing sites tor the practicum experience, the representatives were expected 
to participate in the program's evaluation plan. They also were invited to serve as instructors and 
refer students to the classes. Once formed, the Advisory Board met three times a year tor self- 
reflection and discussion about the program's projaress. The Board's process of self-reflection 
and discussion about course content and community outreach sought tr brir)g positive change in 
the life of the community as well as the certificate program Kself (The Negotiation Dimension). 

The push to make the ACCP materialize and the drive to enhance and sustain it by updating 
course offerings responsive to agency and comoKinity needs, was inspired by the leadership of 
the program planner and her passion to improve the quality of life for individuals and professionals 
in the community through quality programs (The Inspiration Dimension). Ttie success of this 
endeavor was demonstrated when the program won the 1990 ACHE (Association of Continuing 
Higher Education) Distinguished Program Award for Non-Credit Programs. The current enrollnfwnt 
figures arxj corresponding positive evaluations from the students continue to testify to the 
program's relevarKe. 

CONCLUSION 

The four dimensional mo>el of program planning model presented in this paper is an attempt to 
categorize planning actions and skills in a manner that can help planners to make sense of messy, 
indeterminate planr>ing situations. However, no single model can account for all the complex and 
varied components of planning practice. For exaniple, planners may not always be able to 
distinguish clearly between different dimensions of the Boer-Ellis Model. In reality, the four 
dimensions may frequently overiap. Openness and flexibility of the Delit>eration Dimension is an 
important ingredient for effective negotiation. Creative/visionary leadership buikis upon the 
assumption of the critical to act strategically and politically to make the worid a nx>re fust and 
equitable place. Competent plannirig at the Visionary Leadership, Negotiation, and Deliberation 
levels all necessitate that planners have bask) technical and procedural planning skills. The 
purpose of the Boer-EHis model is not to isolate areas of planning practice for nanrow exckistonary 
analysis, but ratlier to group planning behaviors in a way that can nDeaningfully sort out and make 
sense of the dynamic, interactive complexity of real planning situatior>s. 
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DIMENSIONS OF PLANNING MODELS 



INSPIRATION 

CrtAUvc/Viiiorviry Lc*Jcnhjp Duncnuoo 
Elhio*! Leadenbip Perspective (Koutc4 A Po»ncr. 



NEGOTIATION 

Political'SlTftie^c DiincTwion 
Chiical Pcnpccuvc (Forc*icr. 1989) 



DEUBERATION 

SiiUBtioaiJ/'A<cl2pui]0(ul Dimcmion 
NitunlUiic Penpcctive iHouic. !972i 



appucation 

T 'T'hnt^ I ^ r'Vrflvm I Dudccmk 
ClAMicd Penpecuve 
(Tyler. 1949) 




VALUES/ETJflCS 



^^^TlONfSIUPS 



SITUATIONS 



Figure 1. Qualitative Dimensions of Planning (QDOP) Model. 




Figure 2. Interactive Dimensions of Planning (IDOP) Model 
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INTERESTS. POWER, AND RESPONSIBILITY 
IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 

Arthur L. Wilson & Roriald M. Cervero 

ABSTRACT 

This paper is our attempt to make sense of program planning practice in a way that honors t)oth its 
situatbnally-specific character as well as its fundanr)entally normative basis. Consequently, the 
purpose of the paper is to offer a theory that explains how program planners can anticipate 
structural relations of power in which they must necessarily act and then respond in ways that 
nurture, though hardly ensure, a substantively democratic planning process. We hope to enlarge 
aduK educators* sense of responsibility and. at the same time, offer them practical guides for 
seeing the world in which these responsibilities must necessarily be carried out. 

INTRODUCTION 

AduK educators* planning practice matters because the educational programs they construct will 
make the wortd a different place. Therefore, the central questk)n facing us as adult educators 
responsible for planning educational programs for adults is how to improve our practice. But in 
order to infiprove our {[fanning practice, an important question presents itseH: What do adult 
educatton program planners really do? We argue in this paper that program planning is a social 
activity in which planners negotiate personal and organizational interests in constructing 
educattonal programs for adults. To devetop this claim, in the first part of the paper we briefly 
review three common accounts of what plaruiers do in order to elaborate on our negotiation 
theme. After describing the methodok>gy of three case studies of planning practice and 
presenting briefly the results of those studies, we conclude with a discussion of how planning has 
to be understood as occurring in complex sets of personal, organizational, and social relations of 
power among people who may have similar, differing, or competing sets of interests regarding the 
format and content of a program. The purpose of this paper is to propose a theory of program 
planning in order that planners, by better understanding both the conditions and the 
characteristic actions of their work, can therefore plan more effectively for the educatk>n of adults. 

THREE VIEWS OF PLANNING THEORY 

In order to see why we use this image of negotiating interests, we conskler in this first part three 
common accounts of planning theory (Can^ & Kemmis, 1986; Schubert. 1986): Classk^al, 
Naturaiistk). and Critcal. These three views answer the questton of what planners do in very 
different ways. Each represents a model of practk^e that strongly emphasizes one or the other 
poles of the typk^al dk^hotomies of planner discretk>n and structural constraints, or more generally, 
ratkKiality and politcs (Cervero & Wilson, in press). 

The Classk^al Viewpoint is personified by the work of Ralph Tyler (1949) who proposed four basic 
questtons whk^h must always be answered in planning programs: what objectives shoukl the 
program seek, how can content be used to meet those otDjedives. what instaictonal methods will 
help the content to meet the objectives, and how will the planner know when the objectives have 
been achieved? The means-end mentality of these four issues have been translated into the 
prescriptive steps of program planning process as described in neariy at! theories of aduH 
education planning (Apps. 1979; Sork & Buskey. 1986). The essential assumptten of this point 
of view is that applying these principles will solve practk:e problems in any situatton. But as 
Pennington and Green (1976) have indk^ated, even as planners describe their work in these 
tenns. they claim not to use this wodel in any systematk: manner. Rather, planners stress the 
importance of personal values, environmental constraints, and ^vailabie resources as crittoal 
factors constraining their actton in the planning process. It shouki not be surprising that the 
principles of the Classk^al Viewpoint do not account for what planners do because this is not the 
intentk>n of the authors who constnjct them. Program planning theories in this viewpoint tell 
educators what they ougN to do: *'it [planning theory] describes an klealized process that may or 
may not fit tlie realities of practce" (Soric & Ceffarella, 1989, p. 243). 
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By shifting our gaze from the idealized principles of the Classical Viewpoint to actual planning 
situations, we answer the question. "What do planners dor in a dramatically different way, AduJl 
educators are no longer planners who apply a standard set of principles and prxx:edures to any 
situation. Rather, they are real people trying to make judgments about what action to take in a 
concrete situatton. In a highly complfcated worW. planners can only strive to make the best 
judgments. Planning practice is rarely a matter of knowing unambiguously what is right to do 
because it is more a process of choosing among competing aKematives. Good planning, then, is 
a matter of making the most defensible judgments about what to do in tenr^ of what is possible (as 
defined by the constraints imposed by circumstances) and what is desirable (as defined by a set of 
values and beliefs) (BrookfiekJ. 1986; Schwab. 1969; Walker. 1971). Making decistons in a 
specify context expresses the central characteristk; of the Naturalistk; Viewpoint: Planning 
systems do not make chores in the real worid. planners do. Planning is a practical art and 
"depends in large measure upon the wisdom and competence of the person making the chokies" 
(Houle. 1972. p. 223). This view highlights the central role of values and ethk:s on planning, its 
interpersonal nature, and its action-orientatton. 

In the Critfcal Viewpoint, planners can make good judgments about what to do only if they cteariy 
understand that educatton is a poiitcal and k]eok)(Mcal activity that is intimately connected to the 
social inequalities in the larger society. Be^ ause these judgments are made in a worid of unequal 
and shifting relattons of power, they ar(/ inherently ethk^l and polittoal rather than technk^al. 
Therefore, all educators operate from an klentifiable set of interests that drive and shape their 
planning activities (Carr & Kemmis. 1986; Habermas. 1971). Thus, by kientifying their interests, 
planners have a clear standard by which to make their judgments if they are to play a progressive 
role in creating a more equal society (see Cunningham. 1989; Freire. 1970; Griffin. 1M3; Hart. 
1990 as examples). The theories in this viewpoint show how existing organizatkHtal and societal 
relattons of power shape planners* everyday judgments and imptore them to plan in ways that 
fosters djak>gue, democracy, individual freedom, and social justk^e. The essential kiea in the 
Critcal Viewpoint is that planning is inherently a social, politcal. and ethical activity and that 
planners make judgments based on personal, instituttonal, and social interests. 

The Classk^l Viewpoint assumes that programs emerge from applying a set of prescribed 
planning steps. The Naturalistic Viewpoint compensates for this overly klealistc sense of reality 
by arguing that planners* actk>ns are fundamentally tx>unded" by the constraints of the situatton. 
The Crittoal Viewpoint argues that educattonal programs are largely determined by structural 
forces, namely the dominant k]eok)gies and interests of social, cultural, and politk:al institutk>ns. 
Although these three viewpoints offer important insights into planning practtoe. they are 
necessarily incomplete because people cannot act in act in the real worid as these models 
assume they can. In other words, they are based on flawed accounts of hunrian actton (Bernstein. 
1971; Hawkesworth, 1989. Lave, 1988). Planners are not free agents, able to choose 
unencumbered any planning course they want, ^4or. however, are their acttons utterly 
determined by social and institutk>nal stnictures in whtoh they wortc. 

WHAT DO PUVNNERS DO? PLANNING AS NEGOTIATING INTERESTS 

We began tNs paper by asking what planners do. We believe the essential issue confronting 
planning theory in adult educatk>n is that it does not adequately account for the important things 
that real educators irxjst do in everyday practk^e (Ceoirero. 1989; Goodson, 1991). As we argued 
above, we need an account of planning practce that integrates planner discretbn and structural 
constraint. In order to do this, we have kxated practbe in the intellectual traditk>ns that **seek to 
explain relators between human actton and the social or cultural system at the level of everyday 
activities in culturally organized settings** (Lave. 1988. p. 14). T^>e crucial first step in this directton 
is to wove planning out of the nr>inds of indivkkjal planners arxJ into the social I'alattons amor)g 
people worthing in institutional settings. Thus, planning is essentially a social activity in whk)h 
educators r)egotiate with each other in answering questtons about a program*s form. Indudirig its 
purposes, content, audience, and fonnat (Goodson, 1991). An educatk>nal program is alnx)st 
never constructed by a singto planner acting outskle an tnstitutbnal and social context. Rather, 
these programs are constructed by people with multiple interests wort(ir>g in specifk^ instituttonal 
contexts that profoundly affect their content and form. 
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By locating practice in its social context, it t}ecomes inextricably linked to the complex world of 
human and institutional interests. Interests are "a conH>lox set of predispositions embracing 
goals, values, desires, expectations, and other orientations and inclinations that lead a person to 
act in one direction or another (Morgan, 1986, p. 41). In other words. Interests are nrK)tivations 
and purposes that lead people to act in certain ways when they are confronted with situations In 
which they nrust make a judgment about what to do or say. Interests provkte a way of integrating 
planner discretion and social context (Cen/ero & Wilson, in press). Each planner is working with a 
complex array of interpersoruil and institutional interests that uKimateiy become expressed in the 
final program. Program planners must wori( with situatk>n-specific institutk>nal and human 
interests, which are often in conflk:t, are constantly changing, may be invisible, and may be at 
variance with the planner's own values and intentions. Yet these interest define what is possible, 
desirable, and at times, imaginable. Every program, then, will be constructed out of the 
negotiation of these interests in the social context. Every aspect of a program represents the 
interests that went into its creation. Effective pfaoice requires an active awareness and careful 
negotiation of the muttiple interpersonal and organizational interests. 

METHODOLOGY 

The theory we outline in tNs paper draws upon three sources: our own experience as program 
planners, the literature on program planning in education (briefly reviewed above), and the data 
collected for three case studies of aduK educatton planning. In researching these cases of 
planning practice, we deliberately sought three different types of organizatk>ns in order to get a 
wkle range of planning experience: a nrvsinagement education curriculum in a business setting, a 
continuing education curricukim for pharmacists in a university setting, and a social actton 
education program for businesses employing persons with disabilities in a community setting. In 
collecting the data for the case studies, we attended and audk>-taped planning meetings, 
debriefed planners after their planning meetings, and examined available planning documents 
such as nieeting agendas, instituttonal misston statenf)ents, and mariceting materials used to 
promote the programs. In each case we analyzed the data for how the interests of the planners 
and their organizattonal settings were casually connected to the devetopment and production of 
each program. (For an elaboration on the methodology and an extended discussion of the three 
cases, see Cervero & Wilson, in press). 

RESULTS: INTERESTS IN PLANNING PRACTICE 

We use this research to show that programs are produced by people with multiple interests 
worthing in specify instituttonal contexts that profoundly affect their content and form. We argue 
that we cannot understand the forms and purposes of educattonal programs unless we know who 
planned them, what their interests were, and in what institutional context the program was 
planned. Further, we argue that the characteristk; activity of planners is one of negotiating 
multiple personal and organizattonal interests in ordQr to construct educattonal programs. In each 
case we demonstrate how personal and institutional interests, as negotiated by the planners^ 
casually produce the partkxjiar purpose, content, audience, and fomriat of each program. 

In the management training program in a servk^e-oriented business, three central interests 
produced the actual program that was presented. The primary interest was to improve the way 
that the compan/s management communtoated to the rest of the company's emptoyees. In 
additton to the primary interest in fixing an organizattonal problem, the planners also had an 
interest in changing the approach of management educatton in the company to a more probiem- 
based, experiential mode and strengthening the support for the company's human resource 
development functton. These interests resulted in a program that changed the tradittonally 
dklactk: fonnat and content of company management education programs to a more interactive 
and experiential one yet dki not fundamentally alter the stmcture of convnunk^atton In the 
company. 

The planners for the pharmacy continuing educatton program at a state university negotiated 
three primary interests ki producing a program for practfcing phamiacists. The primary interest was 
to maintain and enhance the College of Phamiacy*s domain as a leader In the pharmacy 
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profession. In addHion to maintaining Hs leadership, there were both economic Interests of a 
market-driven education program and regulatory interests of the phannacy profession itself as 
represented both in the accreditation of continuing education providers and the licensing 
requirements of the state. All of these interests were achieved in that the program maintained its 
traditional, expert-driven presentations by pharmacy faculty, attracted sufficient numbers to 
generate a profit, and provided sufficient hours for practitioner recertification. 

In constmcting a program to educate employers about the Anf)ericaas with Disabilities Act, the 
planners negotiated three interests. The primary interest was to advocate for social changes in 
the way persons with disabilities are treated. In addition to this interest, the planners had to 
negotiate two other interests. The first was a mandate from their fundir^ agency to use allocations 
to 'leverage* more funds to carry out activities of their institutional mission. The second was to 
enhance the image of this agency in its larger institutional context and in the community. Because 
of a lack of registrants this program was not heU and therefore did not generate leveraging funds 
for other agency programs. Even so, the planners feK that the planning of the program helped to 
enhance their advocacy role in the community as well as their institutional context. 

POWER AND RESPONSIBILITY IN PLANNING PROGRAMS 

Our purpose in conducting this research was to try to understand actual planning practk:e better in 
order that we might better understand how to improve it. Consequently, we argue that we should 
understand planning as a social activity in which adult educators negotiate personal and 
organizational interests in stmctured relattons of power to construct educational programs for 
adults. This theory of planning offers adult educators a practical guide to normativety explicit 
planning practise by taking power and interests as central to action and by explaining what adult 
educators can do to plan programs responsibly. Without a practk^al understanding of how 
interests and power are intricately involved in planning practice, there can be little hope of adult 
educators actir>g responsibly. 

Because planning is a complex social process of negotiatk>n, we link planr>er actton and social 
structure by examining the cerrtral place of relations of power in determining the outcomes of 
planning. As we indicated eariier, tnosl planning theories fail to do this. Therefore, we need an 
understanding of power and how it affects practk^e. Power is a capacity to act given to people by 
virtue of their posrtk>n in ongoing social relationships in which they participate; power n)ay or may 
not be exercised on any partkuilar occaston (Isaac, 1987). This view recognizes both the 
ubiquitous nature of power as well as the social conditions of its existerice. Power is a k>gically 
necessary feature of all planning practices. To speak of the power of a planner, then, is \o indicate 
what planners can do, "where doing is understood as performing a practk^al activity according to 
certain understandings and reasons' (Isaac, 1987, p.76). These understandings or ends to whk:h 
action is directed, whtoh we call interests, are essential dimensions of power and of action. 

if we are to conskler planning practk^e as socially situated actton, conducted within varying 
relations of power, and characterized by the negotiation of interests, what woukl rattonal action 
look like? In other words, what can planners do to act responsa^ly? The answer, in short, is that 
being rattonal noeans anticipating how existirig relations of power are likely to support or constrain 
a substantively democratk) process and acting in ways to nurture such a process. In a political 
world, rationality in practice can only be maintained if program planners carefuHy assess the 
institutk>nal contexts in which they wori( and act according to the structure of the situations that 
they face (Forester, 1989). 

How to characterize the political boundedness of rational actton thus becomes the central 
problem for any theory of program planning. Planners inherit an historical starting point of power 
relatk)ns, and to be useful, the theory needs to conceptualize the recurring influences planners 
can expect to encounter. If the bounds that planners face were thought to be kltosyncratto to 
each situation, then rational actk>n woukJ become relativistic. Planners would have to "make do" 
because they have no way of antfcipatirig the pressures, threats, and opportunities available to 
them. However, if we coukJ typify expectable bounds across planning situations, planners woukJ 
be able to act in practical ways that sustain demoaatic planning. If planners are to act responsibly. 
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then they must be able to "read" their organizational and Interpersonal circumstances in order to 
select appropriate planning strategies. Adapting Forester's (1989) work, we have developed a 
conceptual schenrw that differentiates how relattons of power can stmcture the srtuatfons in which 
program planners must canry out their work. 

Two crudal distinctions must be made in order to clarify the actual boundedness of rational action: 
the source of the power relations that is bounding planners' actions and the social necessity of 
the power relations bounding their actions (Forester. 1989). In temis of the source of bounds to 
action, some may be sociaity svfitflmaiir^ in that they are tied to existing organizational designs or 
poiitk^al structures and others may be relatively asitioc^ in that they derive from temporary 
organizational conditknis or ir«erpersonal relatk>nship6. Whereas the fornier represent ongoing 
and relatively unchanging relations of power, the latter are transient in that the capacity to act 
distributed by the relatk>n of power is limited to this particular planning situation. In terms of the 
social necessity of the bounds to action, some may be sociaHy necessary (that is. they are part of 
the human condition) while stUI others are not. The Importance of this dimension is that M assumes 
that some of the constraints structured by the power relations are Inevitable whereas others are 
not. This distinction is important if planners are to recognize situations where they shouW wotk 
within the existing bounds and those where they should atterryt practical actions to change the 
t)ourKJs. 

The scheme provides a way of reading situations In \em\s of the constraints to action resulting 
from particular relations of power. The planner's response in is thus not aNays the same for every 
situation, nor is it totally idiosyncratic. Planning action depends upon the particular array of 
constraints-^relations of power-and depending upon that anray Includes such conrespondlng 
planning strategies as stafisficing. networtdng. bargaining, and counteracting. The political 
Gonditk>n8 of planing nxjst be anticipated because they are Important determinants of what 
planners can do and should do in temis of negotiating Interests to constojct the program In any 
situatk>n. Stated forcefully, to be responsible, planners have to be political. By understanding 
the essential social and political diniensions of practice, our research has helped us develop a 
theory which moves beyond comprehensive rationality models (e.g.. Knowles. 1980) and 
bounded rationality nxxJels (e.g.. Brookfield. 1986; Houle. 1972) of planning to a politically- 
bounded theory of planning practice. 

This social and political analysis leads to understanding the nonnative dimensions of planning 
practice. Consequently, it is necessary to argue for a form of practice that is morally legitinrwte. If 
planning practice Is an activity that is essentiaHy normative as opposed to strictly technical, then 
planning theory itseK must also be normative if it is to be ethically instmctive for the real judgments 
that planners routinely make. Such a theory must have an explicit value position, which is not 
based solely on what worths for those in power. If interests are chronfcally negotiated in any 
planning process, then some ethical a^ ' Mrategk: viston is needed to manage this process. We 
argue that adult educators must nurture a substantively denxx^ratto planning process. By 
"substantively democratfc" we mean worthing toward the involvement of people with legitinfuite 
interests m BgW of the existing diff ererttial relations of social power that already exist and that must 
be accounted for in planning. We suggest five groups of people (having potentially unk)ue 
interests) are central to the planning process: learners, teachers, planners, institutional leaders, 
and the affected putoWc. To be responsible, planners need to represent these various interests in 
the planning process. 

To the question of what planners do. we answer negotiate interests. This leads directly to the 
central normative question of whose interests will negotiated In what ways to construct 
educational progranis. To that we propose our central Insight for practice whch is the explicitly 
normative one of engaging in a substantively democratk; planning process. tMJt we do so In a way 
which accounts for the social complexities of negotiation and structurally-organized relations of 
power. Therefore, to meet the goal of planning responsibly, we argue that aduK educators shouM 
have a theory that IHuminates questions of "how4o" with a politically and ethically artkxjiated sense 
of "what-for." To this end. we cc.rK*ide that educators must have: 1) a critical understanding of 
how relations of power threaten or support the social negotiatton of legitinrtate interests. 2) a 
confKnitnwnt to Involve in the planning those people who have an interest in the program, and 3) a 
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repertoire of technical and practical strategies that can be used in politically and ethically sensitive 
ways to construct the program. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL VALUES OF OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION: LINKING 
RESEARCH TO ORGANIZATIONAL DECISIONS AND DIRECTIONS 

Nikki L Conklin, Ph.D.; Jo M. Jones, Ed.D.; R. Dale SafrH, Ed.D. 

ABSTRACT 

Organizational values held by Extension educators determine how they plan, conduct, and 
evaluate programs. This study compared organizational values research of two Extension 
organizations: the North Carolina Cooperative Extension Service (N.C.C.E.S.) and Ohio State 
University Extension (O.S.U. Extension). The researchers klemified potential organizational 
values of program personnel in both states. Values Questionnaires were constmcted and piloted 
consisting of value statements using Likert-type scales. The Questionnaires were mailed to 
program personnel, and data were analyzed using frequency counts and percentages. Thirteen 
organizational values were identified for N.C.C.E.S. and 1 1 for O.S.U. Extension. A corrparison 
of the values found four common values: (1) quick response to clientele concerns, (2) Extension 
programs that help people solve problems, (3) useful/practfcal programs, and (4) an emphasis on 
excellence in educattonal programming. All common values were categorized as process or 
product (program) vakje systems. Using these common values, the authors translated the values 
into critcal success factors and programmatc action for the Cooperative Extenston system 

INTRODUCTION 

As a result of the increasing rate of planned and unplanned change that permeates modern 
society, organizattonal objectives, goals, phitosophy, and processes must also change If an 
organizatton is to remain a viable and effective part of society. Strategy planning has emerged as 
an effective and efficient tool for the proactive planning of organizational change so as to maintain 
and intensify organizatkmal viability and effectiveness. Strategy planning is *a disciplined effort to 
produce fundaimntal decisk>ns and actk>ns that shape and gukle what an organizatton is, what it 
does, and why it does it* (Bryson, 1989, p. 5). The process of strategy planning focuses on 
designing, implementing and nK>nitoring tong range plans for improving organizattonal deciston 
making and effectiveness within this context of change. 

A large majority of strategic planning models developed for publfc and not-for-profit organizattons 
include processual components to Wentify, clarify and/or evaluate the feelings, attitudes and 
beliefs of the organizatton*s memt>ers, all of whk:h are components of the members' values 
(Bryson, 1989; Simerty atal., 1987; Wysner, 1991). A value is: 

an enduring belief that a specifto mode of conduct or end-state of existence is 
personally or socially preferable to an opposite or converse mode of conduct or 
end-state of existence. A value system is an enduring organizatton of beliefs 
concerning preferat>le modes of conduct or erKl-states of existence atong a 
continuum of relative inportance (Rokeach, 1973, p. 5). 

The enduring quality of values arises from the fact that they are neither completely stable nor 
unstable, but rather change according to the changing physfcal, social, and spiritual environments 
of the indivkluals and groups that embrace them. Organizattonal values, like all beliefs, have 
cognitive, affective, and behavtoral components (Rokeach, 1973) whfch interact constantly and 
manifest themselves in organizattonal merr.bers* acttons and behavtors. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this study was to (1) Wentify valkl organizattonal values of Cooperative Extenston 
educators within two educattonal organizattons, the N.C.C.E.S. and O.S.U. Extenston, and (2) 
investigate similar or shared vakies of the two systems. 
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The pqxJiations and samples for these studies were professional educators of the N.C.C.E.S. 
and O.S. U. Extension who were acth/e at assigned professional responsibilities at the time of the 
dissemination of the research instruments. The Extension Directors* offices in both states 
granted penmission to conduct the studies. The mailed survey method described by Diilman 
(1978) was utilized to obtain data for the studies. Questionnaires, along with a cover letter from 
the Directors were mailed to the sample populations. 

A thorough search of the literature on organizational values specific to the Cooperative Extension 
System yielded minimal references. Consequently, qualitative research methodologies were 
utilized to identify potential organizational values for each organization, arKf quantitative research 
methodologies were utilized to identify organizational values and value systems for each 
organization. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Safrit (1990) utilized a computer- aided, random sample of 24 N.C.C.E.S. professionals, stratified 
according to job classification and major program responsibilities, from the entire population of 
Extension educators. These individuals participated in a TNnk Tank' held at a conference hotel 
in Raleigh, North Carolirui. A member of the Planning, Development and Evaluation unit of the 
United State Department of Agriculture facilitated the session. Participants identified personal 
values and "Itfe-givirtg forces" for the organization. By synthesizir>g and coalesc;r)g this 
information, the researcher formulated a list of 29 expressed organizational values for the 
N.C.C.E.S. This list was reviewed by a panel of experts and condensed \ruo 27 expressed 
organizational values. 

The researcher constructed a 94 item Values Questionnaire using these 27 expressed 
organizational values. The Questionnaire was organized into two sections. Section 1 contained 
28 items using Likert- type scales to obtain informatton on the respondents* organizattonal values 
as educators in the N.C.C.E.S. Each item consisted of a value statement that corresponded to 
one of the 27 expressed organizational values resulting from the "Think Tank". Respondents 
were asked to read each value statement carefully and, to the right of the statement, circle the 
number that represented the response that best expressed their personal feelings and/or 
reactions towards that partcular statement. Response chokies arxJ their corresponding numbers 
inckjded: 1«strongly agree, 2«agree, 3«uncertain, 4-disagree, arxl 5«stror)giy disagree. 

In sectton 2, respondents provided bask: background infonnatton used to categorize them. 
Informatton obtained included date of birth (i.e.., age), gender, race, current marital status, job 
tenure within the N.C.C.E. S. , job tenure in other state Cooperative Extension Servk^s, highest 
level of formal education, type of degree earned, program area responsibilities within Extenston 
and pcofesstonal position within Extenston. 

Prior to distributing tne Questionnaire, the researcher pretested the irtstrument with two panels of 
experts. The purposes of the pretest w^re to: (1) determine clarity of wording for both the 
instrument instnjcttons and items; (2) det&miine a preference for the questtonnaire format; (3) 
investigate respondents* attitudes towards the informatk>n requested; (4) evakjate face and 
content valkiity; and (5) approximate the time required to complete the instniment. Modifk)ations 
were made accordingly: Cronbach*s alpha was computer for each constructed scale as a measure 
of kitemal validity. 

OHIO 

Conklin, Jones and Safrit (1991) utilized (1) the literature, (2) the organizational vak.>es identified in 
Safrit*s (1990) research, and (3) input from two panels of experts to kjentify 51 expressed 
organizational values for O.S.U. Extensk>n. Using these expressed vakies, the researchers 
constructed a 62 -item Vakjes Quebiz^nruiire organized into two sectk>ns. Sectk>n 1 contained 
51 items using Likert-type scales to obtain informatkHi on the respondents* organizatk>nal vakjes 
as educators in O.S.U. Extenston. Respondents were asked to read each concept or klea 
carefully and to circle the number on two separate continuums that best represented the degree 
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to which they valued the concept or idea. Response choices ranged from 1 to 4, with 1 
representing **not valued** and 4 representing "extremely valued". 

In section 2, respondents provided basic background information used to categorize them. 
Information obtained included year of birth (i.e., age), marital status, gender, race, job tenure 
within the O.S.U. Extension, job tenure within other Cooperative Extension Sen/ices, whether or 
not the respondent was a county (administratrve) chairperson, job classification, major program 
area responsibility, highest level of fornial education, and curriculum area of most advanced 
degree. 

Prior to distributing the Questionnaire, the researchers pretested the instrunrtent with (1) a panel 
of experts and (2) fonner Extension educators currently in graduate school. The purposes of the 
pretest were the same as with the North Carolina study. Again, Cronbach*s Alpha was computed 
for each constructed scale as a nr)easure of internal validity. 

In both studies, respondents were asked to retum Questtonnaires by specified dates. Foltow- up 
letters were mailed to indivkJuals with unretumed Questtonnaires. Telephone calls were also 
used to improve questionnaire retum rate. Final response rates were 88 percent in Ntorth Carolina 
and 74 percent in Ohk). The Statistrcal Program for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used in 
computerized data analysis. Basic statistk:al procedures were used in devetoping frequency 
tables. Categories for each variable generally adhered to those presented in the questionnaire. 
Frequency distribution analysis was emptoyed to compile descriptive statistics and Mentify 
expressed organizational values with the greatest agreement anx>ng respondents. Values for the 
respective Extension organizations were klentified by comparing calculated frequencies of 
defined groupings of item responses with a predetemiined level of agreement that defined an 
item's acceptance as an organizatiortal value. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The organizational values identified for N.C.C.E.S. and O.S.U. Extension educators are listed in 
Table 1. Overall percentages of Ohio respondents rating the values as "extremely valued" ranged 
from the predetemiined level of 79 percent to a high of 93 percent; in North Carolina, the range 
was 81 to 94 percent. Although actual wording may vary amorig the specifk: values Uentified for 
the t vo Extension organizations, several similarities in valued concepts are apparent. 
Furthem)ore, when aligned with Rokeach's (1973) research, three values systems may be 
suggested for Cooperative Extension organizations: a Personnel Values System, a Process 
Values System, and a Product (Program) Values System. 

The Personnel Vakjes System contains indivkJual organizational vakies for the respeciive 
systems that, although not synonymous, are neither completely dissimilar. Both state systems 
suggest the importance that Cooperative Extenston has both historically and currently placed 
upon its internal human resources. The Process Vakies Systems of the two organizations share 
a vakje that is inherent in the Cooperative Extension phik>sophy, i.e., educatk>nal programs that 
addross cunrent and emergk^i needs of people. The largest rujmber of similarities between the 
two organizattons' values is within the Product (Program) Vakjes Systems. Agaki, four of the 
indivkJual vakies address concepts that are phik>sophk^lly inherent in Extensk>n*s role in the 
Land Grant mission, i.e., practk^al programs that he-p people address and alleviate needs or 
problems. The emphasis on excellence in educattonal programming in this system reiterates the 
high standards and expectattons that we, our partners, and our clientele have devek>ped 
regarding personnel and programs. 

Although the literature and our professtonal culture may provkie insight kno the shared beliefs of 
Extensk>n educators, these beliefs are thought to life and translated into actton through our 
organizational vakjes. Personal satisfaction can only occur when there is congniency between 
our professional beliefs and the values evident within our wortc environment. Hitt (1988) believes 
that harmony bewveen gukling organizattonal beliefs and daily acttons of organizational nriembers 
has a signifk^ant impact on overall performance of an organization. 
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Tabid 1 

Qroanizational Values for the North Caroiina Cooperative Extension Service and Ohio State 
University Extension (Shared Values in Italics) 



[ NORTH CAROUNA 

I COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION | 


1 PERSONS 




1 . Sensitivity to p«rton«l/f«mili«l rttpontibilitie*. 

2. Effective recruitment end ecreening of proepective 

1 enrtployeee. | 


1 . Hortaaty/intagrity in our work. 

2. Good fringe benefite fcr annp|.'>yeee. 


1 PROCESSES 


1 7. Quiok fmpamm tm apchd^i nmdg, 
1 2. Uee of ennerging techndogiee. 

1 3. Opportunity to work with individuale or groupe. 
1 4. Teamwork between program/diecipline eraae. 


/. Qmek rtpom% re otfancato oonoama. 

2. Cradibiiity with cliantala. 

3. Helping people help thanrtaalvae. 

4. Ur>bieaad delivery of informetion. 

5. Adequate reeourcee to perform job 
raaponaibilitiea. 

6. Exterwion financial eupport from the local 
level. 


PRODUCTS (PROGRAMS) 


2. ^M0mstk/prmeticMi ptvgrmmt. 

3. High stsm^snk of ajrcatfanca. 

4. Peopla-oenterad programa. 

£. Rexibility/adaptabillty in programming. 

6. Community-focuead "graae-roota" program?. 

7. Fraadom/indapendence in prograrrvning. 


T. Extontuon progrmmo thst hoip pmoplm sohm 
prothmt. 

2. UMmftM/prsedcMi pfgrsnm. 

3, An mmphsMig on oxeo0mnom In odueotionot 

progtJmming, 



Organizattonai values also provide a consistent basis for making difficult decisions. In tinf>6S of 
fiscal retrenchment and increasing competition for resources, development of external coalitions, 
and a need to reach expanded numbers of clientele from extremely diverse backgrounds, 
organizational values serve as an important "conceptual yard stk^k" with whtoh to measure 
alternative soluttons to complex problems and issues. 

The values audit is an important first step towards improving the health and productivity of an 
organization. Peters and Watemnan (1982) share their phitosophy on the importance of values as 
they conclude "clarifying the vakjes system and breathing life into it are the greatest contr8xitk>ns 
a leader can make" (p. 291). tnformatton from an organizattonal values audit provkJes critk^al 
informatton to both examirie current organizational poKcies and fomiulate future directtons for the 
organizatton. Identified organizational vakjes are the foundation for effective strategy planning, 
including the devetopment of organizatk>nal misston and visk>n statenf)ents. Critk^al success 
factors are the actk>ns necessary for daily behavk>r to reflect the organization's klentified vakies 
(Hitt, 1988). The researchers have devetoped examples of critk^al success factors for shared 
organizattonal vakies in the N.C.C.E.S. and O.S.U. Extenston (Table 2). Administrators must 
collaborate with all emptoyees to klentify critical success factors that will help move the 
organization from the abstract worid of vakies to the concrete workl of acttons. 
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Table 2 

Translating Shared Organizational Values Into P rogrammatic Action for g ytension Personnel 



1 tlMHAM OflOANI2AT10NAL 
VALUC 


CfUnCAL SUCCESS FACTORS 


MOQRAMMATIC ACTION 


NC: Quick r««pon«« to 
•ociatd na«d«. 

OH: Quick responts to 
cliontolo concorno. 


Utilize computer programa, 
information hot (inee, teletipa, 
eiactronic meil, end computerized 
kioake in public araea 

Develop futuring tkille in ecenning 
the envirorwnent for emerging needs 
thet could be addreeead by Extension 
educetional programs 


Eatabiiah a progranrvnatic 
expenaion committee to identify 
new audiencee for exieting 
educetior^al programa • 


NC: Probl«m-oolving 

OH: Extan«ion programt thot 
1 Mp pooplo tolvo problems. 


Critique workehope er>d preeentetiona 
to dstsrmins if they includs 
instructional strstsgiee that foater 

critical thinking 

Strive to be more then juet 
"depositors of information* by 
incorporating dialogue* queetioning« 
end reflecting into Extenaion tsacNng 
environmente 


Whan presenting reeearch^beeed k 

information, aak questions to 
stinfMjlata the audier^ to apply 
the information to their own 
situetiona and proWama 


NC: Pragmatic /prsctical 
H programa. 

1 CH: Utafui/practical 
R program*. 


Rece emphaaie on developing 
progranf>a that meet the 
contemporary critical needs of youth« 
families* and communitiee 

Oeeign Extension programa applicable 
to real life aituatiofta 


Utilize role playa to simulate real | 
life aituatiorts whan teachif>g a 1 
farm managamant program 1 

Increeee input from usar groupe in 1 
plaorMr^g educational programa | 


NC: High atandarda of 
axcallanca. 

OH: An r nphaaia on 
axcatlarxa in educational 

1 "~ 


Continuously evaluate Extenaion 
pro^rmmm by involving advieory 
committaee conaieting of cHente« 
Extenaion peers, tnd buaineee end 
community leaders 

Aak peart and aupariora to observe 
teacMng and provide feedback 


Update Exteneion progfame 1 
ragulady to incorporate current || 
reeearch findir>ga and il 
technologiee | 

Aak an advieory committee to | 
critique a curriculun for e infant R 
care short course H 
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IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER:** THE PROBLEM OF 
MULTIPLE PERSPECTIVES IN PROGRAM RENEWAL AND IMPROVEMENT 

Terri Deems Lasweii and John M. Diikx 

ABSTRACT 

Like many forms of educational practice, aduK education is experiencing social and cultural 
influences which are requiring almost continuous program renewal and improvement. Central to 
these efforts Is some conception of quality towards which program staff strive. For the most part, 
conversations regarding program quality are dominated by a technical- rationality which results in 
"gold standard" definitions of quality. Recent research in program planning, however, suggests 
that such an approach is politically naive and largely irrelevant to the everyday lives of practitioners. 
This work was undertaken to investigate the extent to which practittoners* views of program 
quality In adult bask; educatk)n reflect their membership in particular occupational groups. 
Results show that, when one views program quality in terms of existent strengths, ABE 
practittoners denrx>nstrate remarkable similarity across groups. When viewed from the positfon of 
changes needed to improve quality, extensive dissimilarities become apparent. These findings 
support the contentk>n that ABE programs are characterized by multiple perspectives of quality, 
lending support to a more practcally and politically grounded approach to program improvement. 

INTRODUCTION 

"And what is good Phaedrus. and what is not good - need we ask anyone to tell us these things?" 
So begins Robert Pirsig's (1974) now classk; inquiry into nrwlern-day values and ethtes. 
Throughout the story, the nan^ator gradually unfokis the varying faces of Quality, persistently 
exptoring the perennial questfon, "What is best?" (p. 16). Caught up in a nattonwkJe climate of 
educattonal reform and change, many adult bask: educatton (ABE) practittoners and polfcy- 
makers are stmggling with similar questtons. Fundaniental assumpttons are t>eing questtoned 
and drar^atc changes in practk^e consklered. We strive for something different, but is it better or 
even "best"? Without thoughtful conskJeratton of what is meant by a "quality ABE program" and 
how it comes to be defined, this clinnate of refomi may very well take on a life of its own, with "no 
partfcular purpose other than the wasteful fulfillment of its own internal nwmentum" (Pirsig, 1974. 
p. 16). The purpose of this paper is to exptore the meaning of program quality as it is viewed from 
the perspective of ABE practittoners. Fundamental to this study is the questton of whether what 
is "t)est" is most appropriately understood from a monistfc perspective (e.g. tfie goto standard 
approach) or whether it is more appropriate to understand this toea as toherently pkjralistto and 
diverse. 

CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Many program impr^^vement and renewal efforts in ABE are impltoitly predtoated on the 
assumpiton that agreement on a single oonceptton or set of kieas whtoh define quality is possible 
and desirable. From this point of view, aniving at a unitary notton of quality is seen as a largely 
techntoal problem (Cervero & Wilson, forthcoming). Identifying characteristfcs whtoh define a 
quality ABE program, whether in New Yori< City, Hebron, Nebraska, or the Mariana Islands, may be 
difftoult but is, none-the-less, possible and worthwhile. These assumpttons are manifest in a 
variety of models of program planning that are dutifuliy taught in graduate programs of adult 
educatton but sektom utilized in practtoe (Sork & Caffarella, 1989). The monograph on "indicators 
of quality" in ABE recently published by the United States Departnfwnt of Educatton (1992) 
reflects this techntoal- rattonal approach to defining quality. Program quality is viewed as a togtoal 
extenston of the presence of certain characteristtos, largely disconnected from the specifto 
contexts in whtoh these programs operate and from the parttoular indivWuals who operate them. 
While this model is intended only as a "gutoing framewort(** whtoh states can use to define their 
own indtoators (U.S.D.E.. 1992). there is little doubt that, when all is sato and done, most state 
models will bear a striking resemblance to Wte federal nx)del. 
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Research on the dynamics of program planning (Cervero & Wilson, forthcoming; Forester. 1989), 
cumculunv making (Grundy, 1987^ and participatory education (Fingeret & Jurmo, 1989) strongly 
suggests that a ctarior) call for change based on a gold standard of program quality dramaticaliy 
understates the complexity of the notion of quality and the processes in which programs will need 
to engage to effect renewal and improvement. This research stresses the importance of 
recognizing and understanding the variety of interests that are often at work in planning and 
charige processes. Program planning, renewal and charige are understood to be inherently 
politk^al processes. Embedded in one's actbns as a planner are visk>ns of a desired state of 
affairs. whk:h express one's purposes and interests. Implicit in the desired state of affairs is some 
notton of quality. Thus, conceptions oi quality are. if nci direct expressions of particular interests, 
at least strongly shaped by the interests that individuals and groups hoM. Whose interests get to 
be expressed and how reflect distrixittons of power anriong indivkkials in the program. 

ABE programs are usually staffed with individuals with different backgrounds, roles arx) reasons 
for becoming involved. As irxlivkiuals become involved In aduK basic and literacy educatton. they 
are socialized into various occupattonal or program roles. These roies tend to represent the 
interests of the broader social groups and contexts of which the indivkiual practitk>ners are a part. 
Individuals tend to adopt the t>elidf systems of the broader social or occupattonal group whk:h 
they are joining, whether it is administration, teaching, or vokjnteering. 

Using the recent wort( of Cervero & Wilson (forthcoming) and the notk>n of occupattonal 
sociallzatton, we hypothesize that different groups of ABE provklers bring to a conskleratton of 
program quality differir^ interests and. therefore, differing images of what is "best." What 
adnr)inistrators hoM to be tnie about a quality program may not be the same as what instructors, 
volunteer coordinators or volunteers hoM to be true. For example, an administrator may believe 
that current program hours and distributk>n of staff result in a teacher/student ratk) that is 
unnecessarily high, resulting in fewer hours in whk:h the learning center is open. To improve 
overall program quality, she or he may recommend to ir)crease program access by re- distritxjting 
the ir)Structional assignments. The program's instnictors and vokinteers may have quite different 
kleas about the value of increasing access and decreasing the teacher/student ratk). These 
diff eririg and sonr)etimes competirig interests wiil have a signifk:ant impact on the overall program 
improvement process 

If praciittoner concepttons of ABE program quality are more raalisttoally characterized by "multiple 
perspectives." we will need to largely re-think current efforts in program improvement and 
renewal. To honor these diverse and pkjralistk) concepttons. new models of planning will have to 
be considered whtoh are grounded in a constructivist view of krK)wledge and more dennocratto 
and parttoipatory values (Cen/ero & Wilson, forthcoming; Fingeret & Jurmo. 1989; Grundy, 1987). 
The puipose of this study was to examine the views of quality reflected by these different provkier 
groups and to detennir)e the extent to whtoh these views represent distinct, multiple perspectives 
of program quality. 

METHODOLOGY 

Data were collected as part of a statewkle ABE program evakiatton process involving 16 programs 
tocated in both metropolitan and rural areas in the Midwest, indivkiually administered 
questtonnaires were distributed to and completed by 16 program directors, 23 volunteer 
coordinators. 92 pakJ instructors, and 107 instmcttonal vokjnteers. Within tNs setf-study, we 
used two open-ended questtons for practittoners to kient^^/ what they consktered to be the key 
strengths of their progranis as well as those areas needing i^nprovement. The category of "Areas 
for improvement" was interpreted as program elements ihe practittoner perceived as areas of 
needed change. Data from each of these two categorical areas were subjected to an initial 
qualitative analysis to toentify common themes reflected in the responses for each practittoner 
group. A coding scheme was then devetoped arxl speciftoattons were kJentified to define 
specifto categories. Because of differences In the nature of the responses, we used two separate 
coding frarmwori^s for Strengths and Areas for Improvement, inter-coder agreement checks 
revealed acceptable levels of agreement between two judges. Each unit of data was then coded 
utilizirig this framework. 
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FINDINGS 

Practitioner perceptions of issues related to program quality are reported in terms of the 
characteristics of their programs ttiey view as strengths and those areas in which they perceive the 
need for improvement. Areas of improvement are regarded as specific changes practitioners 
perceive as needed to improve the overall quality of the program. A lack of response to specific 
categories does not necessarily reflect a lack of interest in or concem for that category, nor does it 
necessarily imply that practitioners do not consider a specific category to be relevant to program 
quality. It may indicate that, within their respective programs, practHtoners perceive these areas as 
t>eing adequate. The important assumption t>eing made is that Areas of Improvement specify the 
kinds of changes respondents perceive that, if implemented, wouM contribute to improved 
quality of their programs. 

PROGRAM STRENGTHS. 

Perceptions of strerigths were interpreted as those items whk^h practitioners perceived as 
indicators of quality within their programs. Responses involving Program Strengths were relatively 
abstract in nature and inckided the following categories and proportions of all partk:lpants' 
responses: characteristics of staff (38%); extent to which a program was learner- centered 
(14.5%); program administration (13.1%); accessibility (10.1%); cuakxilar materials (9.5%); 
program outcomes (7.1%); climate (4.7%); facilities (4.2%); and sense of teamwork (4.2%). The 
following categories made up 25% of all strengths identified by participants: interagency 
collaboratkm, continuing educatton. cun-icukim, retention, recruitment, methodology, students, 
and community relattons. A comparison of the proportion of all strengths identified for each 
practitioner group for each category of strength is provided in Table 1 . 

Table 1 



A comparison of the categories of strengths identified for each practitioner group according to the 
proportton of total strengths identified for each group by category of strength 



Rank 


Directors 


Coordinators 


Instmctors 


VolunlfiGrs 


1 


staff 


Staff 


Staff 


Staff 


2 


Admin 


StuCentered 


StuCentered 


Admin 


3 


Hecruitment 


Agency Collab 


Materials 


Access 


4 


StuCentered 


Comm Relations 


Admin 


StuCentered 


5 


Access 


Access 


StuOutcomes 


Materials 


6 


Materials 


Facilities 


Access 


StuOutcomes 



Nine categories are represented in the six most frequently represented categories of strengths 
for each provkler group. Within these top six ranks, characteristk^ of staff, student access to 
instnictk)n, and student- centered insimction are represented in all four groups. Administration 
and materials are represented in three of the groups. Recruitment, inter- agency collaboration, 
facilities, and community relations are represented in only one practitioner group. Characteristics 
of staff wore klentified most frequently by volunteers (56.9%), followed by coordinators (45.2%), 
directors (43.4%) and instmctors (26.5%). Of all the strengths for each provkler group, the 
category of student-centered constituted 23.6% for volunteers, 14.1% for instmctors, 11.9% for 
coordinators, and 5.7% for directors. The category of administration constituted 34.7% for 
volunteers, 11 .3% for directors, 7.1% for instmctors, and 2.4% for coordinators. Volunteers had 
the highest proportion of comments for access (26.4%), followed by coordinators (7.1%), 
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instajctors (5.9%) and directors (3.8%). Curricular materials were identified in 22.2% of all 
volunteer strengths, 8.2% of instructors, and 3.8% of directors. No coordinators identified 
strengths in this category. Finally, volunteers had the highest proportion of comments for 
outcomes (16.7%), followed by instructors (6.5%), and directors (1.9%). No coordinators 
identified strengths in this category. 

Only four categories of program strengths had less than a 5% difference in the range of 
proportions for the provider groups (record keeping, support services, recruitment, and the 
curriculum). These categories were infrequently represented in the participants' responses. 
Most of the other categories had substantial differences in the proportions across provider 
groups. Although all provider groups frequently identified strengths related to characteristics of 
staff, differences were seen in terms of which aspects of staff had the greatest impact on program 
quality. For example, instructional volunteers focused on the personal characteristics and 
interpersonal siciils of staff, while paid instructors emphasized the educational background and 
experience of staff. Differences were also seen within the category of student- cerrteredness, 
with pakl instructors having the highest rate of response (14.1%) and program directors having 
the lowest (5.7%). The extent to whteh a program is accessible to students was also seen as a 
strength more so for volunteers (26.4%) than for instructors (5.9%), coordinators (7.1%) or 
directors (3.8%). Student outcomes were kientified by 23% of the combined group of paki 
instructors and instrjctkmal vokjnteers. This category had only one response from program 
directors and none from vokinteer coordinators. 

AREAS FOR IMPROVEMENT/CHANGE. 

The nature of responses involving percepttons of needed change or improvenf)ent was nottoeably 
different from that of program strerigths. Here, responses were directed toward program features 
that were more specifk^ally related to the role of each practittoner group. Because of the level of 
specif k:ity observed, more categories weu*^ needed in the coding framework for areas of 
improvement than were used for program strengths. Comments representing concerns for staff 
devek^pment constituted 23.7% of ail comments related to change. Most of these were of a 
general nature, such as "in- service trainirtg," "more workshops and conferences," "opportunities 
for staff devek^piDent," and "more continuing educatton." Many, however, klentified specifk: 
topk^s in whk:h th^y needed training, such as referral, special needs, iDotivating learners, 
instructtonal rnethods, and retention. The remaining responses were distributed over 29 
additk>nal categories of change, with a high of 8.7% for comments related to time and 0.2% for 
comments related to program evakiatton, budget, advisory committee, and access. Twelve 
categories constituted 10% of all change response. In additk>n to staff devetopment and time, 
the most frequently menttoned categories for change were instructtonal methods (7.1%), 
curricular materials and resources (5.9%), retention (5.4%), student assessment (4.6%), facilities 
(4.1%). recruitment (3.8%), student teacher ratk) (3.6%), funding (3.6%), and nature of the 
students (3.3%). A comparison of the rank- ordered areas of improvement by practttk>ner group is 
provkied in Table 2. 

Thirteen categories of needed improvements are represented in the six most frequently 
iT)entk)ned categories for all practittoner groups. Staff devetopment is the only area of need 
represented in the top six ranks that is kientiiied by all four groups. Student retentk>n, additk>nal 
time, and instructtonal methods are represented in three of the four groups and currknjiar 
materials and recruitment are represented in two of the practitioner groups. Seven categories of 
needed improvements are represented by only one practitk)ner group. Within staff 
devetopment, a wkje range of kiterests were observed. All program directors' respor^s in this 
area fell in a "generar subcategory, whk:h inckided nonspecifk) comnients such as "training is 
needed." In contrast, kistructtonal vokinteers overwhekningly emphasized the need for trakiing 
in specifk; content areas and materials, while pakj instructors expressed concerns for training 
related to meeting special learning needs and motivating students. For the volunteer 
coordinators, accessibility to training was the primary focus. Pakl kistnictors described a strong 
need for learning how to motivate their students, while vokinteers, withki a separate category, 
expressed a desire for more motivated students. Cleariy, there are conflk:ting percepttons of this 
aspect of the mstnictional roles between these two groups. 
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Table 2 

A comparison of the categories of changes identified for each practitioner group accc J-rx} to the 
proportion of total changes identified for each group by category of change 



Rank 


Directors 


Coordinators 


Instructors 


Volunteers 


1 


Retention 


Time 


Staff Dev 


Staff Dev 


2 


Recruitment 


Staff Dev 


Inst Methods 


Time 


3 


Pre- service 


Funding 


Time 


Materials 


4 


Stu Assess 


Stu/staff 


Materials 


Students 


5 


Staff Dev 


Inst Methods 


Facilities 


Inst Methods 


6 


StuNeeds 


Recruitment 


Retention 


Retention 



Time" was a rather unexpected finding in temis of needed change and improvement and was 
perhaps rx)st notable in the differing interests expressed by practitioners. The proportion of 
responses in this category were similar arTX>ng instmctors (11.1%), coordinators (19.6%), and 
volunteers (10.1%) but no program directors made responses in this category of change. Two 
subcategories are clearly distinguishable witNn this larger category: the program's allocation of 
time to perform duties, and the amount of personal time an individual was able to devote to the 
program. Of practitioners describing "time" as a concern. 64% of the paid instnictors and 88% of 
the volunteer coordinators directed their attention to program allocation. For the volunteers, 
however, 64% expressed a desire to have more personal time to give to the program and their 
students. 

Alnx)st 90% of the changes mentioned within the category of cunicular resources and materials 
were made by instructors and volunteers. Only two directors and one coordinator identified 
needed changes in this category. For the most part, the concerns of the instructors and 
volunteers reflected simply a need for mflia nwiterials. The only specific comments related to 
materials reflected a need for more and better ESL materials. A larger proportion of instructor 
comments identified instmctional methods as an area for change (1 1.9%), followed by volunteers 
(7.3%) and then coordinators (6.5%). Few director conrwnents were observed for needs in 
instructional methods (2.2%). 

Student recojitment and retention were more likely to be identified by directors than the other 
three practitioner groups as needed areas of Improvement. Almost 10% of the changes listed by 
directors reflected concern for retention and 9% of their changes reflected need for imprx)vement 
in recruitnwnt. In contrast about 5% of instojctor and volunteer comments and only 2% of 
coordinator comments expressed need for improvenrienl in retention. Only 2% of Instmctor and 
volunteer comments indicated a need for improvement in recruHnient. Approximately 7% of 
coordinator responses indicated need to improve student recruitnrwnt. Almost all of the 13 
comments (85%) made in the category of "better students" were made by volunteers (10.1% of all 
their identified changes). These comnwnts reflected a desire to have students who "attend on a 
regular basis." "were motivated." and have "more comntitmenr." 

DISCUSSION 

Implicit in one's notions of program strengths and areas in which to improve are assumotions 
regarding what constitutes quality. Strengths represent those aspects of program quality wtiich 
are perceived to be represented in one's program while areas of inr^venf>ent suggest aspects of 
quality which need to be addressed. Members of different practitioner groups have different 
interests and needs within an ABE program and. as a result, it is possible that these different 
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groups hold to different conceptions of program quality. Our major goal is this study was to 
ascertain the extent to which different practitiorter groups approach the issue of program quality 
from different perspectives. As Tables 1 and 2 reveal, the practitioner groups participating in this 
study demonstrate perceptions of quality that are both overlapping and quite distinct. When 
thinking about what they do well, practitioners deiDonstrate intpressive agreement across 
practitioner groups. Characteristics of staff is, by far, the most frequently identified category of 
strength. In addition, fairly high levels of similarity in rank order of frequencies were observed for 
student-centered instruction, student access to instructton, effectiveness of admlnlstratfon, and 
curricular materials. Yet. even within the frequenlty occurring category of characteristics of staff. 
practitk>ners appear to value parttoular characteristics, depending on their group membership. 
Other categories with apparent similarities also reveal different perspectives on the larger issue. 

It is our positton that these differences reflect differing interests within the program. These 
differences can. in part, be explained by program areas over which practittoners have primary 
responsibilities and control. For example, directors value qualified staff, effective relationships 
with sponsoring agencies, and ability to continuously enroll students. Similariy. coordinators are 
concerned with recruiting qualified volunteers and collaborating with agencies and the comnrKinity 
to insure volunteer involvement. Instmctors and volunteers, however, appear most coricerned 
about those aspects of the program that effect face-to-face instructton of leamers. These 
interests, then come to be expressed in beliefs about what constitutes quality within their 
prograiDS and how that quality may be enhanced. When attempting efforts at program renewal 
and improvement these interests may not always be directed in similar directtons and may even 
confKct. Ouestk>n6 of power, who has it and in whose interests is it being used, replace technk:al 
questtons of what is most effective (Cen^ero & Wilson, forthcoming). The findings discussed here 
suggest that ABE programs are characterized by diverse and pkiralistto conceptions of quality. To 
implement improvement efforts will require models of planning and change that are grounded in 
more constructivist and participatory nottons of quality. As Phaedrus has taught us. through 
Pirsig*s (1974) work is that improvement is mediated through one's own space, ftottons of what is 
best drive our quest for quality. Our quest, however, must also be directed inward as well as 
outward. 
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USER FEES IN THE EXTENSION SYSTEM 

Christopher D. Penrose 
John D. Rohrer 

ABSTRACT 

Trends in the use of fees for extension education programs were documented in the United 
States and selected foreign countries. Fees are not considered a major source of funds in most 
states but their use is increasing. Some countries such as Great Britain, Sweden, Netheriands 
and Italy generated a significant antount of revenue from private sources. A conceptual 
Iramework was developed to rate educational programs on a public/private goods continuum. 
The agriculture programs were rated more ae a private good more suitable for user fees while 
Community Development programs were rated more as a public good and less suitable for user 
fees. Family and youth development programs were in the middle of the continuum. Clients 
reported they pay more in user fees for similar programs from other sources. Clients who use 
extension programs were satisfied with cun^ent charges and would be willing to pay more for Ihe 
programs. Fee- for- service could provide new programs and continue selected others that lack 
support from public appropriations. New policies and legislation are needed for full 
implementation. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Cooperative Extension Sen/ice, established in 1914. was designed as a partnership of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the land grant universities, and local govemoDents. The 
land grant universities, such as The Ohio State University, were authorized by the federal Monlll 
Acts of 1862 and 1890. In response to this, states passed legislation to encourage local 
governments or organized groups in the nation's counties to become partners in this educational 
endeavor rBasIc Charter 1986). 

It became the goal of the land grant institutions as they evolved to provide easy and affordable 
access to fonnal and non-formal research-based educatbn. With public subsidy, instructional 
fees were relatively low. Essentially free continuing educational programs were offered through 
an extension system in neariy every county in the United States. 

Although the Cooperative Extension System began primarily as an agricultural extension 
organization, it soon included youth development, home ecorK>mics, and community 
development programs. As the population shifted to the urban and suburt>an areas, the mission 
became more broadly based. As a result, the current mission of Ohio State University Extension 
Is to help people improve their Uves through an ftriticational pro cess using scientific knnwIed^Q 
focused on Identified issues and needs. 

Many countries have established similar extension education programs. Cutbacks in countries 
with extension type programs such as Great Britain and in many states has forced a re-examination 
of funding and program priorities. In Great Britain, the Agricultural Development and Advisory 
Sen/ice (ADAS) changed program goals from increased production to inaeased profrta'oility in the 
1970*s and 1980's and concurrently 

implemented charges for most educational services. It was the goal of the ADAS to achieve 
recovery of half their costs for services to fanners by the end of 1994. Factors that led to this 
decision included the change in the political and economic clinrwte in the 1980's that proposed 
those who directly benefit should pay for sen/ices, rather than public funds supporting the 
service. In addition, over production of food in the 1980's led the government to question the 
need to give free technical services to farmers to help produce a surplus for the maricet (While. 
1991). 

Tne fees for services that had been provided at no charge, raised a concern regarding the impact 
upon the client base. At the end of the first year, the financial targets had been met, and the total 
number of clients was at 80 percent of those before the charges were introduced. The clients 
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were not all the same people; some had left and some new dJents were recruited (Westermarck & 
Kuba. 1989). Italy also experimented with altemattve funding for educational sen^ices. In 1957, 
growers in the Bozen Province formed an Advisory Service for Fruit and Wine production, in 
1971, the provincial government enacted a law assuring a contribution of 75 percent of the costs 
if the members contributed 25 percent. Members received bulletins, monthly magazines, as well 
as advice (Funt & Nicholson, 1991). 

In the United States, charging clientele for at least some of the n^rginal costs of educational and 
publication costs has become an increasingly attractive option and has been widely used by 
Extension to control costs and continue vital services. The possible increased use of charges for 
programs raises philosophicai, economic, and polKical questions. Part of the answer can be found 
in the economic theory of put)iic and private goods. 

A public good can be defined as a unit consumed with l>enefits not only to an individual, but to 
society as a whole. The externality characteristics of public goods infer benefits to be widely 
dispersed. The consumption benefits (or costs) are shared and are not limited to the consume:s. 
or where the activeties result in social benefits (or costs) which are not paid for by the producer or 
the consumer who caused them. A purely private good can be defined as a unit consumed by 
one person with benefits only to the individual consumer (Buchanan, 1969). The history and 
tradition of Extension would indicate that it is considered nf)ostly a public good. Even when 
technical or management education programs are targeted to private farms or other lirms, the 
secondary benefits of a high quality, low cost, safe food supply for society as a whole is cited as a 
public good with resulting rationale for public support for the programs. 

increased demand for these services has been filled with many new private fimis. Examples in the 
agricultural area include soil fertility, pest management, animal nutrition and business record 
san/ices. As these private fee-for-sen/ice firms succeed and often compete with public programs, 
questions are raised about what is most appropriately provided by the public sector. The question 
posed for extension organizations: Are current programs more of a benefit to the public or to an 
individual client? 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The purpose of this study was to obtain a greater understanding of the application of user fees. 
Another purpose of this study was to determine if user fees were an appropriate substitute or 
addition to appropriated funds. 

Research questioris explored: the dependertcy on user fees by selected states for Extension 
education budgets; legal policy constraints on the implementation of user fees; and a rating of 
selected programs on a private good/public good continuum. Lastly, a procedure was developed 
to determine client perceptions on user fees when a program is considered to be at least 
somewhat a private good. 

The rating of educational programs on the public/private good continuum was used to judge 
whether or not client charges were appropriate and to provide an indication of the proportion of 
costs that should be transfenred to the user (Lemov, 1989). Programs that would be considered a 
public good would ir)ckjde issue oriented programs that affect not only the immediate clientele, 
but would have ber)efit spiU-over to many other people either on a local. or a national scale. 

METHODOLOGY/RESULTS 

All states submit annual reports to USDA- Extension Service listing the amount of their total 
budget that is supplied from all sources. A questionnaire was mailed to the top ten states with the 
greatest percent of non- appropriated revenue for the fiscal year ending September 30, 1988. 
These states were selected based on the assumption that they may have had nfx>re innovative 
ways to charge user fees, in 1990, the total txidget for the Extension system nationwide at all 
levels was $1,3 billion. Of this total, $53,3 million or 4.2 percent was generated from non- 
appropriated funds. For a few states, the proportion was significant. New Yotk reported the 
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highest collections of all states with over 24 percent from non- appropriated funds. Most states 
collected various fees generating no more than two or three percent of the revenue. Only the 
top ten states collected more than three percent of the revenue from fees. 

A second open end questionnaire was developed to obtain inforniation on legal issues and 
policies affecting user fees. The position of United States Departnf)ent of Agriculture, Extension 
Sen^ice (USDA- ES) supported by Extension Committee on Organization and Policy states user 
fees should not be used to supplement funds for salaries for regular Extension staff (i.e., infers 
federal funding support). An exception would be salary cost fcr sonr^eone worthing in a unit totally 
supported by service fees such as a soil testing laboratory. Thcs is also the view for an employee 
supported totally by local (county) funds. The rule is less clear when specific positions can be 
shown to be supported by other funds and funds not used to match federal grants. 

A continuum was developed to determine the private/public good characteristics of extension 
programs. A private good was represented by a one (1) and a public good was represented by a 
nine (9) (Table 1). Twenty-five questions were designed to represent a wide variety of programs 
in 4-H/Youth Developnrwnt; Agriculture/Natural Resources; Community Development/Economic 
Development; and Home EcorK)mics. The instrunient was pre-tested and appropriate revisions 
were made prior to administrating the questionnaire. The questionnaire addressing all four 
program areas was sent to a panel of experts consisting of 66 state administrators, state 
specialists, district specialists, and County Extension Agents in Ohio. Return rate was 100 
percent. 

Respondents rated the programs according to the private/public good continuum. Results 
indicated that non- issue oriented agricultural programs were rated toward the private good end' of 
the continuum. For example, a personal program for a dairy producer to develop a cash flow 
budget was rated to be the most "private good" of programs (mean 2.70, SD 1.70). Three 
economic development programs that dealt with issues and had a teacher teaching the teacher 
theme was rated the iwst "public good" of the programs. A program for local community leaders 
on inventory and site selection for attracting and expanding industry was the most "public good* 
of progranrtt (mean 7.85, SD 0.99). Home eccnonwcs and *S H/Youth development programs 
tended to be in the middle of the continuum. 

A procedure was developed to measure clients willingness to pa^ for a program determined to be 
more of a private good than a public good. TWs procedure, h addition to the continuum for 
private/public goods, provides a frameworic on how to charge a user fee for progranr«. The 
instrument utilized for the procedure was based upon financial piinning programs which were 
determined to be a private good based on the continuum. The \riert of this procedure was to 
test the instrument on its suitability for determining charges for a program. The case study 
following six of the fifteen respondents indicated that they used financial planning by providers 
outside Extension. Five of the respondents paid around $500 per year for the (farm analysis) 
service. The sixth respondent paid $100 for the sen^ice and the charge was by the hour, and all 
six fell the charges were fair. 

Based on literature from Mushkin and Vehom (1980), one way to learn what to charge is to ask the 
potential clients. The fifteen respondents were asked how rrxjch they were willing to pay for the 
financial analysis service whfch varied from $10-60 per hour. A foltow-up question asked, "if the 
costs were higher, wouM you still purchase the service?" Eight indfcated they wouW not, six 
indicated they wouU pay up to 20 percent more, and one reported it wouM continue if it would be 
cost effective at the somewhat higher rates. 

Five of the sixteen respondents indk:ated that they had used Extensk>n programs for financial 
planning. In four of the programs, user fees of less than $50 were charged. Finally, all of the 
respondents indicated that the charges were fair and they were willing to pay up to 40 percent 
more for the servk^e. 
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Table 1 . 

A Determination Of Public/Private Goods for Extension Programs 

123456789 



PRIVATE GOOD PUBLIC GOOD 



mean SD 

1 A personal program for a local dairy producer to develop 2,70 1 .70 
a cash flow budget. 

2 A sheep shearing school for commercial sheep producers. 3.47 1 .89 

3 A program for youth (9-19) on child care (baby sitting) 4.21 1 .86 
for their family. 

4 A program for adult consumers providing facts on food 5.85 1 .64 
safety. 

5 A local program on household recycling and waste 7.30 1 .29 
management 

6 A program for local community leaders on inventory and site 7.85 0 
selection for attracting and expanding industry. 

NOTE: The above items were selected from a total of 2G in the original questionnaire. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Most states collect only two to three percent of their total revenues as user fees arxj do not 
consider fees to be a major source >^ revenue. User fees cannot replace appropriated dollars in 
support of Extension personnel according to current 'laws and institutional policies. New, 
independent services can be totally supported from fees including personnel. A suitable 
instrument was devetoped to rate educational prograr is on « p^^vate/public good continuum. 
Agriculture programs were rated toward the private go:d end of the scale while representative 
youth and '^mily development programs tended toward the center. Programs on community 
sen/ices and economic development wore judged as more toward the public good end of the 
continuum. 

Users of a fee- for- service farm business analysis program indicated a willingness to pay private 
firms for such services and would pay increased fees for simitar services provided by Extension. 
The martcet analysis tool couid be used as a b«.^is for developing a fee structure for private good- 
oriented programs. 

Recommendations: User fees should be implemented to a grer^ter degree than cun'ently utilized. 
A goal of ten percent of total revenue would be realistic under current policies. For exarrtple, 
some traditional programs that may no longer be considered a public good arxl face possible 
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elimination oouid be continued with user fees. Extension needs clearer directions on how to 
charge user fees based on existing niies and guidelines. New rules and guidelines could be 
developed utilizing the private/public good continuum with the concept that the more a program is 
considered to be a private good, the greater the percentage of the total cost should be recovered 
by user fees. Money generated from public funds should be targeted to support programs with 
public good characteristics. 
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THE EFFICACY OF THE INNOVATION ADOPTION DIFFUSION 
THEORY IN ADULT EDUCATION 

Timothy J. Rollins 

ABSTRACT 

A descriptive correlational study examined the nature and strength of relationships between 15 
statements derived from Rogers* and Shoemaicer's generalizations about innovativeness. The 
randomly-selected sample (200) from 24,546 Pennsylvania farm operators was attained after 
telephone contact with 279 individuals who were asked to participate in the study (72% response 
rate). An Adopter Characteristics Questionnaire (Cronbach*s alpha «.73), comprised of 15 
attitudinal statements derived from Rogers and Shoenuri^er and posKively correlated with innova- 
tiveness, provided a summated index called "adopter score" to measure general attitudes toward 
adoption of innoviations. The respondents can be characterized similariy to what Rogers and 
Shoemaker predk^ted when they described the continuum of innovativeness on the basis of two 
characteristics of a nonnal distributton, the noean and the standard deviatton. Fifty two percent of 
the fann operators were early adopters and earfy majority adopters and 48% were late majority 
adopters and laggards. Sixty nine percent of the explained variability in classifying farm operators 
into one of the categories of adopters was accounted for by three variables: iwportance placed on 
1) scientific research and 2) teaming about new concepts and kJeas. and frequency with whfch 
they 3) used personnel from other agencies and companies-beskles Cooperative Extenston. 

INTRODUCTKDN 

One goal of social science is to provide an empirical base for understanding human behavior. The 
empirical predk^tkMi of behavtor is not meaningful unless it is theoretk^ally based and logk^ally 
consistent. The adoptton of new kieas, technology, and practices is affected by at teast five 
factors: the type of deciston involved in adoplfon; perceived attributes of the innovatton; 
convTXinicatton channels used; nature of the client system; and the extent of the practittoner's 
effort (Lamble, 1964). A major function of most practitkHters is to facilitate the adoptton of new 
kleas, technok)gy, and practices or to mfiuence the rate of diffuston and adoptton of innovations 
by their clients. Rogers (1962) recognized that people do not adopt innovattons simultaneously: 

Innovators are "venturesome .... eager to try new kteas .... desir[lng] the risky 
cosmopolites". Early adopters are "respected by [their] peers .... more integrated 
[into] the tocal social system .... opmion leader{s] .... locaWtes." The early majority 
"interact frequently with their peers [and] ...may deliberate for some time before 
comptetely adopting a new kJea ... and foik>w with deliberate willingness in adopting 
innovattons, but seldom lead." "The late majority adopt new kleas just after the 
average member of a soc!^t system, ... [are] skeptkal, and ... the pressure of peers is 
necessary to motivate adoptkHi." Laggafds adopt innovatk>n last, ... are tradittonal, 
and "tend to be frankly suspk:k>us of innovattons and change agents. ... The 
laggard's attentton is fixed on the rear-view mirror, (pp. 248-250) 

Two decades ago, Rogers and Shoemaker (1 971 ) conducted research on adopter characteristtos 
to enabte diffuston agencies (i.e. Cooperative Extenston) to appropriately categorize and address 
adopter audiences. Their findings related various independent variables to innovativeness 
(dependent variable) that were then grouped into three categories of generalizattons: socfo- 
economto status, personality variables, and communtoatton behavtor. For example, a socto- 
economto generaiizatton states that eariier adopters are no different from later adopters kt age; a 
personality generaiizatton states that eariier adopters have greater empathy than later adopters; 
and the communtoatton behavtor of an eariier adopter tockxles more contact with change agents 
than that of a later adopter. Rogers* and Shoemaker's research produced five categories of 
adopters based upon kxx>vativeness: laggards, late and eariy majority adopters, eariy adopters, 
and innovators. They defined innovativeness as "the degree to which an indivklual is relatively 
earitor in adopting new toeas than other members of his social system" (p. 27). 
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The adoption of new ideas and practices is affected by at teast five factors: 1) the type of decision 
involved in adoption; 2) perceived attributes of the innovation; 3) communication channels used; 
4) nature of the dient system; and 5) the extent of the practitioner's effort (Lambie, 1984). A major 
function of extension practitioners is to facilitate the adoption of new ideas and practices or to 
influence the rate of diffusion and adoption of innovations by their clients. To enhance their 
effectiveness as change agents, extension practitioners nxist understand the unique charac- 
teristics that describe their clientele system. 

Historically, the transfer of technology from a laboratory to a field has been a significant challenge 
for extension. The failure to recognize and address the psycho social component of technology 
adoption as part of the educational process has sensed to illustrate that generating knowledge is 
not always synonymous with diffusing and adopting knowledge (Barao, 1992). Riesenberg and 
Gor (1989) found that knowing farmers* preferences for receiving informatton wouU help program 
planners transfer infomriatton about innovative tarrning practk^es more effectively. In order to be an 
effective charmel for the diffuston of informatton, change agents must be aware of their clients' 
innovativeness. 

PURPOSE AND RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

This study sought to determine whtoh of 15 generaltzattons (5 from each of the 3 categories) 
selected from those studied by Rogers and Shoemaker (1971) were related to Pennsylvania farm 
operators' perceptk)n8 of their innovativeness. CoukJ these generalizations be used to profile 
the different categories of adopters? The study was guktod by the folk>wing research questtons: 
1) How do Pennsylvania farm oparators perceive their innovativeness?; and 2) Whteh variables 
derived from Rogers' and Shoemaker's generalizattons about innovativeness nfx>st accurately 
classify Pennsylvania farm operators? Obtaining answers to these research questtons woukJ 
provkie information that woukJ nfx>re effectively focus profes8k>nal devetopnient opportunities to 
enhance staff nf)emt)ers' job performar>ce. it was also antk:ipated that these results woukJ 
enhance the teaching and learning processes while simultaneously enhancing educators' abilities 
to educate airal clientele to solve an increasingly important environmental problem-water quality. 

METHODOLOGY 

A descriptive correlational study was used to examine tiie nature and strength of the relattonships 
between 15 of the generalizatk>r)s derived from Rogers' and Shoemaker's generalizattons about 
innovativeness. The populaton frame consisted of 24,546 Pennsylvania farm operators whose 
undupKcated names and mailing addresses appeared on the Pennsylvania Department of Agncuh 
ture pesttokle training or bruceik>sis test lists. It was determined from Oliver, Hinkle, and Hinkle 
(1983, 1985) that the minimum sample size shoukJ be 197 respondents based upon the a priori 
effect size (.1 0) and a .05 alpha. A table of random numbers was used to select the initial random 
sample of farm operators whose telephone numbers were subsequent^ located in telephone 
directories. Farm operators were consklered a "non-contact** and removed from the initial sample 
if their telephone number was unlisted or inaccurately listed in the telephone directory, or after 
three unsuccessful attempts (no answer, unavailable, or not at home) to contact them during 
weekdays from 7:30 a.m. until 9 p.m. (Frey. 1989). The random selectton procedure was 
reiterated on two subsequent occastons (400 addittonal names and telephone numt)ers) to 
secure the minimum sample. Two addittonal inten^iewers were trained by the researcher to 
implement the research protocol. The average length of time to corxkict the telephone interview 
and secure the necessary information averaged eight nfiinutes. Two hundred farm operators 
(72%) responded to the telephone survey that was conducted during the fall of 1991 . The total 
ruimber of farm operators who were successfully contacted and asked to partcipate was 279. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

An Adopter Characteristk^s Questtonnaire, comprised of 15 attitudinal statenr)ents positively corre- 
lated with innovativeness, was devetoped from generalizattoris about irwK)vativer)ess (Rogers & 
Shoemaker, 1971). Three additional questk>ns gathered denrtographk: inforn^tion. Content and 
face vaUdity of the questtonnaire were established by a panel of experts consisting of faculty and 
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graduate students from the Department of AgricuRural and Extension Education at The Pennsyl- 
vania State Universsty. The Adopter Characteristics Questionnaire was field tested with three farm 
operators selected from the population prior to selection of the initial sample. Based upon their 
responses and comments from the departntent faculty and staff, the questionnaire was nrxxJified. 
The 15 attKudlnal Kerns were sutsjected to a Cronbach*s reiiabili^ test post hoc yielding an alpha 
coefficient of .73 which allowed a summated index called "adopter score" that nieasured general 
attitudes toward adoption of innovations. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The first research question sought to discover how Pennsylvania fann operators perceived their 
innovativeness. Based upon scores from the Adopter Characteristics Questionnaire, 52% of the 
farm operators were classified as eariy or eariy majority adopters and 48% were late majority 
adopters and laggards which is similar to what Rogers and Shoenriaker (1971) predicted when 
they described the continuum of innovativeness on the basis of two characteristics of a normal 
distribution, the mean and the standard deviation. Twenty-one (1 1%) farm operators had adopter 
scores ranging from 23 to 41 (laggards) while 68 (37%) farm operators* adopter scores ranged 
from 42 through 49, classifying them as late majority adopters. Fami operators who were classified 
as eariy majority adopters numbered 61 (33%) and had adopter scores ranging from 50 to 56 while 
33 (18%) farm operators who were classified as eariy adopters had scores ranging from 57 to 61. 
There were no farm operators classified innovators as described in the theory. 

The second research question utilized discriminant analysis to reveal which variables derived from 
Rogers* and Shoemaker's generalizations about innovativeness most accurately classified 
Pennsylvania farm operators (Table 1). Relationships between the four adopter categories 
defined in this study were identified using the quantitative predictor variables from the Adopter 
Characteristics Questionnaire. Table 1 reveals fifteen variables that correctly classified 92% of the 
respondents (183) into one of the four groupe. Laggards were correctly classified in almost 90% 
of the cases whiie 95% of the late majority adopters were correctly classified. Almost 89% of the 
eariy majority adopters were correctly classified while 100% of eariy adopters (19) were classified 
correctly. Despite additional discriminant wodeis that categorized adopters using fewer variables, 
none of the models proved to be more accurate classifying adopters and none explained as much 
of the variance (83%) associated with innovativeness. 



Table 1 . Multiple Discriminant Model to Clas^rfv Pennsylvania F ami Operators' InnQvativeness 



Function 


Canonical 


WilkS 


Chi- 






DoriuQd GatnakK 


R 


Lartda 


StuaiB 


(f 


Sio 


innovatiweness 524 


92 


.136 


329.13 




<0.00 


Variables 










standardized 


Comprising 






mks 




Discriminant 


teaWnart Function 


FtoBto* 




Lantda 




Coefficient 


Scientific Research 


32.1 




.64 




.25 


New Concepts and Ideas 


22.6 




.51 




.21 


Use of Personnel 


19.2 




.43 




.20 


Empathy 


17.0 




.37 




.42 


Social Travel 


15.5 




.33 




.38 


Use of Extension 


14.6 




.29 




.41 


importance of Education 


13.8 




.25 




.42 


Risks 


13.3 




.23 




.40 


Credit 


12.7 




.21 




.35 


Control of Future 


12.1 




.19 




.35 


Use Person for Information 


11.7 




.17 




.33 


Busirtess Travel 


11.4 




.16 




.37 


Positive Changes 


11.0 




.15 




.29 


Learn New Practices 


10.5 




.14 




.29 




IQD 




.13 




.19 



•a,<05,j|L-1, 172. 
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In the second discriminant model presented in JaUe 2, five variables discriminated 100% (19) of 
the eariy adopters from the other combined groups of adopters (133). The first three variables 
were derived from generalizations dealing with communication behavior; the latter two were 
associated with personality. The nrxxlel accounted for 19% of the variance in discriminating 
between eariy adopters and fanners classified in the three other categories. 



Table 2. 

Disnriminant Model for Eari y Adopters Compared to Other Fami Qoeraiors 
rjL< .05, dL- 1.182) 



Function Canonical 
DaiWed BgarwaLe 


Wil<s 

R 


Chi- 
IfTltTfa 






-Sia 


innoNOtK/eness Q^S 


.44 


flO 


3054 




<0.00 


Variables 
Comprising 
nt«CTirT*TtrtFijncfcn 






Wiks 

Lanrtda 




standardized 
Discriminant 
Coefficiert 


Use of Extension 
Empathy 
Business Travel 
Use of Personnel 
Cnrtidc#Fi4jB 


12.1 
6.2 
3.9 
3.0 

27 




.89 
.85 
.83 
.81 




.59 
.41 
.33 
.30 
2B 



The third nrx)del discriminated eariy adopters and eariy majority adopters from the late majority 
adopters and laggards using seven variables. The combined group (81) of eariy adopters and 
eariy majority adopters were correctly classified 96% of the time compared to 83% of the 
combined group of late nr^ajority adopters and laggards (102). The seven variables in this model 
accounted for 55% of the variance in discriminating between these two groups (Table 3). 



Table 3. Discriminant Model for Eariy Adopters and Eariv Mapritv Adopters Compared to Late 
Majority Adop tftrs anri 1 aooards (*Q.< .05, dL« 1. 180) 



Function Canonical 


Wilks 


Chi- 






Caked Qoefflabe 


R 






d SiQ. 


Innovativeness 124 


74 


.45 


14296 


7 <0.00 


Variat}les 








Standardized 


Comprising 






Wiks 


Discrinninant 


[^aairnnartRjncliDn 


FkjErtei* 




UjTtda 


Coefficient 


Scientific Research 


67.6 




.73 


.43 


Use of Personnel 


54.2 




.62 


.46 


Positive Changes 


46.2 




.56 


.32 


Empathy 


41 .4 




.52 


.39 


Busir>es8 Travel 


37.6 




.48 


.33 


Credit 


34.1 




.46 


.26 


Nflw Concerts and Ideas 


309 




.45 


27 



Table 4 reports six variables con-ectly classified 89% of the laggards compared to the combined 
group of eariy adopters and eariy and late majority adopters. Thirty-four farm operators were 
classified as laggards while 1 29 farm operators were classified in the other group which yielded an 
89% correct classification rate and a discriminant nxxiel that explained 45% of the variance. 
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Tahte 4. Disrriminant MnriBi fnr I atpnarrte Compared to Other Far m Operators (*Q_< 05, dL- 1 , 
182) 



Function f^Afv^nk^i 




v/i Ir^ 










n 






ct 


SCi 










ft 

c 




Variables 










Standardized 


Ck)mprising 






Wiks 




Discriminant 


DfioinviartRjnrti^ 


Fto&ia* 




Larrttb 




Coefficient 


Social Travel 


30.5 




.86 




.48 


Importance of Education 


31.4 




.74 




.58 


Use of Pei^nnel 


33.3 




.64 




.43 


Credit 


29.4 




.60 




.36 


Use Person for Bnfomiation 


26.4 




.57 




.38 




23£ 




55 




2£S 



IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

An underlying premise for this study was that the educational needs of adult learners could be 
assessed utilizing this theory. According to the theory, if agents desired to pinpoint educational 
progranfHning to have the greatest impact in implementing new fertilization practices to improve 
water quality in their realm of influence, they should seek out innovators or eariy adopters to 
provide the necessary leadership. What traits ideally and accurately characterized these 
IfKlividuals? In this study, over two-thirds of the variability in classifying farm operators into one of 
the categories of adopters was accounted for by three variables: irriportance of scientific research; 
learning about new concepts and ideas; and the frequency with which they used personnel from 
other agencies and oompanies--t>esides Cooperative Extension. 

This study confirmed that Rogers' and Shoemaker's (1971) generalizatfons about innovatlveness 
are still useful to profile categories of adopters. Despite the fact that no one set or group of 
independent variables repeatedly classified their innovativeness across the spectrum, these 
results can provide keen insights into techniques practitioners need to provide educatton and 
information about new technok>gy to farmers. 

Planning effective adult education programs dictates that attention be devoted to the 
components of program development: needs, setting, objectives, activities, and evaluaton. One 
criteria for assessing needs depends upon the clientele. A successful teacher recognizes the 
necessity to know the learners' educatk)nal needs or the discrepancies between the learr>er's 
cun^ent and desired profk^iencies. Knox (1380) suggested that educators read about various 
needs assessment procedures to kJentify some that seem especially useful in a speclfk: instance. 
It woukJ seem that Rogers' and Shoemaker's (1971) Innovatfon Adoptfon Diffuston Theory 
remains a useful and vaikJ tool educators can use to maximize their effectiveness in facilitating the 
adoptk>n of new ideas and practk:es. 

Knowing about an innovatton does not necessarily mean it will be adopted by a potential adopter; 
it may not t>e regarded as relevant or useful. New concepts-innovattons-that fit weH with an 
adult's knowledge and attitudes can be readily incorporated into a wort^shop or course. However, 
preconcepttons. prior knowledge, or attitudes can be in conflct with or interfere with the learning 
dynamfcs of an educattonal program (Knox, 1980). Thus, understanding and using new kieas is 
influenced by prior knowledjje and habit. An adult's attitude toward partfcular innovattons can 
inten/ene between the knowledge and deciston functions. Whereas the knowledge functton 
involves mainly cognitive mental activity-knowing-the persuask^n functk>n to adopt the 
innovation is mainly aHective. Innovators-the first to try new thk)gs-may provide kx:al trials for 
others to see after they have read techncal and research publk)atk)ns. Effective change agents 
can exert a positive infkience on a client's attitude or feeling toward the innovatk^n. Therefore, 
they shoukl continue to seek out cooperators and collaborators who they perceive to be 
innovators or eariy adopters. In other words, programs shoukl be designed for specify audiences 
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to Inform or provide an awareness of the techtiology. white others should be designed to focus 
on generating interest in or for evaluating the technology. 

This study also confimrwl the.c not ail potential adopters of new technology use one information 
source exclusively. There are, In fact, a muWtude of information sources available for farmers to 
utilize other than exiension. Individuals adopting new technology or practices go through five 
identifiable steps (awareness/interest/evaluation/trial/adoption) each associated with preferred 
information sources (Lionberger & Gwin, 1982). Scientific laboratories, such as those found in 
industrial and research parks, agribusiness and agrichenrwcal corporations, and biotechnology 
agencies have become purveyors of the types of technology, services, and Information that, until 
recently, had been ainwst exclusively within extension's domain. Effective change agents can 
use the information from this study to target both cooperators and collaborators, as well as other 
prospective clientete, who may not have been previously identified. 
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FOSTERING ADOPTION OF INNOVATION AND CHANGE 
IN ADULT EDUCATION PRACTICE: THE COMMITMENT TO CHANGE STRATEGY 

Michael K. Tumerand John M. DirkX 

ABSTRACT 

Recent studies strongly suggest that training and staff developnrient programs often do not result 
in a ready transfer of actual knowledge to practice and are relatively ineffective in facilitating 
changes in practice. Many of these programs are donninated by "update" nxxJels, where new 
infonnation is delivered to passive leamers by content experts. This study investigated the 
efficacy of a "oornmitment to change" (CTC) strategy as a rmans of fostering intended change in 
the practice of adult education teachers. Results indicated that most participants successfully 
implemented their intended changes and were quite satisfied with the degree of implementation. 
These results suggest that CTC can be an inriovative tool in helping professionals t>etter 
understand the nature of change and how to implement it in their practice. 

Continuing education, inservice education programs, and staff development for teachers 
continues to be a priority issue for educators concerned wtth the quality of education received by 
students across settings. Given the responsibilities of educating students of all kinds and the 
rapid changes in knowledge and social condittons of the time, creating environments that enable 
teachers to be continuously supported in efforts of professtonal development seems like an 
obvkxis and natural thing to do. Yet, the creatton of educatk)nal programs that will achieve this is 
an extremely difficult undertaking. A variety of "nrxxieis" have been devetoped to facilitate staff 
development for educators, but most are characterized primarily by "update designs. Such 
traditional models evolve from empiricai-ratk)nal change strategies (Chin and Benne, 1985) that 
assume parttoipante are rational and will follow their seK-interest. Therefore, it is also assumed that 
they will adopt the proposed change if it can be rationally justified and if it seems they will gain by 
the change. This empirical-rattonal view of change largely ignores the importance of participants* 
prior beliefs, values, and attitudes in the process of adoptir)g innovattons or changes in their 
practice. Consequently, staff devek>pment often results in new knowledge gains but little actual 
change in practice. 

Two related theoretical traditions provkle a basis for understanding and bridging this gap - 
innovatk>n adoption and normative re-educatton strategies. Everett Roger's (1971) wort( in 
innovation adoption and diffuston conceptualizes the innovation-decision process in four 
functions: 1) knowledge, 2) pe^aston, 3) decision, and 4) confirmatkKi. Adoptton is a deciston 
to make full use of a new klea as the best course of actton. But thTs decisk:)n process is also 
affected by the norms and the perceived seK-effk^acy of the d60isk>ri-maker. Change in a pattern 
of practk^e will occur only as the partk)ipants involved are brought to change their normative 
orientations and develop commitments to new ones. Changes in norniative orientattons involve 
"change in attitudes, values, skills, and significant relattonshipe, not just changes in knowledge, 
information, or intellectual rattonales for actk>n arKi practk:e" (Chin & Benne, 1985, p. 23). 

Bandura (1977) argues that perceived self-effcacy plays an important role in behavcral changes. 
The seif-^fficacy of partk^ipants in staff devek)pment can have a direct influence on the choce of 
activities or strategies. Effcacy expectattons will determine how much effort people wiH expend 
and how k>ng they will persist in the face of obstacles. Consequently, self- effk^acy theory can be 
helpful in describing individuals reactk>ns to change. If indivkiuals feel they do not have suffk^ient 
comrrand or understanding of a content area or partkxilar nf)ethod or strategy, it is unlikely they will 
attempt to make practk)e changes in that area, or if they do attempt change, it is more likely they 
WiH be frustrated by bamers or obstacles. People generally fear and tend to avoki threatening 
r^ituattons they believe wiH exceed their coping skiUs, but wHI get involved ki activities and behave 
assuredly when they view themselves as capable of handling situatk>ns. Not only can perceived 
seK-effk^acy have directive influence on the chok^e of activities, but through expectattons of 
success, it can affect coping efforts once they are initiated. This theory offers insights to the 
diffk^uity practittoners have not only in constructing new knowledge, but also converting that 
krK>wledge into changes in their practk:e. 
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The design of the commitment to change (CTC) strategy, as H was used In this study, evolved 
from a synthesis of research on previous change models. These studies provided an additional 
theoretical f ran)ework for understanding the process of change related to staff development and 
In the development of the key elements of the CTC strategy. Devlin-Scherer, Devlin-Scherer, 
Schaffer, and Stringfieid (1983) used a three phase approach to developing commitment In their 
work with classroom teachers. Phase one, trainer conHnitment generating activity, focused on 
discussion of the change in relation to practice and challenging the teachers to adopt change. 
Phase two, Involved trainee discussion of commitment, including reports of success or non- 
success. Finally, in phase three trainees respond to commitment by adopting change, 
questioning value of commitment, or ignoring commitment. Key aspects of this study were the 
public discussion of and declaration of change. Furtharmore, adopting changes In a group setting 
seems to build In a natural support group for those who encounter difficulties making ktonltfied 
changes. The Purkis (1982) study focused on the use of folk)w-up as a key to helping 
practittoners make klentified changes in practice. Continued folk>w-up in this study led to a 100% 
return rate of questtonnaires and alk>wed parttoipants to discuss their changes in a diak>gistk: 
manner. Another key point of the Purkis study was that partcipants were asked to be specifk:;, and 
limit the number of comnoitments so identified changes wouUI be feasible for partk)ipants. In Jones 
(1990) discusston on the viability of corTwrutment to change, sfie endorses the strategy because 
"it yiekis specifk: immediate tnformatton on the gain and applk^ation of knowledge and provkles a 
basis for foitow up of dinical behavtoral change" (p. 38) . 

Taken together, these tradittons stress the importance of encouraging adoption decisk)ns eariy in 
the knowledge acquisitk)n phase through a process that facilitates an "unleaming" of current 
normative orientatbns and comniitting to new ones. This study utilized the CTC process to 
facilitate our understanding of adoptton of inrK>vation and change in adult educatton practk:e and 
our ability to facilitate this change process anfK>ng practittoners. It represents a theoretk:aily 
grounded approach to brklging the knowledge to practtoe gap in adult educatton staff 
devek>pment. 

METHODS 

The CTC strategy was part of a stata-wkJe, three day, residential. Teacher Training Institute 
implemented for 50 paki and volunteer instructors of adult basic education (ABE). The 
participants varied consklerably in age arKl years of ABE experierx:e and the vast majority were 
women. Years of experience ranged from none to twertty-four years, with an average of 4.9 years. 
At the end of training, participants were asked to kientify and submit in writirig two to three specifk: 
changes in practice they intended to make as a resuK of their parttoipatton in the institute. A one- 
month folk)w-up provkJed confirmatton of the klentified changes and at two months they were 
asked to respond to a questk)nnaire concerning the extent of change implemented, level of 
satisfactton with clianges in practtoe, baniers to change encountered, and effects of changes on 
their practtoes. The extent of change was scored on a nominal scale (1«0-25%, 2*26-50%, 3«51' 
75%, 4- 76-100%, and 5-f4o response) for extent of change. Partcipants were asked to kjentify 
the extent of change as ranges to reflect more accurately the ongoing nature of change and to 
conceptually recognize that change rarely occurs instantaneously or completely upon 
implementatk>n. Level of satisfaction was measured using a Likert scale (1«very satisfied to 
4«dissatisfied, with 5«no response on level of satisfactk>n). Ouestk>ns regardirig barriers to 
change and effects of changes on practk:es were open-ended. A return rate of 67% was 
obtained. Descriptive statistics and qualitative content analysis were used to analyze the data. 
This InfonnatkHi was then shared with all participants at a subsequent training sessk)n. Discusston 
focused specifk^liy on factors whkch either facilHated or innpeded the change process and on the 
nature of change itself. 

FINDINGS 

Partcipants indkcated relatively high levels of success regarding the extent of change and very 
high levels of satisfactton with changes in practk^e as a resuK of using the CTC strategy. Every 
partkcipant reported making at least one change and only two respondents indkcated any level of 
dissatisfactk>n with their changes. The percentages for extent of change implenf)ented were as 
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follows: 9.7% of respondents implemented 0-25% of their identified changes, 19.3% of 
respondents implemented 26-50% of identified changes, 45.2% of responddnts implemented 
51-75% of identified changes, 16.1% implemented 76-100% of identified changes, and 9.7% 
had no response. Satisfaction levels were even higher: 25.8% of respondents were very satisfied 
with changes in practice, 61 .2% were somewhat satisfied, 6.5% were sonf)ewhat dissatisfied, 0% 
dissatisfied, and 6.5% no response. 

The nature of the changes made in this study fell into categories of changes related to content or 
changes related to pedajjogy- This is to be expected since most teacher concerns fall in these 
two areas. Participants identified one content area, learning disabilities, as an intended area of 
change more than any other area. Although this content was new to participants, they felt 
comfortable with the anxxjnt of new information they received and feK it important to include it in 
their practice. Changes involving pedagogy were largely an identification of new strategies for 
teacNng math and reading. The process of assessment was also mentioned frequently. The 
nature of the changes identified by participants in this study seems congruent with the notion of 
self-efficacy noted earlier, that success of previous actions in a particular area, or methodology will 
likely promote the ability to adopt new change and overcome related baniers. 

Participants were also asked to share comments regarding the effects of the CTC strategy on their 
practk^es, on their students, and any effects it had on them directly. Ninety-six percent of the 
responses were rated as positive, with only two comments indk^ating any kind of negative reaction 
to changes implemented. Both of these changes related to time needed for implementatton. 
Many feK changes they had initiated helped students understand their own learning process 
better. For example: 

Students feel more involved in their own learning. Some have become more 
confklent since realizing that their own experiences are valuable to and applicable 
to their educatton. 

it seems to n)Bke them more aware of their own goals and what the obstacles to 
those goals might be. 

Others reflected on the impact the CTC strategy had on their practk;e and on the skills and effort 
required to improve it: 

I think the Institute has made a great impact on my awarer)ess arKi has unk>cked 
some creative thinking skills in me and has given me kleas. 

irs tirne consunriing for me as an instructor to inr^lement these ci anges, but I 
know the students are benefiting from the additions to the program. 

I think my partk^ipation in the ABE Institute has made other instructors more aware 
of their teaching and need for new approaches and technkiues to meet student 
need. 

These open-ended responses clearly reflect partk:ipants' perceptions that the CTC strategy was 
important to their ability to transfer the new knowledge and skills acquired at the instHute into 
changes in practce and that the understanding of change will help them in future planning. 

When analyzing the qualitative data concerning barriers to change, categories became saturated 
and all responses were accounted for within seven broad categories; 1) unstable student 
populatton, 2) lack of opportunity to implenrient specific goal, 3) lack of time, 4) diffkxjtty initiating 
change, 5) changes in duties and responsibilities, 6) lack of resources, and 7) bureaucrats 
problems. Of these seven, the largest percentage of responses (41%) was related to tack of time. 
Here, four subcategories were identified that artkxjiated specifk: ban^iers to change. These 
included: a) administrative or organizatkKial problems, b)lack of classroom support, c) lack of time 
to train volunteers/staff, and d) classroom management problems. Many of these time related 
t)arriers can be summed up by partk:ipants' staternents: 
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The problem always seems to be time. We're always running out of it arxl there's 
so many things we get accomplished, but one always seems to get bypassed. 

Lack of time has been the biggest culprit. My co-teacher is still unfamiliar with the 
routine and my volunteers need to be trained also. 

It is clear that despfte the general success of this group with implementation, there are a number 
of specific barriers that make change difftoutt. It is important to note that many of the categories of 
barriers identified seem related to program or organizational support. Research on this (Broad and 
Newstrom, 1992; Connier and Hagnrian, 1987) cleariy indk^ates that any transfer of training is 
difffcutt. If not impossible, without the support of the organizattons of those attempiing to make 
changes in practice. Recognrtfon of this, and of all potential banriers to change early in the process 
may alk)w for indivkiual strategies being devek>ped that may help overcome son>e of these 
bamers. 

DISCUSSION 

Broad and Newstrom (1992) klenlify 'laikire to support transfer after the training** (p. 1 12) as one 
of the critk^al issues in training. Staff devek)pment efforts have suffered from a similar limitation. 
Numerous studies of continuing educatk>n and staff devetopment programs have raised 
questtons regarding their potential for bringing about change in practce. Partk^ipants are often 
passive recipients of "new informatton* and are 8ekk>m asked to exp»Kcitly conskler how they will 
use this informatton in their practices. Utilizing the theoretk^al tradittons of innovatton adoptton, 
seif-effk:acy, and commitnrient to behavtoral change, we devetoped and evaluated a strategy 
aimed at addressing some of these limitations. This strategy involved asking partcipants to make 
a commitment to change early and to focus on specifk: changes that are both important and 
feasible. Partk^ipants were consckxisly and actively encouraged to conskler what they had 
learned, kientify specXk; changes, and to make adoptkm decistons before leaving the program. 
Rather than just assuming practitioners wouM assimilate all the new kieas presented, instaictors 
were asked to carefuUy think about the informatton presented in light of their own practces, skills, 
attitudes, values, and beliefs about what needed to be improved. Project staff established foltow- 
up procedures to foster implementatton of the intended changes in the partcipant*s practices. 

Our findings suggest that the reflective process used in this study devek>ped awareness anfK)ng 
partk^ipants of the change process itself and fosiered reflectton on practk^e. They clearly 
recognized that implementation of the intended changes was a gradual process and contingent 
on the contexts ki which they practced. Many recognized the need to modify or adapt specify 
strategies to fit their parttoular situattons. In additton, implementatton stimulated awareness of 
addittonal resources rteeded to fully achieve the intended outcomes of the changes. 
Practittoners also devetoped a sensitivity to effects such changes can have within their practrce 
settings and to contextual factors that both facilitate and impede change. Commitment to change 
has also been used as an alternative to end-of program happiness indces that are so prevalent in 
continuing educatton. This strategy provided specifk: and concrete feedback as to the 
effectiveness of the program in bringing about changes in ABE practtoe. This effort is a 
necessary first step but more research is needed to utilize the informatton obtained to make 
judgments regarding effectiveness of the program. 

This study has also klentified a number of questtons in need of further study. Our current 
research provtoes inforniatton on the nature of the changes intended but we know very little 
about the deciston-making process parttoipants use to choose these changes. Future research 
shoukJ focus on how parttoipants select the kinds of changes they do and why. Foltow-up 
kiterviews could help provkte infonnatton on tNs process. We also need baseline data on what 
might be considered reasonable levels of implementatton within a certain time frame. These data 
couto be derived from more broad use of the CTC strategy in aduK educatton staff devetopment 
and disseminating these ftodings at conferences and publtoattons. More research is also needed 
on the ways in whtoh contextual factors infkjence the adoptton process. For example, one of the 
strongest barriers to change Mentified by Bioad and Newstrom (1 992) was a lack of organizattonal 
support for change. Little change in practtoe can occur for even a committed practittoner, if 
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support from their organization is not forthcoming. This issue was exemplified in our findings by 
the stress that participants placed on a tack of adequate time as a major factor iiTtpeding successful 
implementation. Studies should focus on processes used by practitioners to deal with these 
obstacles as they attempt to implement new knowledge and practice technKfues. Finally, 
congruence between kinds of staff devetopment activities and success in adoptk>n shouW be 
pursued further. For example, active leamir^g technk^ues are being heraUed as essential 
components to effective adult learning (Silberman, 1990). Yet, relatively little is known about the 
effectiveness of these techniques in promoting actual change in practk>es. 

Our experiences with the CTC process reflect the potential of this strategy for devetoping 
thoughtful and reflective change within instructors' practices. Practittoners devek>ped both a 
deeper understanding of the specify innovations they were attempting to adopt and a better 
appreciatton for the psychological and social complexity of the change process. While learning to 
adopt new innovatk>ns they are also learning what it takes to make this adoptton process more 
realistk; and effective. The contribuiton of the CTC strategy to staff devek>pment was summed up 
by one partk:ipant who wrote, 

"It helps to identify things you will do to make change and actually implement 
them." So often we have good intenttons - kieas for new teaching techniques, 
but fail to put them into practice. These exercises requiring us to put 
commitments to change in writing have been helpful for this reason. 
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RESEARCH ISSUES 

Research pJays an important role in any discipline. From creating the theoretical underpinnings to 
taking knowledge and putting it into practfce. research Ixoadens the scope of a discipline while at 
the same time defining its focus. Adult educatfon as an emergent professton and diverse field 
presents interesting and challenging opportunities for researchers. In the 1989 Handbook of 
Adult and Continuing Education. Deshler and Hagan in "Adult Educatton Research: Issues and 
Directfons" give a historical overview and discuss the current disputes regarding research in the 
fiekl. It is certainly germane to this current conference on research-to-practfce to note their focus 
on the ongoing dispute in adult education over the purpose of research. 

Practitioners value research for the solutfons it brings to the professk)n. New and improved 
methods of teaching literacy skills or training new emptoyees are valued nrwre than theory buiWing 
or adding knowledge that may not have immediate applicatk>n. Researchers see intrinsic value to 
adding to the knowledge base. This divisfon over the purpose of research in adult educatton has 
existed during nrK>st of the "life" of adult education. As Deshler and Hagan point out, it was as 
recently as 1987 that the Conrmiisston of Professors of Adult Educatkjn had two separate 
convTHttees. one dealing with applied research (Research Needs Task Force) and another dealing 
with bask: research (Theory Buikjing Task Force). 

Arguing over whether research shouki be applied or bask: is creating the same type of false 
choce that the argument of quantitative versus qualitative research has created over the years. 
The question isnl whether one is better than the other, but how we can buiW bridges from one to 
the other. Cleariy there is a need for research that focuses on the needs of the practittoner: 
program planning, technkjues, evakjation. teaching and learning styles, rrwtivating learners, etc. 
There is also an undeniable need for further theory buiWing when one consWers that much of 
what we refer to as theory, such as andragogy, is not really a theory but rather a tenet of the 
professton. Fortunately, the phitosophy of Iheory-in-use" has resulted in researchers kx)king at 
practtoes resultir^) from theory and theory resulting from practtoes. 

Various research orientattons exist. As a result of borrowing from the "hard sciences." much of 
the eariy research was from the empirical or positivist perspective. In the last twenty years, post 
positivists appeared calling their research constaictivistto. naturalistfc, ethnographic, phenomer^o- 
kjgfcal or interpretive. While empirical or positivist research is still the most dominant orientatk)n. 
there is a growing acceptance of other perspectives, as evkJenced by the papers being 
presented at this conference. 

The MkJwest Research-to-Practfce Conference focuses on the link between research and 
practtoe. The four papers accepted in the category. Research Issues, cleariy meet the challenge 
of linking researctvto-practk:e. 

J. A. Henschke's paper, "Effective Technk^ues/Methods for Conference Presentattons: 
Research Issues" tooks for the research evkJence that underiies our assumptton that using 
partfcipative technk^ues in conference presentattons will assure more stimulating and active 
learning expertences. In additton, Henschke suggests that there are untyptoal places such as 
general books, how-to-manuals and practittoners' reservoir of unpublished experience that are as 
rich in research data as the nrwe typical places we took - research journals. Henschke's research is 
seeking to add to the knowledge base while improving the best practtoes in the professton 

L.E.Miller's "Research -to-Practtoe in a Positivistfc Community" discusses phitosophy behind 
research, kinds of research and the kinds of knowledge produced by research. Miller proposes 
"soft systems methodotogy (SSM)" as a strategy to address "soft problems" that cannot 
adequately be dealt with using systematto inquiry and systems analysis. SSM focuses on problem 
settings and klentiftoatton as opposed to only tooking at problem solving. 
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Miller believes that SSM will aid adult educators and others who are interested in addressing soft 
system problems by the analysis of the human activity systems. Milter's paper deals with the 
problem of doing pragmatic research to deal with social probtems in an environment that values 
positivism or empiricism. 

•Using Research to Create Linkages between Organizations" by L.R. Sandmann redefines the 
rote as the practitioner from implementer of research to co-researcher. Building upon Lewins and 
later Rapaport's ideas of action research. Sandmann vtews research as being the link between 
private. puWto. non-profit and instituttonal community-based organizations that will maximize 
resources and increase partfclpatory action research. Sandniann uses a case study of a joint effort 
between a university and a social sen^ice agency to iHustrate how linkage can occur. 

S Shore's paper, "An Attempt at Critical Ethnography Dilemmas Facing Higher Degree 
Researchers for Educational Change," addresses the problem facing researchers who want their 
research design and rnethods to reflect lit^eratory themes. Shore kJentiftes the probtems faced by 
critical ethnography and the tenstons created by her approach using an Realized framework. 
Reflexlvity and critique characterize the research practk»s described in this paper. 

These four papers are examples of researchers bridging the gap between practice and theory 
buiWing. White there is practical application contained in aU four papers, there is also concem with 
adding to what we know about linkage, educational change, research approaches and methods. 

G. Wayne West 

The Ohk) State University 
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EFFECTIVE TECHNIQUES/METHODS FOR CONFERENCE PRESENTATIONS: 

RESEARCH ISSUES 

John A. Henschke 

ABSTRACT 

Consistent pleas have been made for using participative techniques/methods in adult, 
continuing, comnrxjnity or extension education conference designs and presentations which 
assure nfK>re stimulating and proactive learning experiences. Despite these pleas, conference 
audiences, often quite large in number, are typically Ireated" to lectures, papers, stilted 
presentations, etc.. and have little opportunity for participation in the proceedings of the 
conference sessions. Nevertheless, many publications and one definition of "conference" 
suggest that although the degree of conference participativeness varies, the "better^ ones have 
resource persons who not only imaginatively devise ways to obtain participants input via small 
group work as well as through reports from these same groups, but also help participants 
generate individual and organizational benefits resulting from "back-home" applications. Some 
however, still assert that there Is no clear or convincing research evidence whether discusston 
and group partk)jpatk)n techniques/methods produce any better conference learning results than 
nfK>re traditk>nal one-way platform communk^atton processes such as papers, lectures, films, 
recordings, etc. The major research issue of this paper relates to finding and/or generating 
evkience that may help detennine whch educattonal technk^ues/methods will produce the most 
effective results. One question that keeps nagging this author is: "What constitutes research?" 
Ten examptes of adult teaming activities ki various contexts inckiding conferences, drawn mostly 
from untypk:al sources are offered for conskJeration as research which supports the value of 
proactive partk^nt involvement in conference sessk>ns. 

INTRODUCTION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE ISSUE 

Consistent pleas have been made for using partk^ipative techniques/methods in adult, 
continuing, community or extenston education conference designs and presentattons whfch 
assure more stimulating and proactive learning experiences. Despite these pleas, conference 
audiences, often quite large in number, are typfcally "treated" to lectures, papers, stilted 
presentattons, etc., and have little opportunity for partk)ipatk>n in the proceedings of the 
conference sesstons. Neverthetess, one definitton of "conference" suggests that although the 
degree of conference partfcipativeness varies, the "better" ones have resource persons who 
imaginatively devise ways to obtain partfcipants input m small group wori^ as well as through 
reports from these same groups. Many books and artfcles have been written on this topfc, 
strongly and excitedly eiKOuraging the use of adult education techniques/methods for 
enhancing the adult toarners* conference parttoipatton as well as for generating indivklual and 
organizatk>nal benefits resulting from "back-home" applk:atk)ns. 

In the mkJst of this ptethora of pfodding as well as provkling descriptive "road maps" to accomplish 
increased partfcipaton, some still assert that there is no clear or convincing research evidence 
whether discussk>n and group partk)ipatk)n technk]ues/methods produce any better conference 
learning results than more tradittonal one-way platform communfcatton processes such as 
lectures, fibns, recordings, etc. The major research issue of this paper relates to finding and/or 
generating evkJence that may help determine which educattonal technk^ues/methods will 
produce the most effective results. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THIS ISSUE TO BOTH RESEARCH AND PRACTICE IN ADULT. 
CONTINUING. COMMUNITY AND EXTENSION EDUCATION 

This issue is important to both research and practtoe. It has been argued (Henschke, 1987) that 
practtoe is the source whtoh produces 'items to be researched. It also has somehow been 
assumed that research findings are the substance whtoh informs practtoe in the conduct of 
conferences in these fieWs. If tNs is the case, then, it coukJ be very helpful to actually detennine 
whether there is, in fact, the apparent lack of research evidence regarding appropriate 
technkyjes/methods to use-tradittonal or parttoipative. 
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Rose (1992a) asserts that research into ladWatton" of adutt learning is somewhat contradictory, 
surprisingly sparse, and fails to support the basic precepts. Hays* (1993) review of six current 
books on teaching adutts appears to express throughout an uneasiness about writers' 
experiences, rather than research, being the primary source of the ideas and strategies they 
proposed. Rose (1992b) further contends that the anf)azingly sparse research into time 
effectiveness of these participative approaches have been inadequately studied, and there have 
been no studies about conference outcomes indicating effectiveness. However, one question 
that keeps nagging at this author is >vhat constitutes research-only that which is conducted 
formally and accepted for publk:ation in places requiring strict formality?'' This question also 
prompts others: "Is some evidence being overtooked whk:h coukJ help in answering this 
dilemma?*; "If practfce is the grounding source for generating needs of research on the relative 
effectiveness of various kinds of educational techniques/methods, then practrce could be helpful 
for innovating and improving conference presentattons as well as guiding additbnal research on 
the effectiveness of various technkfues/methods?" Although these and other questions may be 
asked, the primary one is %vhat constitutes researchr Much of the answer to this questton has 
been in the positivist traditk>n, with more recent additk>ns from interpretivism and critcal theory. 
These have serious Mmitattons as a source of gukiance for teaching practk)e. However, ft is here 
proposed for conskieratton that one answer to the above questton may be: When the full 
implk:atk>ns of time, thought processes, testing, contextualizing and adoptton of the adutt 
educator's experience is studied as a primary source of the technk:|ues/methods, kleas and 
strategies they use, this also coukJ constitute research. Let us provkle and analyze r "ne 
important examples in the fdtowing sectton. These examples are taken from adult leanv ;g 
activities engaged and conducted in many settings, including within the narrow confines of 
conferences. 

AN EXPLANATION OF MODELS OR AN ILLUSTRATION OF NEW INSIGHTS OR CHALLENGES 
ARISING FROM A DISCUSSION OF THE ISSUE 

Amazingly little research evkJence on the effectiveness of vartous conference educational 
technk)ues/ methods may be found in research joumals or research conference proceedings 
where one wouM ordinarily k>ok for such data. On the other hand, in the general books and 
arttoles written whk:h encourage using participative strategies and technkiues/methods, as well as 
in practittoners' reservoir of unpublished experience, ample research evkience supports 
participatton and its effectiveness. 

When Knowles (1989) hired a Harvard University astronomy professor to teach astronomy to 
aduKs at the Boston YMCA Adult Educatton Program ki the 1930's, the partk^ipants disappeared 
after one sesston of the astronomer's reading his "dog-eared", yelk)w, university classroom notes 
to them. However, a following semester, Knowles k)cated another Boston astronomer to wori( 
with the first group of partcipants. He assessed their learning needs and buiK the program in that 
class by taking them to the buikiing roof on a coU star-lit night and having them point out the star 
systems they wished to learn about. As a result, the class grew in number, and Knowles learned 
the importance of havirig an instructor not only interested in the subject, but also interested in 
connecting the learning needs of the partk^ipants with topic at hand. 

Wlodkowski (1985) has gathered together in one place the most research on enhancing 
motivatton of aduKs to leam. Two criteria governed the inclusion of sixty-eight strategies he 
kJentifies in six phases of the nx)tivatk)n process. The first criterion for selectk)n was that the 
technk^e/method was developed, tested and found to woric as it was emptoyed by someone 
else and the process as well as resuK published. The second criterion for selection was that the 
technkyie/metfxKi also worthed for him as he empk>yed it in his practce. K it dklnl work* " for him. 
it was not included. Sixty-eigN strategies passed both tests. In this it was obvkxjs that a personal 
ingredient of "goodness of fit" or "ability to apply" was added to whether a technk)ue/ method had 
been just purely researched by someone else. 

Meyer and Keefe (1990) acquired special funding to establish a diagnosfic center for readir>g 
probienf)8 in aduKs. The diagnostk: testing was combined with practcal teaching technk)ues in 
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volunteer training and teacher workshops. Instalments had to be used which were not designed 
for adults. Consequently, professional judgment seemed more reliable than test results, tt was 
felt that the key to sound diagnosis in the research was the obsen/attonal expertise of the person 
conducting the testing. While four profiles of learners were discovered, and forty teaching 
strategies or techniques/methods were developed, these were not meant to be cast in stone, but 
were to be emptoyed and used dependent on the professional judgment for the effectiveness 
results. The strong personal element appeared very important and necessary, despite 
consklerable financial support to conduct pure research. 

Broadwell (1987) suggests that among all the things to be conskJered in teaming, three major 
bask: characteristk^ are required in a successful teaming sHuation. First, involvement must be 
meaningful and weH directed. Only when the learner has sakJ something or is doing something 
can the instojctor be sure of the extent of involvement. Second, partkSpant accountability for the 
teaming activity places the responsibility for teaming on them. It includes taelr thinking of a 
specific objective they must reach, not one the Instructor must make them reach. Instructors will 
plan activities whfch aUow and encourage the teamer to take the responsibility for teaming. Third, 
a high amount of feedback from learners altows the instnjdor to know just where the teamer is at 
any given time during the Instnictton. Success and effectiveness will be dependent upon what 
instojctors hear for sure and see for sure from partteipants to tell them what they know for sure. 
Thus, any technkjues/methods selected and used must be emptoyed to accomplish the three 
above characteristfcs. Broadwell dkJ not just pfck these at random out of the air, but has based his 
setectton on his best work in forty-five countries, all forty-eigW United States, fifteen years as a 
corporate partner, twenty years with BeH Engineering Management, and twenty-five years as an 
adjunct instructor in an university executive training center. 

BrookfieU (1990) declares that devetoping and growing into the private, personal taith about 
ones own teaching takes time and courage. He further suggests that the professtonai and 
personal judgments and insights we regard as tme only become so by being tested and 
confirmed in our real-life work contexts. Occastonally these come by suddenly revealed reality, 
but more often they come incrementally and are mari<ed by an emerging and maturing readiness 
to tojst personal intuition even when it contradfcts conventional wisdom and the pronouncements 
ofauthorittes. Although effectiveness is an enomiously appealing concept whtoh he declares as 
irredeenriably vakje-laden and irevocably contextual, it is inseparably connected to partfcipants' 
learning. BrookftekJ's tnjths and techrtques/methods about skHtful teaching which took more 
than twenty years for him to devetop, also apply during the conduct of conference sesstons. 
These inckjde: being clear about the educattonal purpose of your conference sessfon, reftecting 
on your own teaming, being wary of standardized models and approaches, expecting ambiguity, 
remembering that perfectton is impossibte, researching the parttoipants' backgrounds, attending* 
to how partfcipants experience teaming, tnjsting your instincts and the partfcipants ability as well 
as willingness to team, creating diversity, taking risks, recognizing the enrKrttonaWy of teaming, 
acknowtedging your personality, evaluating more than participants' satisfactton, balancing support 
and chaltenge, recognizing the signiffcance of your acttons, vtewing yourself as a helper of 
learning, devetoping your own list oi truths about teaching instead of trusting or adopting the 
above list. 

Galbraith (1990,1991) provides a list whfch when compared with BrookfiekJ has similarities and 
differences. However, he emphasizes that good facilitatton has the prinrwry purpose of assisting 
teamers in teaming-how-to-team. It also requires the recognitton that since there are no perfect 
facilitators nor one best way to facilitate, it requires that one think about and devetop a list of 
principles that can serve as a gukte to one's own practice of helping adults team. 

Henschke (1992) argues that theory and practfce, process and content, not only need to be 
congaient, but also that the professional is required to be corrwitted to this and stay the course in 
practfce for success to be achieved. He also contends (1987, in Klevins) that continual 
rehearsing by the instructor for his/her own preparatton is necessary for the partfcipants to 
experience the teaming activity as dynamfc and captivating. Descriptive evkJence is provtoed 
(1989,1993) from a variety of fomwts and contexts, when he experienced this as a partfcipant as 
weH as conducted sesstons as a facilitator whfch supports the axtom that we tend to teach the way 
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we have been taught. These c»ncepts and practices have been acquireci and integrated during a 
twenty-six year period worthing as a student and a professional in woricshops. conferences, 
graduate university courses, continuing education with professional groupf>. consultancies and 
internships in the as well as with participants from sixteen countries on five continents. 

Knowles (1970,1992) asserts that he has a deep commitment to apply the principles of adult 
learning in everything he does. His foundational principle in making presentations is that learners 
be active participants in a process of inquiry, not passive receivers of transmitted content. His 
second principle is to buikJ the process on the backgrounds, needs, interests, problems, and 
concerns of the participants. His experience over a tong period of time is that when leamers have 
opportunity to take responsibility for relating their learning to their own life situation, three things 
foltow: They internalize more quickly, retain rrwre permanently, and apply more confidently. And 
the two-fokJ result of learning is that leamers shoukl acquire content and enhance their self- 
directed leaming competencies. 



These principles provWe the foundatton of his theory of large meetings (conferences): its 
educative quality is directly a functton of the quantity and quality of interactfon in the nf)eeting-on 
the platform, between the platform and the audience, as well as among members of the audience. 
He gives an ample variety of illustrattons on using these principles in various contexts with his 
concluding comment that he has never had an audience fail to get turned on to the adventure of 
collaborative thinking. 

In the practice notes of Adult Leaming. focus is placed on specifk; techniques/methods that have 
proven successful and are immediately applfcable to a broad range of practfce. Muric (1993) 
describes twenly-one tested techniques for teaching adults whfch he has devetoped and used, 
within the last twenty years, with teachers and trainers of adults on the college/university level, in 
hotel/motel colleges, and in special seminar training rooms. He aJso invites readers to add their 
own. The concept of leaming how to learn (Snuth. 1982) has far reaching implfcations for adults 
and for those who woukJ help adults to change and grow and take advantage of educational 
opportunities. Direct links to applfcation has been made through this virtual leaming encyctopedia 
whk* applies theory to aduKs m every educattonal setting one coukJ imagine, including: Leaming 
styles, adults as leamers. self-directed and collaborative leaming. alternative ways of leaming. and 
training designs to name a few kiertiified on an extensive list. 

In dealing with literacy problems anx>ng munkJipal emptoyees in New Yoric City, Harman (1987) 
tetls how tradittonal approaches to teaching reading were discarded in favor of one with the 
foltowing unorthodox curriculum characteristics and teaching methods: bug c'kI rodent 
extenninatton manuals used as instoicttonal materials, reading exercises and group discussion 
were used, a^^ual teaching performed by exterminators instead of regular teachers. Activities 
included smaii huddle groups, conversattons between tutors and between a tutor and a 
participant, readings from the n^anual. discussfons among members of the group, formal 
authoritarian teaching, preparation of individual and smallijroup projects on matters pertaining to 
extenninatton. and just good fun. This resulted in all the forty-two partfcipants passin{i their 
qualifying exam and a large group asked for a continuation of the course so they couW achieve 
higher professtonal levels. 

When Leypoktt (1967) focused on teaching in groups, she klentified and devetoped thirty-one 
points where leaders and members couU and shouW collaborate in leaming. Then she outlined, 
detailed and diagrammed forty different technk|ues for accomplishing this task. Little did she 
realize that many printings and twenty-six years later, this nwtferial woukJ still be valued as effective 
in helping adults leam in the USA. around the worid. and in the newly emerging free countries of 
the former East Btock nattons. 

The ten ilkistrattons. drawn from unusual sources, ordinarily woukl be considered as craft 
knowledge (Hays. 1993). but this author has toenlified as also constituting research. A number of 
comnrwn themes mn through this research data. First, the element of active parttoipatton on the 
learners' part is emphasized. Second, each has been devetoped. experimented with, tested and 
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refined over a period of time. Third, success in teaming results from all of them. Fourth, each 
professional has a unique approach fitted to his/her own person and style of practice in the 
learning context. 

SUMMARY 

This Issue relates to the conference theme of linking theory and practice. The nruijor research 
issue of this paper focuses on finding and/or generating evidence that determines which 
educational techniques/methods will produce the most effective results in conference teaming. It 
also moves the discussion beyond "it's a good thing for aduK educators to use participation 
techniques/methods** and presents research eviderwe, drawn from the untypical sources 
identified above, for consideration of why, how to, and results of using them in aduK education 
conferences. Although this author asserts that in answer to the question, *What constitutes 
research?" The data presented does constitute research. Others, however, may still wish to 
develop their own answer to the question of whether this constitutes research. 

A related research issue raised in this paper is to suggest going outside traditional thinking 
boundaries to discuss the valklity of searching, not only in regular research journals, but also in 
the untypk^al places presented above, whteh are replete with research data that couki be helpful 
In clarifying whk^h conference techniques/methods may be most effective to use for purposes of 
helpirtg aduit conference partteipants learn. 
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RESEARCH-TaPRACTICE IN A POSITIVISTIC COMMUNITY 
Larry E. Miller 

ABSTRACT 

This paper will examine the philosophies of research in an attempt to examine where adult 
educators are in that milieu. Thie paper will propose that pragmatic philosophy and soft systems 
methods may hold promise for research in adult education. 

INTRODUCTION 

A legend exists in the Middle<East about a man by the name of Nasmdin who was observed by a 
friend searching frantically in the roadway dust outside his home. 
"What have you lost, Nasnidin," asked the friend? 
"My key." sakl Nasrudin. 

So the friend helped kx>k for the key on hands and knees. Finally, after no success, the friend 

asked "Where exactly 6id you drop it?". 

"In my housed Nasrudin said. 

Then, why are you k)oking here, Nasrudin?". 

"Because there is nrx>re light here than within nrry own house," replied Nasrudin. 

This story fomis a backdrop for what I would like to discuss related to research. I woukJ like to get 
you to think with me about the research that adult educators are conducting. 1 will try to take a k>ok 
at the phik)sophy of science to define the boundaries of my thesis and attempt to draw 
implications for research in adult educatton. The heart of my discusston will feature the concept of 
"knowing". Ray (1987) stated that "research is not a process of proving something but a process 
of disGoveiIng and learning ... we may see problem solving, thinking, learning, research and 
discovery as one and the same process." 

To extend my anatogy. where and how are we tooking for our key? Are we tending to look only in 
the dust of the weH-lit roadway, or are we willing to search in other locations, with other means, to 
move down that road to "knowing". Here. I am using Krathwohl's (1985) term, because he 
discusses research as not necessarily always resulting in the ultimate "to know", but on the 
roadway to "knowing". 

That is, research moves us toward the soluttons to problems, but does not always provide the 
absolute final answer to the whole research problem. Roling (1974) wrote that our research is not 
geared to make conclusions (generalizattons) but as decisions, a formula for actton. 

INTRODUCTION 

What I want to discuss will not be related to discipline-specifk: research, but related to "subject 
nr»tter research" or *T>roblem solving" research (Miller. 1989). Bonner (1986) related how land 
grant universities undervakje subject matter and problem-solving research relative to discipline 
research. The aduK educatton key wiN not be among the roadway dust of base research but in the 
house of the people. Our research tends to be toward "soft" on a soft-hard continuum, and 
toward applied on an applied-basic continuum. 

Some basic researchers woukj note that aduM education research is "soft," does not have cleariy 
defined objectives or hypothesis, lacks focus and rigor, is not programmatfc, and is not sufffcientiy 
funded. It is conducted by persons with weak training ^n research methodotogy who (1) cannot 
Wentify Important research problems, (2) do not value research endeavors. (3) conduct research 
for promotion and tenure rather than for its importance and utility, and (4) have a limited amount of 
time assigned for research. We woukl not fare much better when those from the humanities or 
arts perused our work. Thts woukl also be true for those from the post-positivistk: paradigms. 
They woukl view our work as not scholarly enough, not reflective, or not emptoying critfcal 
analysis. 
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As universities and other agencies move toward interdisciplinary Inquiry and project teams are 
formed, the omission of aduK education researchers from these groups will not be surprising 
because they do not understand what we do or how we can contribute. I have been fmstrated, 
too many times to mention, because international or domestic projects have been submitted by 
my college or though interdisciplinary teams which had education/training or evaluation 
components and the proposers saw no reason to include adult education. 

BODY OF PAPER 

Let us consider these issues from the perspective of "knowing". Oliga (1988) summarized the 
basic elements of Habermas' Interest Constitution Theory and noted that the three different 
knowledge types implied different methodotogical approaches - namely, empirical, hermeneutte 
and critical methodok>gies. 

This theory helps explain much of our positton on the hard-soft, basfc-applied; and concrete- 
abstract, active-reflective continua respective to other disciplines. The technfcal wants to produce 
"laws", the interpretive to reach "consensus" and meaning, and the critfcal to achieve 
"emancipation" through reasoned chotee. Van Manen (1977) noted that each of the three forms 
of inquiry is distinctive In terms of (a) its way of kwking at people and society, (b) the fomfi of 
knowledge it produces, (c) its logfc in use, (d) its methodologies and technkjues, and (e) the use 
to whk;h ;he knowledge can be put. 

The methodologk:al approaches of the empiricists are followed to produce objective knowledge 
whteh is independent of the researcher, and repMcable in other settings. The knowledge also has 
value freedom in that it is ethfcaUy neutral. The knowledge or "discoveries" produced add to the 
knowledge base in a discipline or, as in the case of hard systems methods such as engineering, 
provkle technology whk:h produces greater output or more effcient systems of doing things. 
The philosophy underiying this eplstenx)k>gy is most often positivism. The positton is "that 
science atone represents a genuine fomn of human knowledge, such that non-science represent 
pseudo-knowledge or even cognitive meanlnglessness or nonsense" (Keat, 1981). Popper 
(1969), although a positivist himself, argued that wWIe science coukJ be distinguished from non- 
science, that did not imply an equivalent distinctton t>etween sense and nonsense. The second 
doctrine of positivism posits that knowledge is the explanatton and predtotton of observable 
phenonwna through the demonstratton that such phenomena c onstitute instances of universal 
laws that remain invariate in ail regions of space and time (Oliga, 1988). 

The methodotogy of hermeneutics, or interpretative science, includes the "naturalistic", the 
"hermeneutics as method", and the "historical-henneneutfcs. Oliga wrote that the naturalistto 
perspective includes the phenomenotogical symbolic interacttonism whtoh seeks to explain how 
social order, as a real phenomena, emerges from social actton and interactton processes, from 
which shared meaning in turn emerges. Ethnomethodotogy seeks to explain how actors emptoy 
various cognitive resources to order and make sense of their everyday activities and make s^me 
activities accountable to others. Existentialism is concerned with the central lived qualities of 
indivtoual human existence and seeks to understand the indivklual "life-worid" from the point of 
vtow of those involved, using constaicts and explanattons whtoh are intelligible in terms of 
common-sense interpretattons of everyday life. The belief in hermeneuttos is that social reality is 
distinctive in character and contain a component missing from natural phenomena; they require a 
mode of analysis different from that of mere explanatton (1988). Jax (1984) related that 
inteipretive science was conducted to interpret and give meaning to a given situatton and that to 
provkle broad generalizattons was not the intent. The researcher takes on the role of the people 
or group studied and attempts to understand the context of the situatton within the framework of 
the parttoipants. 
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Critique, or critical hermeneutics. is an attempt to mediate the objectivity of historical processes 
with the motives of those acting within it. the aim being the freeing of enf^ancipatory potential. The 
approach seeks to remove barriers to understanding that may be operative, without the individual 
or groups concerned being aware of them: a critique of ideology (Bleicher. 1980). The task is to 
render indivMual and social processes transparent to the actors concerned so that they can 
pursue their further devek>pment wKh consciousness and will, rather than remaining the end 
product of a causal chain operative behind their backs (Oiiga. 1988). Freire (1987). refening to 
the adult learner, stated that they are objects of persuask)n whk^h will render them more 
susceptible to propaganda, but this cannot happen if they are critk^ally aware of their situation, 
then they can act on it. 

CONCLUSION 

With this backdrop from phitosophy, I believe it is clearer as to why we have difffculties in 
communcating about our research and partcipating in the research of others. Our traditton and 
our teaming related to research methods are couched in the empirical method. However, much of 
our interests for knowledge productton or problem solving lies in practk:al understanding with our 
basis in commijnk:ative interactk>n or enriar)cipatk>n. 

When the bask; scientist is so well versed in the positivistk: paradigm and sees the study of nature 
and the produciton of vakje free knowledge as the ultimate end. how does a person from adult 
education explain the knowledge produced from man-man interacttons. Or. for those concerned 
with emancipatton. internattonal development, or critk^al consck>usness; how woukt one 
communicate such man-self interacttons to an empirfcist from the positivistic community. 
"Discovery" is the driving force for them, with patents. 

if the research is conducted to better understand how to educate adults, wherein is the patent? 
Where is the value-free knowledge - the laws - the discoveries - whfch emerge? ShouM they 
not be examining the man-man or man-self dimenstons? Shoukl the standards for research 
quality or promotion and tenure be determined from data-based, quantitative research 
pubUcatk>ns? Schon (1983) stated that "in the United States more than any other country except 
Gemiany. the very heart of the university was given over to the scientific enterprise, to the ethos 
of the Technok>gk:ai Program and to PosHivism." 

Generalizattons are ctosely related to theory, the difference being that theory specifies the 
relattonship anriong a set of variables while generalizattons concem the extent to whfch whatever 
relattonships are uncovered in a particular situatton can be expected to hoki true in every 
situatton. Cronbach (1982) concluded that social phenomena are too variable and too context- 
bound to lend themselves to generalizatton. He emphasized that data shoukl be interpreted in 
context rather than reducing the context to arrive at generalizattons, with tocai condittons 
becoming primary, and with helping "people use their heads instead of constructing 
generalizattons and buiWing theory". In essence, we shouW focus upon research whtoh will 
pennit us to put it into practtoe. 

I suggest we took elsewhere for our tost key. The key may not be found in the well lit dust of the 
road. The key may lie in what can be applied, in the Wentiffcatton of the problem setting, in a given 
context, and in a more pragmatto concept of our research phitosophy. Let us not be swayed by 
the preferences of hard/basto scientists with positivistto inclinattons. Cari Rogers (1 969) wrote that 
in educattonal research "rigorous procedure is constoered more important than the toea it is 
intended to investigate. A mettoutous statistc and a sophisttoated research design seem to carry 
more weight than signiftoant observation of signiftoant problems." Therefore, a pragmatto 
phitosophy is more nearly in order. Pragmatists use a standard of "woricability". Is the 
recommendatton from the research "wort<able" in this situatton. Truth may be place and time 
specifto. 
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Ackoff (1974) noted that most of the real problems of society are "A Mom" of interrelated 
problems and not resolvable with common research methods - they are a system of problems. 
Consider the "mral decay" problem in the United States today. Consider all the related disciplines 
which have a stake In that problem, just a few of whfch wouW be economte revitalizatton. 
educaltonal. soctotogical, anthropotogical. medical, or environmental. The problems the publte 
and the legfslatures want addressed are often these "messy" problems. Ulrich (1988). in 
defining a program of research in such "messy," soft systeiro, poses that these are "practical 
problems", not unlike those faced by pragmatists such as adult educators. He notes that the 
practical intent Is to bring more reason into actual social practice, that theoretical knowledge woukJ 
bring some "objective knowledge" about some segnrwnt of the problem whereas practical reason 
is to secure ethically justified consensus among the stakeholders about norms regulating 
interpersonal relattonships within our worid of society. Freire (1987) wrote that knowing, whatever 
its level, is not the act ^ which a bit of knowledge is transformed Into a subject who passively 
accepts the contents others give; on the contrary, the curious presence of learners who are 
confronted by the worW, they transform acttons on reality with constant searching, invention and 
re-inventton with each person undergoing critical reflectton on the very act of knowing. 
Knowledge is not extended from those who know to those who do not. Knowledge is built up in 
the relation between human beings and the worid. relations of transformation and reflects itself in 
the critk^l problematizatton of these relations. 

I (Miller. 1991) prevxxjsly have proposed that we conskJer soft systems methodotogy [SSM] 
(Checkland. 1981; Churchman, 1968; Ackoff, 1974; Raman, 1989) as a potential strategy for 
aduH educators to enr^y because it deals with problem setting, and involves the stakehoMers in 
the research process in the tocal context. SSM is not a method to necessarily emptoy in one 
specific stucfy, but a phik)sophical basis for conducting Inquky. SSM's are called "soft" because 
the problems addressed do not have clear objectives, hard feedback mechanisms or boundaries. 
The system is a constmct and its objectives and boundaries depend on shared decistons and 
consensus, and one which i suggest you exptore. 

Within universities, wa have become academfc cannibals: "eating our own"! Our Internal aitteisms 
of each other leak outskie to our detriment! I have tried to illustrate a broader definitton of 
scholarship, encompassing other ways of knowing, to alleviate such elitist critk:ism, as we seek our 
key. 
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USING RESEARCH TO CREATE LINKAGES BETWEEN ORGANIZATIONS 

Loriiee R. Sandmann 

ABSTRACT 

Higher education institutions are being challenged to strengthen their capacity to respond to 
societal needs. One n^ethod of nneeting this challenge is through the use of research, particularly 
comnxjnity-focused, participatory action research. A case exaniple of such a research project 
between a broad-based community agency and a research intensive, land-grant university is 
provided. A redefined role for the aduK or community-based educator in this process is explored. 

INTRODUCTION 

Today, universities need new ways to serve the public; they do not have them. 
The result is a vacuum that attracts all manner of complaint and criticism. If we 
would have it differently, we nxjst assodate ourselves prominently once again 
with efforts to solve problerr^ that really concern the people of this country," 

Derek Bok. President Emeritus, Harvard University 
Change, July/August 1992, 18. 

The connected university, the extended university, the "communiversity," the synergists 
university are all concepts whk:h have evolved in response to pressure on publk^ly funded higher 
educatton institutions to become relevant, useful, and accountable to their funders. In a time of 
restrained budgets, the challenge for educattonal instituttons is to "deliver; to help society solve 
its problems, and to become more directly involved with their respective communities. Typfcally, 
this involvement has taken the form of institutfonal collaboratton and increased cooperation with 
other community-based public, private, and non-profit organizatfons. Efforts have focused on 
problem solving and technotogy transfer projects, or on credit and non-credit instructtonal 
programs. Although often overkx)ked, research ak>ne can provkJe a direct link between higher 
education instituttons and the comnrHjnity. 

This paper: 

• describes how research, partkxjiarty community-based participatory actton research 
(PAR), can be used to create connectk>ns between organizattons; 

• illustrates this linkage via a case example of a partnersNp between a United Way 
agency arxl a research-intensive university; 

• addresses the role of the educator in this form of scholarship. 

PARTICIPATORY ACTION RESEARCH 

While there are many research approaches that couW be used as a means of creating relevant, 
timely connections between instituttons of higher educatton and the communities they serve, 
partfcipatory actton research (PAR), emerging from the fiekte of adult educatton and community 
devetopment, hokls the greatest pronr^ise. 

Almost fifty years ago, Lewin (1946) suggested learning about social systems by trying io change 
them. He proposed cycles of analysis, fact finding, conceptualizatton, planning, implementatton, 
and evaluatton, to solve problems while simuitaneousiy generating new knowledge. Subsequent 
investigators have elaborated on Lewin's kleas. Rapaport (1970) defines this process as "actton 
research," whtoh: 

"Aims to contribute both to the practical concerns of people in an immediate 
problematic situation, and to the goals of sodal science, by joint collaboration 
within a mutually acceptable ethical frameworii. * (p.499) 
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This definition emphasizes the importance of both scientific contributions and problem solutions 
while stressing the common values and standards that link researchers and their clients (Brown 
and Tandon, 1983). 

Sharing general, similar values to action research is participatory research. This approach, 
practiced initially in developing countries, was first described oy influential participatory 
researchers Freire (1972) and Hall (1975). Both action research and participatory research value 
useful knowledge and emphasize the importance of devetopmental change as a consequence of 
Inquiry. They differ, however, in Weokigfcal beliefs as to how these values may be attained. 
Discusston of the fundamental similarities and differences between actton research and 
participatory research are explfcated in a 1983 article by Brown and Tandon. Writers, such as 
Argyris (1985) and Whyte (1991). have since proposed an updated, integrated approach labeled 
"partfcipatory actton research" and "actton scfence." 

MOTIVATION FOR LINKAGE 

Organizattons and individuals engage in, and sustain, linkages only if they are beneficial. 
Whatever the specif to approach, systematto inquky will have value to the community if it: 

• is participatory; that is. has tocai commitment and involvement: 
\s embedded in a recognized conrununity prot>lem; 

• buikJs on. or devetops. indigenous knowledge, rather than creates dependencies; 

• produces credible, useful informatton; 

• enhances deciston making and actton; 

• is cost effective and timely. 

Through community-based research, it seems obvious that instituttons of higher educatton wouki 
be contributing to society, however. It may be less obvtous that by doing so. three important 
contributtons wouW be made to that parttoular institutton. Such research efforts afford faculty, 
staff, and students windows on current reality. The perspectives gained through these windows 
provide scholars understanding of the contemporary meaning, vakje, and use of their disciplinary 
or professtonal knowledge. 

Community-focused research also raises interesting and important questions. As a resuH, further 
research, teaching, and outreach become more vital, and the intellectual life of the higher 
educa;ton institutton is more stimulating. Exptoring these deeper questtons also exerts a 
continuous shaping influence on the character, orientatton. and activities of the higher educatton 
institutton and its faculty, staff, and students. Finally, the recognitton of the university as a partner 
in, or source of, usable knowledge has strong appeal for pubKc, private, and nonprofit instituttons, 
state and tocal governments, and indivkiual citizens, strengthening its polittoal and financial 
viability. Such a mutually beneftoial linkage between a higher educatton institutton and a broad- 
based community agency, created through a community-based participatory research project, will 
be described. 

CASE EXAMPLE OF RESEARCH LINKING INSTITUTIONS 
THE PROBLEM 

It is often the case that community problems to be solved or ameltorated exceed the resources 
available with whtoh to confront the problems. Consequently, the rattonal use of resources 
involves detennining what the various problen)s are, how serious each problem is in terms of its 
impact on the indivtouals affected or how costly each case is for the indivkiual or group affected, 
how prevalent the problem is within the populatton. how effective the efforts are to connect 
problem cases when the effort is made, and how many resources are needed to address the 
problem. With such infonnatton. communities are in a positton to prioritize each problem and 
altocate resources so as to optimize overall improvement in the lives of those community 
members. 
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The Unitdd Way of metropolitan Grand Rapids. Michigan, undertook such an assessment as a part 
of its strategic piannif^g effort to use its capital resources as effectively as possible in addressing 
the health and human sen/ice needs of Kent County residents. In this regard* The United Way of 
Kent County commissioned Michigan State University's Institute for Public Policy to conduct both 
a survey of the households in the county and a series of focus groups as a part of an effort to 
assess needs. These research activities were designed to assess individual perceptions of 
community problems, as well as the severity and prevalence of the problems. (Hembroff, 
Grummon, Sandmann. 1993). 

THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

This assessnf)ent was consistent with the practice of participatory action research in conpiiing 
useful information through active interaction between university researchers. The United Way, 
and community memt>ers. Each party brought unique and important resources to the 
collaboration. The university faculty team brought an understanding of sophisticated scientific 
survey methodology. Additionally, the community4>ased faculty member, as part of the research 
team, brought an understanding of. and presence in. the community. These experienced 
researchers conducted a cross-sectional survey of 600 households which were selected via 
using random-digit dialing. Each interview lasted an average of 13.8 minutes; the longest 
interview was 37 minutes. The household sample was weighted to match 1990 Census 
characteristics. The final weighted sample very closely matched the county population. The 
overall sample has a maigin of sampling error of 4.5 percent. 

In order to gain a thorough understanding of the community's thoughts on Kent County's needs, 
a series of focus groups were held. The goal of the focus groups was to add a qualitative 
dimension to the information gathered through phone interviews, which focused primarily on 
individuals' experiences in potential needs areas. Through discussion, ttie 67 focus group 
participants were able to detail their perceptions about community needs. In addition, the focus 
groups were asked to present their views on the adequacy of current sen^k^es in rr^eting those 
needs. Conskterable material was yiektod in both areas. Community-based university outreach 
faculty organized and facilitated each focus group. 

Agency personnel and volunteer community memt>ers contributed their knowledge and 
perspectives to the project by establishing the scope of the study by reviewing the research 
nwthodotogy and instrnments. and by provkling feedback on draft copy of the final report. 
Surprisingly, the greatest point of negotiatton was not on the 600 househoU survey, txjt on the 
number and composition of focus groups. "Whk^h groups...representing whk)h causes...woukJ 
be given vok:e through particlpaton ki a focus group?' This was a politk^ally charged issue! The 
United Way citizen advisory convnittee for the process finally agreed to two focus groups with key 
community leaders, three of servk:e provxiers (inckiding staff and directors of agencies funded by 
The United Way; and directors of agencies not funded by United Way), and two focus groups of 
servk^e recipients. Partk:ipants in the focus groups were then randomly selected by the 
researchers from lists provkJed by The United Way. Names of selected partcipants were kept 
confidential . 

THE FINDINGS 

Beginning with the citizen advisory group and the United Way Board of Directors, dialogue around 
community needs emerged as researchers presented the findings. They were also shared with all 
study respondents and at a community fomm. Subsequent discussions were supplemented with 
The Heart of West Mk:higan United Way Priority Systents of Need for 1994-95 (1993). indcating 
how the results of the assessment were used ki priority setting and resource afnocation. While the 
researchers were not involved in the decistorvniaking process, they assumec^ an educator role, 
assistkig the community in understanding the data, in interpreting the results, and finally ki raising 
and framing critk^al issues related to the findings. 

BENEFITS 
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The combined resources of the agency, citizens, plus university faculty and students, were linked 
in a process that depended upon shared decision making. All partk^ipants shared in the 
generatk>n of knowledge. As a result, The United Way obtained statements of community need 
that serve as a defensible basis for capital alk)catk)n decisk>ns. In additton to a profile of 
community needs for its own purposes, The United Way is also in a positk)n to share the 
informatk)n with other community groups. Because of the rigor and the scope of the 
assessment, the findings are being used as a type of community benchmark or baseline 
measurement. Moreover, The United Way has a replk::able process that It plans to use to 
document the impact of allocatton decisions over \in\e. 

There were benefits for the university researchers, bs well, istot only dkJ they devek>p a better 
understanding of social change in a contemporary comrrxjnity, they were also able to klentify, 
firsthand, areas for further inquiry. hk>t insignifcdntly, delivering a quality, timely report enhanced 
university stature, and has resulted in addittonal partnership opportunities with ottier community 
organizations. 

This example characterizes research conducted through a diak>gk)al relationship t>etween 
researchers from outskie the spedfk) social setting and people from within the setting. Further, it 
illustrates the PAR approach as collaborative social research and research as an educattonal 
process, if actton is the purpose of partcipatory research, partcipatton is the means by whk:h to 
achieve M. In this case, the community was involved in fomxilating the problem and design, and in 
assisting with data interpretatton, and in using the findings. Researcher involvement ceased, 
however, when it came to alkx:atk)n decision making, and was not involved in devetoping plans, 
choosing interventton strategies or implementing the resultant projects. Therefore, this example 
does not fulfill the potential of PAR as a direct path to problem solving and actton Hseif ; it talis short 
of actually being actkm research. 

ADULT EDUCATOR ROLE REDEFINED 

The role of the educator within this paradigm is rK)t merely the commonly practk^ed disseminator, 
applier, or interpreter of existing research nor just a liaison to faculty-researchers within the 
university. Rather, in this view, community-based educators need to redefine their role to inckide 
that of co-researcher with others from the university and with community agencies. Indeed, in this 
synthesis, the distinctk>n between theory and practtoe or research and outreach is minimized. 
Therefore, this mode of operating depends on community-based educators, as scholars, having 
well-devek)ped research / conrununity devetopment skills. 

Further, this approach demands that the these community-based educators, or those with' the 
community liaison responsit>ilities understand both cuitures-the culture of faculty at higher 
educatton institutk>ns and the culture of the community. Knowing the expertise, interests, and 
availability of research faculty, as well as t>eing sensitive to the faculty reward system, is essential 
for successful use of research in creating lir^kages between organizatk)ns. In additton to 
understanding the institution, it is important for the community-based educator to t>e able to fully 
understand and artkxjiate the community context-particularly the social, political, and ecorK>mk: 
dimensk>ns. As a boundary spanner, part of the educator's role, as illustrated in this 'paper, is to 
assist pricKipal research investigators in devek>ping flexible, corMext-specifk) research models that 
noeet community needs while maintaining etiitoal, rigorous standards. 

Perhaps, contrary to Derek Bok*s statement that universities need new ways to serve the pubic, 
research universcties already have in>x>rtant ways to serve the pubic. They do need, however, 
the leadership, will, expertise and support systems to partner with others in generating 
knowledge in servce to society. Given this charge, higher educatton instituttons, through 
corTKnunity-based educators as co-investigators, can be leaders in creating and sustaining vital, 
relevant linkages between organizations. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT CRITICAL ETHNOGRAPHY: DILEMMAS FACING HIGHER DEGREE 
RESEARCHERS FOR EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 

Sue Shore 

ABSTRACT 

Many Australian writers reflect liberatory themes in their adult literacy work. TTiis paper focuses on 
a form of research, critical ethnography, which aims t^/ reflect these themes in its design and the 
outcomes generated for participants. I draw on the concept of an idealized f ramewori^' as a guide 
to practice. In this study the framework addresses the characteristics of critical ethnography and 
some guidelines for developing a reflexive approach to research methodology. My conclusions 
suggest the social and political aspects of literacy use and research processes are key issues to 
consider in any research that encourages educational and social change to redress social 
inequality. 

INTRODUCTION 

Australia is currently experiencing economic reform processes that have positioned adult 
language, literacy and numeracy (hereafter referred to as "literacy-) development at the heart of 
the re-training and muiti-skilling movement. Within this climate of economic reform literacy has 
been identified as an essential ingredient in the move to position Australia as a viable conrpetitor 
in the international marketplace. This situation creates mixed feelings among literacy practitioners. 
For nuiny years Australian practitioners have called for more sophisticated understandings of 
literacy. Recommendations in a recent policy document. Australia's Languagfi: the Australian 
Literacy and Lanouape Policy (DEET, 1990) indicate plans to increase public awareness of the 
complexity of aduK literacy and expand the knowledge and research base on Australian literacy 
provision. However, much Australian research is still establishing the extent of literacy difficulties, 
and is often not explicit about the value laden nature of research processes or literacy practices. 

Writings that reflect liberatory themes of Australian practice (see for exanple Bee, 1989; Shore, 
1993; Wickert, 1991) offer much to adult literacy practitioners at a time when economic rationalism 
encourages provision that identifies pre-ordained learning outconrws. measurable against 
competency statements which often ignore the historical and political realities of teachers' and 
learners' lives. However research for educational and social change to challenge these prevailing 
views of teaching and learning is problematic. In particular critical ethnography, which is the focus 
of this paper, has inherited a number of problems first, from its association with conventional 
ethnography and second, because of the value laden nature of its approach which renders it 
susceptible to criticism from those who believe research can be free of bias. Research practice in 
the study I describe here was guided by an 'idealized frameworic' (Troyna & Foster. 1988. 297) 
Influenced by the work of Patti Lather (1986a. 1986b. 1991). Jane Kenway (1987) and Bob Smith 
(1990). But an ideal vision also set up tensions which in practice were often not resolved 
satisfactorily within the constraints of the framework. 

This paper will expand on these tensions and propose ways in whwh researchers for social 
change might develop reflexive designs that are explicit about how research decisions influence 
research outconrws. I draw on my research experiences during a study undertaken in 1990. 
reported in Shore (1991). which proposed that a teach^i^s questions structure students' 
participation in adult literacy classroom discussion - an important component of many adult 
education classes and a crucial aspect of literacy development. I believed that aduK literacy 
classes, like many adult educatton settings, were in danger of perpetuating asymmetric patterns of 
interactton between teachers and learners, rather than reflecting egalitarian and collaborative 
environments often espoused in the literature. I realized that a teacher's questions dW not occur 
in isolatk)n. The problem was to devetop a research design wbfch docunr>ented specific teaching 
practtees and at the sanrw time acknowledged the historical and institutional constraints shaping 
those practices. 
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IDEALIZED FRAMEWORKS INF0RMir4G THE RESEARCH 

Radical pedagogy and emancipatory practice were key thenf>es in my initial reading. There are 
significant differences between and within research approaches guided by Marxist, feminist or 
critical social science concerns, however these approaches share some common themes; 
attention to 'critique', an interest in human emancipation, and a commitment to social change 
made expiicit during the research process by attention to ideological values and beliefs driving the 
research (Kenway, 1987). A spirit of critique assunr>es that knowledge is produced through social 
interactk)n therefore all knowledge, and the processes by whfch it is produced, is open to 
interrogatk>n. Furthermore inequality is embedded in social relattons and is legitimated and 
reproduced through language practk:es and forms of social interactton whch establish inequality 
as "naturar. So indivkkials and groups often remain unaware of how they collude to sustain 
asymmetric relattons of power by using familiar language practces. Critkjue aims to interrogate and 
disnrwintle patterns and structures wfiich are presented as natural, and therefore beyond the 
influence of IndivkJuals and social groups. This magnifies the signif teance of literacy learning and 
research into that learning since language is a key element in portraying the naturalness of social 
interactton. 

I also believed that the research processes we choose influence research outcomes and that 
research participants are affected by the intruston of researchers into the daily matters of their lives 
(Lather, 1991). From an emancipatory perspective researchers need to consider how research 
can avoid the pitfalls of tocating partfcipants as the "other - the researched, and be mindful of how 
useful research outcomes are for partfcipants; that is can partfcipants act to change the inequality 
they experience by using the outcomes of the research process. 1 kept returning to these issues 
during the fieUwork and later as 1 struggled to analyze the data in ways that wouto assist the 
teacher. 

I intended to describe the research as a "critical ethnography" liowever there are a number of 
reasons why the final report and elements of the process do not approximate an ethnography as 
conventtonally defined. I believed the study wouki be ethnographfc because I intended to "live 
with" and describe the culture of an adult literacy teacher's professtona! life. I wanted to 
reconstruct her time with the adult literacy group as it unfokJed during the ten weeks of the 
study.^ I believed the study was critfcal because a central element of analysis involved examining 
the way in whfch partfcipatton and negotiatton in the class were stmctured explfcitly and implfcitly 
through the teacher's questtons. I was interested in analyzing the constraining as well as 
empowering potential of the teacher's practfce. In additton I wanted to place her practices within an 
historical f ramewori< acknowledging the ad hoc devetopment of Australian literacy proviston and 
staff devetopment. Ethnographfc research seemed to offer a means of doing this. 

Conventtonal interpretive ethnographies organize and explain social interactton via descripttons 
from the perspective of the partfcipants. On the other hand critfcal ethnography "transfomis this 
procedure into a partfcular one by supplying it with addittonal perspectives, principally historical 
and staictural. that alter the ethnographfc project toward one whfch supports an emancipatory ... 
concern" (Simon & Dippo. 1986. 201). Critfcal ethnographies aim to present descripttons and 
analyses of social interactton from nxjitiple perspectives, gufcted by the structural an-angements 
and irxiivkiual perspectives coexisting within a culture. These descripttons and analyses t>egin 
with the oontentton that inequality is embedded m social interactton and analysis aims to reveal the 
ways in whfch social interactton perpetuates patterns of dominance. To this erxJ critical 
ethnographers do not cdtect data, rather they "prcKiuce" (Simon & Dippo. 1986, 200) data about 
social relattons and this in turn reveals the muitiplfcily of ways in whfch inequality is played out in 



^See Rist (1980) and Hammersley (1992) for discusstons of ethnographfc processes. Time, 
depth of engagement, and presenlatton of the report as a descriptive study, rather than narrative, 
are the key reasons why I believe i is ditf fcuM to label this study a critfcal ethnography. Instead I 
called it a descriptton and analysis of a teachers questtons using ethnographfc methods and 
informed by aitfcai theory analysis. This evades the issue to a certain extent but also draws 
attenlton to the probtoms associated with labelling research methods. 
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daily life. The purpose of this data and its interpretations is to offer insights rather than present 
descriptions with predictive power. 

Critical ethnography offers other insights as well. Participant understandings of social relations 
nnay not always reveal the complexity of competing interests or the ways in which individual 
behavior subverts enuincipation. When critical ethnographers "generate insights", "explain 
events" and "seek understandings" (Anderson. 1989. 253) their purpose is to reveal not only 
what is said but also what :s left unsaid, about understandings of social reality. Anderson notes 
ttiat participants' "reconstnjctions of sodal reality are often permeated with meanings that sustain 
powertessness and people's conscious nxxlels exist to perpetuate as much as to explain, social 
phenomena" (1989. 253). Critical analyses of such reconstructions tell us what we do as 
individuals to resist and contest, as well as sustain relations of power. From this perspective 
participant recollections alone are inadequate, as are designs which focus solely on empowering 
strategies. They offer a partial picture of social interaction, but to be more comprehensive they 
\mist include structural analyses and potentially disempowering practices as influential themes in 
eat3eatiaci]j3£actii^ critical ethnographies offer additional perspectives which allow 
contradictory patterns of social interaction to be explored (but not predicted) within a theoretical 
framework whk^h acknowledges the asynmetrk: nature of classroom power relattons. But 
addittonal perspectives are neither emancipatory nor illuminating if they silence or marginalize the 
realities of participants' lives. Both Ellswoith (1989) and Clarke (1989) elaborate on the dangers of 
emancipatory research whk^h toses sight of the needs of partcipants in its eagen^tess to adopt a 
politk^lly correct positk>n. This shouki be a real concern for those of us who bekmg to privileged 
groups but seek to define our role as researchers for a form of social and educattonal change 
whk^h challenges the very basis of our privilege. Such concerns must be foregrounded in 
research designs and practices whch aim to be responsive to partcipants' needs. 

This admittedly brief review of conventional and critk^l ethnographies is supported to some 
extent by Hanmiersley (1992), however, he also suggests that the critfcisms of conventtonal 
ethnographies whk:h I outline here are rather narrow and reflect a limited view of conventtonal 
ethnogr^^to work. Such critk)ues merely point to the fact that conventtonal ethnographies are 
not crittoal ethnographies; this obscures debate about the usefulness of conventtonal 
ethnography as a fomi of social research, and masks the methodologtoal difftoulties crittoal 
ethnography has inherited as it seeks to move l3eyond conventtonal explanattons of social 
interactfon. My own attempts at research using ethnographfc methods infomied by crittoal analysis 
suggest that a framewoik whtoh is expitoit about retattons of power and the role of the researcher 
in producing social knowledge is a useful point from whtoh to t^egin to understand and recreate 
one descriptton of the Kfe of a group. Doing this as part of higher degree study creates its own 
tenstons and at tinges limits the degree of fit between kleal vistons and actual practtoe. 

MOVING TOWARDS THE IDEAL 

The klealized franiework I have described above is complex and time consuming in terms of 
research practtoe. In many ways I think it sets up unrealistto expectattons of a research process 
parttoularty given the academto. professtonal and personal demands of higher degree study. Its 
complexity is not evklent in brief method descripttons of the study. In essence I used 
ethnographto methods based on the limited methodotogtoal literature on crittoal ethnography 
available at the time. (See Anderson, 1989; Brodkey, 1987; Simon & Dippo, 1986; and Thomas. 
1983.) I undertook the fieki work in May - June 1990, wiih an aduK literacy dass of predontinantly 
women learners. The class was offered in a South Australian Techntoal and Further Educatton 
College over a ten week block for three hours, once a week. I acted as parttoipantK)bserver during 
class periods. I inten/fewed the teacher and students, and parttoipated in one staff development 
activity. Raw data consisted of reflective journals, fieU notes, and transcripts of the tape recorded 
classroom discusstons, a staff developnr>ent activity, and teacher and student inten/iews. These 
were analyzed to reveal one perspective on the nature of classroom interadton in this study. 
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My research practice was influenced by two key concepts: reflexivity and critique. I have talked 
brietly about critK|ue in a previous section of this paper. A reflexive approach enables researches 
to modify the research process on the basis of insights emerfling from the data and kliosyncrasies 
of the research design. But I had a limited Mea of what this involved before ! began. Critk|ue^ and^ 
reflexivity are not separate processes and operattonalizing reflexivity is a "joumey into uncharted 
territory- (Lather. 1986a. 267). Throughout this study I used Lather's gukJelines to devetop a 
reflexive and reciprocal relattonship between the researcher, the teacher and the data produced. 
This inckJded: 

1 . establishing con-ectives to researcher understandings 

2. challenging the naturalness of social arrangements in the classroom 

3. being explicit about contradklory practfces in research and teaching processes 

4. inckiding teacher insights in emerging analyses 

5. attempting to use emerging urxJerstandings to Inform teaching and research practfce. 

Briefly my reflexive strategies incUxJed "meml>er checks" (Guba & Lincoln. 1985) to confinn. 
coaect or elaborate on sumnriaries of classroom events and the factors influencing the teacher's 
practice; peer reviews with critfcal friends aixJ a "peer debriefing" exercise (Guba & Linooki. 1985) 
to challenge my own practfce and emerging analyses of the data; gukied interviews whfeh 
recycled my interpretattons of the data and explored the teacher's intenttons during class activities 
and her own interpretations of her practfce; explfcit challenges to apparently natural teaching 
practfces such as tum taking and indivklual programming for self-directed learners and the 
teacher's responses to these challenges. I have expanded on these strategies in the original 
report and have not pretended that there are easy sotutk)ns to the dilemmas posed for 
researchers with financial limitattons or time restricttons. But time and professtonal or domestic 
demands were not the only factors whfch infkienced my practfce. Many of the decisfons I made 
were driven by strongly hek) beliefs, unarticutated at the time, about the nature of "rear research, 
in additton to what can best l>e described as my novfce researcher status. Time and funding are 
factors whfch limit possibilities in any research endeavor however I believe these are peripheral to 
factors such as prior theorizing and pre-existing conceptual franwwori^ I brought to the research 
process. For example. I began the research with a partcular questk^ning frameworic in mind, 
devetoped initially by Nina Wallerstein (1983) for use with non-English speaking background 
(NESB) learners. It took some time of obsen/ing and discussk>n with the teacher before I 
jettisoned this frameworic as counterproductive to my aims and purposes in analyzing the 
teacher's questk>ns. I k>und it diffkxilt to share emerging analyses with the te&cher because of the 
specifk^ity of the framewortc. Initially the teacher seemed to ask few questtons of the type 
proposed by Wallerstein and, in terms of the responses I coukJ offer, this made her practk^e 
appear defk^it. On another note, when analyzing the data I was guided by central themes in critcal 
social science research: What is rrtssing? What is not happening? Where are the gaps and 
silences in the data and how have I interpreted these? During kiterviews with the teacher this 
approach created problems precisely because of its attentk>n to what was not there. I believe this 
set up tensk>ns between what was happening and what coukJ. or shoukJ. be happening. This 
inadvertently undemnined the teacher*s wortc l>ecause my perspective was legitimated by my 
researcher status - a status which was adnnittedly novk:e. but I had yet to convince the teacher of 
this. 

On reflectk>n I believe many oi my desires for collaborative and partk:ipatory research were 
unrealistk: and for a range of reasons it was diffkxitt to map kleal and actual practk:es. My kleal 
framewortc was not always consistent with the literature on critcal ethnography either, for the 
process can be guided by a researcher who provkles data for partk:ipanls who review and act on 
interpretatk>ns in the process of wortcing towards their own emancipatton (Snr)ith, 1990). The 
emancipatory woric of a critcal ethnographer may be neither parttoipatory nor collaborative in terms 
of the procedures involved ki data productkm My thanks to Eileen WWis for drawing this point to 
my attentk)n and clarifying some of the tenstons created between my desires to wortc in a 
partk^ipatory manrier and the ambiguous gukiance available at the \\me on critk^al ethnographk: 
approaches.— Lather's guklelines and research processes advocated by Guba and Lincoln gave 
me strategies for being more pubic about the private aspects of research wortc as I balanced my 
kleal practces with a set of actual practk^s which wou <i enable me to complete the research. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The type of research I have discussed here offers much to Hteracy practitioners and other adult 
educators at a time when dominant educational discourse seeks to coopt liberatory concerns as 
part of an agenda for national productivity. In the current political and econonr:ic climate of 
Australian education Bagnall (1991) believes quantifiable "outcomes driven" approaches result in 
programs which "trivialize" education and reduce VIsdom and understanding to ... information, 
bodies of knowledge to facts, crafts to skills, sensitivity to behavioral acts and human virtues to 
attitudes." (p 2) AduK education, and in partkujiar adult literacy teaching and learning, is much 
more than the sum of these parts. 

Critk:al research frameworks magnify the signifk^ant differences between literacy for functional 
purposes and the kind of poiittoal literacies required to see beyond current thinking whch often 
simpiistk^aily equates literacy skill with empk>yability. The research we undertake to progress 
thinking about the nexus between literacy use, disempowering practces and in/equality in all their 
forms must be based on principles whk^h acknowledge the socially produced ways in whk^h 
particular fornts of literacy are vakied above others and how different social groups benefit in this 
process. 

In this study an ic*^alized research framework underpinned by notk>ns of exploit kleok)gy, ethk)al 
responsibility to partcipants and a collaborative mode of investigatton set up many tensk)ns whk)h 
were often not easily resolved in practk^e. To forestall some of these problems I used a reflexive 
approach to the research and incorporated strategies whtoh nriade publk; the values gukling my 
research decistons. The process was subjected to scrutiny by colleagues and the partk^ipating 
teacher as it evolved. In taking these stepe I moved away from a paradigm that had shaped much 
of my prevtous learning and social life. It felt unconrrfortable and it challenged some deeply 
embedded beliefs I had acquired about "proper" research whk)h remain free of any researcher 
infkience. The results of this study were not intended to have predtotive power. My analyses offer 
insights into how a teacher's questk>ns stmcture participatton ki one adult literacy classroom. To 
be of use to other practitk>ners the analyses must make explicit the values and practk^es of the 
research process, the dilemmas posed for me as a researcher, how I resolved these dilemmas and 
how, in resolving them, I also infkjenced the outcomes of the study. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING 

At one time, it was commonly believed that the learner was passive throughout the learning 
process. Learning was conceived of as strictly a cognitive process; the learners emotions, the 
social climate, and the situation or context in which learning occurred were considered in^elevant. 
Knowledge was simply transfenred from the teacher to the learner. Consequently, most research 
was conducted from a teaching perspective. 

There is increasing recognition, however, that the learner is quite active in the teaming process. 
In fact, studies investigating situated cognition are challenging the belief that any body of 
knowledge can be transferred wholly intact from one person to another wtthout undergoing major 
intrapersonal reconstruction. Consequently, many researchers now consider the learner to be 
the participant who actually determines whether learning truly occurs. Thus, current research is 
often focused on the learner; in fact, six of the seven stud^s in this section are learner focused. 

Essential to this shift toward the learner is a holistic approach to the process of teaching and 
learning. Personal change involving the whole person is equated with learning. The teacher's 
role in accord )mlh this approach has remained the same as to ils responsibility to the leamer; what 
has changed is our understanding of what it takes to fulfill that role. We are now aware that a solid 
knowledge of our subject matter is no longer sufficient, intimate knowledge about adults as 
learners, the social environments in whk;h they live, and tlie climates in which they best learn is 
equally crucial to the role of bringing about learning. 

Further, traditional teaching skills geared toward methodok>gy and cunrk)ulum devetopment 
generally pertain only to the cognitive domain of learning. Effective teaching must address 
learning in all three separate domains: cognitive-involving the use of the learners ntental 
functkHis; affective-involving the psycho-emotk>nal and social experiences of the learner; and 
skill-the learner's ability to use or apply knowledge. Hence research literature abounds with 
studies representative of each domain. A few examples of cognitive studies are those 
concerning teaming stytes, teaching stytes. situated cognHton, brain dominance, intelligence, and 
reftective teaming. The affective domain studtes address such topes as personal growth and 
devetopment. self-directedness. group dynamtes, vakjes, ban-iers to learnin , and making 
teaming meaningful SkiU devetepment deals generally with expertenlial and haixls^n teaming, 
teaming occurring beyond the dassroom, psychomotor skills, and technical workforce training. It 
must be realized, however, that these domains do not functton independent of each other. All 
three factor into a person's readiness to team; thus, the ability to assess teamer-readiness with 
respect to each domain is crucial to helping the teamer team. 

In aH of this, teaching adults is now recognized as an awesonrw task. The comment that only the 
humbte can truly teach adults is worth pondering. Undoubtedly, research studies on teaching 
and teaming, such as those reported in this sectten, are indispensable to practitteners in the fteld 
of Adult Educatten. 

Meaning-making is the focus of the study by A. Becker in this section. According to Becker, 
meaning-making in the teaming process ranges ateng a continuum that moves from simply 
memorizing knowledge, to understanding it, and then to a tevel of using it. In his study of at-risk 
aduK students he obsen/es the commonality of their inability to transcend beliefs rooted in 
knowledge that has no personal meaning beyond rote nDenrK>rizatk)n. Distance education is the 
content of C. A. Burtchart-Kriesers study. Satellite-delivered classroonis are being piteted as a 
possibte viabte solutten to the extrinsc tearnirig banier of geographte distance. However, with 
every innovative sokJtton must come evakjation studies. In this study, Burichart-Kriesel has 
investigated and weighed the trade-off of social interactton in Aduit Distance Educatten. A. 
Frank's research results are retevani to adult educatton practittoners in the health related ftekis. 
He has proposed a model for assessing readiness for self<Jirectk>n in health teaming. C. A. 
Meatman's study serves to increase aduK educators' awareness of incbenial teaming, and how 
such teaming can impede or enhance teaming objectives. Six specify areas of appik)atk>n ^^^e 
addressed. The study by R. Taytor in this sectton also addresses incklental teaming. However, 
whereas Mealman's was conducted in a formal non-tradittonal degree program, R. Taytor 
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conducted his study in the informal context of a local comnrHinity. The results of Taylor's study 
suggest the use of informal and incidental learning in community health education, raising 
environmental awareness and changing community attitudes. L E. Miller has measured the 
average cognition level at which most adult educators are teaching their students. The concern is 
whether educators are teaching adults at cognttive levels appropriate to their current workplace 
functioning. B. N. Pike has done an ethnographfc action research study of undergraduate adult 
learners in an institutional framework. Several substantive outcomes regarding the facilitatfon of 
adult learning in such a context have been derived from this study. 



Georgiana L. stones 

Indiarw University of Pennsylvania 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEARNING SKILLS FOR THE NON-TRADITIONAL ADULT: 
AN INVESTIGATION OF MEANING^AKING 
IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE READING AND STUDY SKILLS COURSE 

Karen A. Becker, Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

The underlying problem that shapes the central research question stems from why non-traditional 
at-risk students do not display a deeper, more peiwnal understanding of concepts presented in a 
reading and study skills course in the departnrtent of devek)pmental education in a mid-west 
community college. Based on Erk*son's model for descriptive adequacy (1982), students' 
meaning-making processes were inferred based on data generated both during and after the 
course. Five case studies were completed to foUow up on students* ''college success** after the 
course. 

An applied Model of the Devetopment of Learning Perceptions (the cognitive domain) and Skills 
(the behavtoral domain) of non-traditk>nal students resulted. The nrwders three perspectives are 
devetopmental, although somewhat linear. Students with the first perspective are ultimately 
concerned with retaining decontextualized facts, while student with the second perspective 
metacognitively begin to retain facts. Within the last perspective, students have learned to 
internalize Infonnation in a seemingly sub-consctous manner. The implicattons highlight the three 
perspectives of personal meaning-making with regard to the role of 1) the instructor, 2) time 
investment, 3) the rite of passage perceptton, and 4) school'non-school learning. 

If^ODUCTlON 

The driving nrx>tivation for this study of meaning-making lies in the paradox between my goals for a 
reading and study skills course -- 1) students learn course material, and 2) students devetop an 
understanding about their own teaming process - and the students* apparent agenda to pass the 
course as if it were informatton that is not crucial to their success not only in my class t^^t 
throughout their coltoge careers. Meaning-making is defined as the intemalizatton of information 
through connectk)ns made with the materials and cognitive strategies. 

The larger conceptual framework for this study acknowledges the growing importance and need 
for study skills courses for students - partfculariy the non-tradittonal students returning after a 
hiatus in schooling. 

The undertying problem that shaped my central research question stems from why students do 
not display in this class a deeper, more personal understanding of the concepts introduced in the 
course. The goal for this study, then was to examine the foltowing questton: How is meaning- 
making part of the teaming process for the non-traditk>nai at-risk students in this course? 

Based on Erfckson*s model for descriptive adequacy (1982), inferences were made about 
students* n)eaning-making based on data generated as part of the course, and data collected 
after the completton of the course. Data for this study was coltected. then, in the foltowing ways. 
First, all class sesstons were audto-taped to document the classroom interacttons in which the 
course was presented. At the beginning and end of the quarter students were asked to reflect on 
what they already knew about the course content. At the end of the quarter students were asked 
to voluntarily submit aH their written woric for analysis, including the students* wortcsheets, journals, 
test, and reading labs. Those students who submitted their woric were asked to fill out a 
questtonnaire during the foltowing quarter. The questtonnaire was designed to help kJentify the 
changes in skills and attitudes as a result of the course. Case study intervtews were conducted to 
foltow up on the continued meaning-making process of the course concepts of five students and 
to triangulate my inferences about indivkiuals' personal nwaning-making formed during 
preliminary analysis of students* course wortc. Although in qualitative research It is customary to 
collect and analyze data simultaneously (Erickson, 1986; Lincoln and Cuba, 1985; Spradtey, 
1980), data analysis began after the course had been completed and the final grades had beeri 
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submitted. Once the case study data was analyzed and the learning perception model was 
conceptualized, a merr4>er check was conducted with each case study participant. This was done 
in order to check the accuracy of both the facts reported and the interpretations made regarding 
the indivUual and collective learning processes as ooHege success was analyzed. 

The definitton for "college success" is built on two inter-related goals: 1) students learn course 
material, and 2) students devek>p an understanding about their own learning process. The first 
goal can be measured by trad«tk>nal behavknal means, i.e., worksheets, tests, etc. The second 
goal is affective and more subtle, falling within the cognitive domain. As a devebpmental process, 
this goal can be assessed through more indivklualized methods, i.e., journals, essays, class 
participatton, and inten/iews. The inter-reldtk>nship of these two goals fomis the basis for both 
the theoretk^al and conceptual framework of this stiidy. 

CONCEPTUAL AND THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Figure 1 is offered to show the similarities of the learning theories and concepts of knowledge that 
fomi both the conceptual and theoretical f ramewortc whk^h will be discussed in this sectk>n. 



Peny (1970, 1981) 

Duaiiem Multiplicity Relativism Commitmenl to Relativism 

Belenky et al. (1986) 

Received Subjective Procedural Constructed 

knowledge knowledge knowledge knowledge 

Mezirow (1982) 

Technical Inleractfonal Emancipatory 

Caine and Caine (1991) 

Surface knowtedge Fett meaning Deep meaning 

Figure 1 . 



In believing that students are uKimately responsible for constructing their own meanings, the 
scheme of aduK cognitive and ethk^al devek)pment desaibed by William G. Perry, Jr. (1970, 
1981) is crucial to this discusskm of aduK teaming p«x)cesses over time. Perry is recognized for 
balancing the cognitive domain with the emotional when considering human development. Perry 
and his colleagues at Han/ard in the late sixties inten/iewed and observed one hundred college 
students regarding their stnicturing of meanings to detennine the students' perceptk>ns and 
methods of learning (Perry, 1970). The students* recursive interpretations of their Kves as they 
experienced college year by year revealed a iogtoal progresston whk^h Perry reports as nine 
"posittons* and the subsequent Iransitions* between each positk>n, ranging from "Dualism** to 
"Relativism.** 

While neariy aH Peny's infonnants were male, Mary Field Belenky, Clinchy, Goklberger and Tamle 
(1986) studied all females in a similar way using Perry's scheme as a basis. Belenky and 
associates simiiariy kientified four perspectives amortg college women that coincide with the 
positions and transitions Perry established. In the following section t will discuss learning theories 
and concepts of knowledge based on an cumulative interpretatton of the schemes Perry and 
Belenky et al. established. These schemes conelate with a) Jack MeziroWs (1982) critical theory 
of aduK teaming, b) Caine and Caine (1991) descriptk)n of teaming based on a model of 
infonnation processing as well as and c) Malcolm Knowles* (1990) description of aduK learners. 

The first two positions discussed by both Perry and Belenky et al. involve decreasing degrees of 
Dualism in whk:h students first see infom>atk>n as either Gkx>d or Bad, Right or Wrong, or Us 
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versus Them. For these students, knowledge is quantitative and experienced through 
"Authority," and test soores. Beienky et al., caH this "received knowledge" in that students do little 
with new information, except to memorize it. Caine and Cakve (1991) refer to this as "surface 
knowledge" whch is "content devoid of signKtoance to the learner (p. 93). Knowles (1990). the 
adult educator, explains that prevkxjs experience with school and learning form mental habits, 
biases, and presupposittons that may result in ctose-mindedness and/or dependence on the 
teacher for all informatton. Similarly, Mezirow (1982), in his crittoal theory of adult learning, 
envisions three distinct forms of learning. The first, "technk:al learning" involves the search for 
regularities and predk^tability of learning altematives through observation. The next steps atong 
the continuum however involves more introspection. 

Woricing away from Dualism, students move into Multiplteity (Perry, 1970) or "subjective 
knowledge" (Beienky et al., 1986). The students begin to accept that there are differing opintons 
and begin to trust their "inner vok)e" with regard to what they are learning in classes (Beienky et 
al., 1986). Caine and Caine (1991) include in this mkklie ground "fett meaning" in which emottons 
and cognitton come together when connectk>ns are perceived by the learners. 

"Relativism," Peny's fourth through fifth posHk)n8, find the students placing value on the differing 
opintons they encounter from teachers, feltow students, and texts. At this point, knowledge 
becomes qualitative and context-specific as students begin to apply "procedural knowledge" 
(Beienky et al., 1986) to reason through beliefs. These posittons correlate with Knowles* (1990) 
characteristic of adults' need to know and the learner's seK-concepts. Further down on Figure i , 
the second form of adult learning discussed by Mezirow (1982), the interacttonal, is reminiscent of 
Perry's Relativism. As students read and interact in the classroom, they become aware of others' 
opiniorisas vaUd sources of thinking. 

The transition through the last four positions of Perry's scheme of intellectual development is 
characterized by students devetoping a "Commitment to Relativism" (1970). The students 
become aware of the risk involved in making chok:es. while simultaneously becoming invested in 
making meaning in the worid. Here ownership and empowemient are major components in the 
learner's process of becoming an effk^ient leamer through meaningful learning. This coinckJes 
with Mozirow's (1982) third and last domain of learning - "emancipatory." The intrinsk: motivatton 
that underiies Knowles' (1990) assumpttons about the leamer is cmcial to the devek>pment of 
"Commitnf)ent to Relativism" as well. Beienky and associates appropriately call this "constructed 
knowledge because student are no tonger memorizing random data, but interpreting and 
constructing their own schema for remembering and using the infonnation. Caine and Caine 
(1991) refer to this phenomenon as creating "deep meaning." 

FINDINGS 

There are three devetopmental perspectives in the Model of Learning Perceptbns and Skills 
whk:h resulted from the data analysis. Students with the first perspective are ultimately concerned 
with retaining decontextualized facts, while the students with the second perspective 
noetacognitively begin worthing on how\o retain facts. Lastly, those at with the third perspective 
have learned to processes infonnatton in a sub-consck>us manner having internalized their 
learning process. In this final perspective, if students begin to struggle to learn material they 
switch into a seH-monitoring nKxie of "this is when I need to be learning," and with varying 
degrees of effort, autonf)atk:jty, and metacognitton can internalize material. Bransford and Vye 
(1989) support this overall model by stating, "A useful way to tNnk about meaningful learning is to 
view it as a transition from memory to actton" (p. 192). 

This model embodies two concepts - perceptton and skill. The first operates within the cognitive 
domain, while the latter functtons within the behavtoral domain. While the model's three 
perspectives are devetopnrwntal and somewhat linear, non-traditfenal students woric to varying 
degrees in both domains. A tenskxi exists when non-traditional students who are acting within 
the third perspective must functton within a pedagogcal context where the behavtoral don^ain is 
dominant, i.e., schools. Tradittonally, schools cater to the needs of students at the first 
perspective. Once students begin to engage learning with the third perspective they are less 
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likely to exclusively operate within the l^ehavioral domain again. That is. although students using 
the third perspective may engage In some of the same behaviors as those with other 
perspectives, the cognitive elements of their teaming processes are developed to the point that 
pure surface learning never manifests itself in the same way. 

An exception to this exists when non-traditional students are confronted with the following 
circumstances: 

- the context for learning new Infomiation is very stressful, 

- there is limited or no prior knowledge of the new topic. 

- and/or the students are not Interested, and in fact, are opposed to the informatton In 

such a way that mtegratton of knowledge is impossible. 

The relattonship between cognitive/behavtoral domains and perceptual devetopment of the non- 
traditional student Is brought into clearer focus when examined from the neuropsychotogical 
context discussed Caine and Caine (1991) when elaborating on Paul MacLearfs Triune Brain 
Theory- (1969. 1978). 

TRIUNE BRAIN THEORY" AND THE NON-TRADITIONAL LEARNER'S DEVELOPMENT 

Paul MacLean. (1969. 1978) popuio^ized the notion that the human brain is actually three brains in 
one. MacLean. the former director of the Laboratory of the Brain and Behavtor at the U.S. National 
Institute of Mental Health, seems to believe, as 1 do. that the devetopment of learning patterns 
colnckJes with the growth and reliance on the hierarchfcal structures In the brain. MacLean's 
model, atong with other sintilar models (Ornstein and Thompson. 1984), is based on an 
evohittonary devetopnoent of the brain. 

In the first perspective of the Model of Learning Percepttons and Skills, when students are 
focused on randomly storing facts, they are functioning from the reptilian brain. This small portton 
off the brain tocated at the stem of the brain is concerned primarily with sun/ival twhavfers, such as 
the light or flight instinct." This is of interest to educators because of its automatfcity and its 
resistance to change (Caine and Caine, 1991). The reptilian brain houses our fears and an "us 
versus them." "right versus wrong" mentality. Perry's devetopnriental scheme contains these 
characteristk:s in the first posittons of Duality. Students functtoning from the reptilian brain are 
using their survival instincts, whkJh is to memorize. The reptilian brain functtons ritualistteaHy, 
meaning that if something worths it is likely to be repeated and not changed. Thus, when 
menwizing ^^rtcs" that is getting the facts from the class to the test, students are not likely to 
change their technk)ue of rote memorizatk)n. 

It isnl until the second part of the brain kfcks in that students may realize that there is more to 
learning than merely repetitfously retaining facts. These students have emptoyed the limbfc 
system whtoh houses the emottons. Thus learning becomes more internally grounded as 
awareness about teaming or metacognitton are awakened. The students start to took at the wortd 
around them as they wouM in Perry's devetopment at the posittons of MuKipltoity and Relativism. 
Caine and Caine (1991). in describing MacLean's triune brain nvxlel. point out that the limbto 
system can coordinate both internal and external messages, thus inhibiting the reptilian brain from 
ritualisttoally reacting to fear. Given this, the ritual or habit of rote memorizatton is put askie in Iteu 
of meaningful learning. 

The neocortex, or the "thinking brain." is the outer portton of the brain constituting five-sixths of 
the human brain (Caine and Caine. 1991). Within this portton of the brain, just insWe the 
forehead, is the prefrontal cortex responsibte. neuropsychotogists are finding, for "adaptive 
behavtors." Rather than worthing from "reactive behavtors" of the reptilian brain, the adaptive 
behavtors allow the capacity for togtoal and formal operattonai thinking to increase. When 
functtoning from this larger part of the brain, students can plan, analyze, sequence, and team from 
enxKS (Caine and Caine. 1991). Peny's posittons of Relativism and Commitment to Retetivism are 
recognizabte due to this brain's functton of empathy and compasston. Thus it is in teaming with 
these human and togtoal characteristtos that facts are not seen as raw materials for a "teaming 
machine' whtoh are eventually rendered usetess. but as 'expresstons of what peopte are capabto 
of doing" arKi seen as meaningful and emar>cipatory to the tearr)er. 
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IMPLICATIONS 



The personal meaning-making processes for the non-tradi!tonal at-risk adult learners seem to 
have roots in four issues: 1) the rote of the instnjctor. 2) the rote of time investment, 3) the rite of 
passage beUefs surrounding school, and 4) schooi/non-school teaming. 

First, the rote of the instructor is ctearly important to all the students intervtewed for this study. 
Regardtess of their perceptfon of teaming or their skill tevel, all participants regarded the instructor 
as an information-giver to some degree. The instructor was also seen as being responsibte for 
creating appropriate teaming environments that promote new thinking for the students. Several 
participants nf)entioned being uncomfortable with an instmctor who wouid tell them what was 
wrong with their woric or thinking, but offer no assistance in how to improve or correct it. 
Partteipants felt that it was important for the instructor to treat the teamers as adults, relating 
informatton to real-life experiences. Interestingly, most Informants viewed testing as a necessary 
part of the teaming process, though they had preferences as to whether the tests were objective 
or essay/papers. 

Secondly, the role of the time students perceive they shouU invest m school is indfcative of the 
perceptions the student had about teaming. The students with the first perspective views school 
as a means to an end, thus the tess time and effort spent on school the better, white the students 
with the middte perspective, begin to see that by improving their teaming strategtes more efffctent 
and meaningful studying results. In the third perspective, the teamer teams with such ease that 
time is not a major issue. 

Ctosely related to the third issue of time investment students' beliefs about school as a "rite of 
passage." This issue speaks to students' motivatton and drive, peri^aps even their interest or 
involvement in the courses taken. It seems that students with the first perspective see school as a 
hurdte on the way to getting a better job. The students with the second perspective are more 
likely to hokJ onto the "Protestant work ethte," seetng coUege as a necessary hurdle. Students 
with the third perspective enviskMi coltege as not only a way of gaining a higher degree or a better 
job, but as part of a life-k>ng teaming process. 

Lastly, most comptex is the issue of learning in school and non-school setting. The findings of 
this study prompt questions about how settings both in and out of school promote and/or inhibit 
teaming in its most meaningful way. This gets more complex when conskJering how sclvx)l 
learning may dampen appetites for teaming in everyday Kfe, or more hopefully, how life-tong 
teaming tends itself to deeper levels of teaming in school settings. 
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TRADE-OFFS: SOCIAL INTTERACTION IN ADULT DISTANCE EDUCATION 
Cheryl A. Burkhart-Kriesel. Ph.D. 

ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to explore arKi analyze remote off K^mpus students* perceptions of 
a qualitative case study, seven students were interviewed and observed in the spring of 1992 at 
two different remote sites. During the interpretative analysis classroom social interaction Irade- 
offs** were recognized as a broad underlying theme. It reflected an aspect of this method of 
education, with face-to-face interaction being the "pawn" in the trade. The costs associated with 
classroom social interaction in a remote satellite delivered class included: 1) the loss of 
spontaneous interaction with the instructor, 2) inappropriate classroom behavior by on-site 
students, 3) the exclusion of the student from the on-site and on-campus groups, and 4) isolation 
from the academic program and university. Tne benefits seen by the students were: 1) colleglal 
interaction with the instructor, 2) the opportunity for a high level of involven)ent in the educational 
experience, 3) on-site student camaraderie, and 4) a feeling of affiliation with the "CorpNet" 
program. For the practitioner, the implications of the costs and benefits in satellite delivered 
classroom environments are explored. 

Social interaction in distance education traditionally described a process between the student and 
instructor that was nriediated via con^espondence. Unfoftunately this method of delivery has been 
plagued with problems associated with the adult student's sense of isolation and lack of affiliation 
comributing to drop out rates in conrespondence courses of between 40 to 90 percent (Booth, 
1984; Persons & Catchpole, 1987; Holm, 1988). 

To combat the problems associated wHh slow teacher-student communications, distance 
education has embraced educatiortal technology. Satellite delivery using a one-way video two- 
way audio interactive satellite system has been gaining in interest and popularity. This system 
conges ck>se to replicating a "real classroom" environment for the off^mpus student including 
the availability for increased social interaction. For the off-campus student this new delivery 
method has expanded an avenue for social interaction, both student-to-student and student-to- 
instnictor, within the institutional setting. It is unique because it offers the student and teacher 
the opportunity for immediate social interaction bridging the gap of distance. The enhanced 
opportunity for social interaction is a new phenomenon for distance education that may help lower 
abnonnally high drop out rates. The distance student's sense of isolation and affiliation, which 
have been linked to the slow communk^ation process of traditk>nal correspondence distance 
educatton, may now be altered (Person & Catchpole. 1987). Further exptoration of classroom 
social interactton was needed to discover the off-campus student's interpretation of this 
phenomenon. 

RESEARCH QUESTION 

The primary questton to be answered in this research study was: For an adult student enrolled in 
an off-campus satellite delivered graduate class, how does classroom social interactton effect his 
or her feelings concerning: 

* program partcipatbn? 

* how well they are learning? 

* their social integration with the classroom setting? 
" their integratk)n within the academk: institutk>n? 

A secondary questton was: How can interactcn be used to better meet student needs to: 
" gain a stronger commitment to complete the class? 
^ improve learning? 
" feel more a part of the class? 
^ feel fxwe a part of the program and university? 
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METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 

The exploratory nature of the research questions was the driving force behind the development 
of a qualitative case study of adults enrolled in a satellite delivered (one-way video, two-way audio) 
graduate class organized by the University of Nebraska In the spring of 1992 seven adult 
students were interviewed at two different remote locations, one being an urban worksite arxl the 
other a rural regional educdtk>nal institution. 

METHODS 

The interviews followed the guidelines established by McCracken (1988) for a long ir^terview. 
Following the devek>ped protocol for the students and the instnictor, the inten/iews were tape 
recorded and later transcribed verbatim. After the data had been reviewed and interpretations 
made, written member checks were implemented. Addittonal data were obtained through muHipte 
observattons of the remote and on-site classroom environments where descripttons of the setting 
were recorded on an observatton woricsheet. 

DATA ANALYSIS 

There were three phases of interpretative analysis. In phase one the data were analyzed following 
Strauss and Cort)«n*s (1990) procedures for open coding. After categories were collapsed and 
cases compared exploratory variables emerged under the categories of program participatton, 
learning, social integration, and academic integration. 

In the second phase of analysis the data were reexamined across cases k>oking at both the initial 
and collapsed categories. A broader theme, the informalizatk)n of the classroom environment, 
was proposed through expk>ratory variables that kJentified a different classroom atmosphere at 
the remote sites as a functk>n of the instnjctcr's absence. 

In the third and final phase of analysis the data were again reexamined across the exploratory 
variables and themes klentified in phase one and two. An underlying theme of *1rade-offs** 
emerged. It reflected an aspect of this r^iethod of educatton, with face-to-face interaction being 
the "pawn" in the trade. 

Coding of the interview data was organized by the use of a commercial software computer 
package, the Ethnograph (Sekiel, 1988). designed for qualitative studies. 

CLASSROOM SOCIAL INTERACTION TRADE-OFFS 

Social interaction for the off-campus using satellite delivery was the fundamental pawn in an 
educational situation filled with potential costs and benefits as this student stated: 

I guess one thing you pretty tDuch shoukJ know coming in to this program is that, or you 
shouM krK>w, there are trade-offs. The trade-offs are that irrteraction, that ability to get to 
the teacher, the ability to get informatton when you need it. And what you get in the 
trade-off is the convenience of having things delivered to you and the ability to put 
classes arournl wort(, rather than wotk around classes. I think people who have hao 
trouble with this, have kind of had trout>td with that concept, with those concepts. This 
tsnl a complete win/win situation for you. 

Students experienced costs and benefits related to the impact of social interactton on learning. 
The two 'oask) costs were: 1) the toss of spontaneous interactton with the instructor, and 2) 
inappropriate classroom behavior by on-site students (other students talking wNle the instructor 
was talking) . The key benefits influencing teaming included: 1) collegial interactton with the 
instructor, and 2) the opportunity for a high level of involvenient in the educattonal experience. 
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Students also experienced social interaction costs and benefits toward their feeling a part of the 
group. The primary cost was the exclusion of the student from the on-site and on-campus 
groupe. The major benefit was the on-site student camaraderie. 

Conceming their feelings of being a part of the academic program or university, the cost was the 
student's isolation from the academic program and university and the benefit was a feeling of 
affiliation with the "CorpNer program, a division within the entity administering the distance 
education component of the University of Nebraska. A visual depiction of the trade-offs is found 
in Figure 1« 

The four costs and four benefits in this situalion represented critical trade-offs in classroom social 
interaction for the students in this study. As with all trade-offs, they were individually interpreted 
and "weighed" in the decision-making process. For example, several students mentioned that 
inappropriate on-site ir^eractkni (excessive talking) distracted from learning but the advantages of 
informally sharing infonnation far out weighed the disadvantages. 

However, one student dkl not feel this way. The interactton was so distracting for the student that 
X was onfy seen as a disacVantage. 

In summary, classroom social interaction was perceived by students as having the potential to 
either enhance or detract from their: 1) commitnwnt to corr^ete the class, 2) ability to learn. 3} 
capacity to feel a part of the class group, and 4) capacity to feel a part of the academe program or 
university. 



• loss of spontaneous 
interaction with tiic 
instructor 

• inappropriate classroom 
behavior by on-site 
students 

• exclusion iiroin the on-site 
and on-cain|His group 

• isolation from the acadenuc 
program aiul university 




collegial inteiactiun with the 
uistrucior 

oppuriunity tor a high level ut 
involvement in lite 
educational exi)eiieuce 
on-site student cainaradeiie 
affilialion with !he "C'uip Net" 
piogiam 




FIG. 1 . The Trade-Offs Associated with Social liUeraclion 
in u Remote Suleliilc Delivered Class 
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CONCLUSION 

Social interactfen in Ihis study was seen as a core phenonienon innpacting many aspects of the 
ciassroom environment at a off-campus satellite delivered site. Anythirig t>ehavioral or nr^echanical 
tfiat can be designed to make the communication process easier within the satellite delivered 
class will positively inpact the student's desire to complete the course. 

One of the basic ways social interaction impacted the learning process was through the ability of 
students to gain new information from others that could be applied in the work setting, 
interaction's "darker skie" was also noted when students interacted too much on-site prohibiting 
others from listening to the instructor. This is a situatton unque to the remote classroom 
environment whfch shouW be acknowledged. Instructors can counteract this tendency by calling 
on remote student perkxik^ally by name. The students in this study acknowledged, although 
grudgingly, that this type of increased instructor interactton wouki help keep informal interaction 
to a minimum eliminating the problem of inappropriate exchanges. Students at the same remote 
site play an infkjential role in making the indivkiuai student feel like a part of the class, infornial 
socializing within the group helps form a "bond", making it easier for them to feel a part of the 
class. Fomiaiiy. the students also feel an increase in enjoyment by supporting each other as 
impromptu tutors when questions arise. When the camaraderie is absent and the student is 
alienated, the inability to feel a part of the class can substantially reduce the student's enjoyment. 

For adults in this setting, the social classroom interactton may help to bridge the gap of distance 
for the student, filling a voki created by the absence of the instructor. Because of the many 
benefits to students, opportunities for group settings shouki be encouraged by educattonal 
coordinators involved in distance educatton. 

When it came to the feeling of being apart of the institution, there was a sense of f rustratton and 
loss. The students acknowledged that they dkl not expect to feel a part of the institutton in the 
same way that an on-campus sbident wouki feel, yet in thek* own way they wanted to be inckided. 
If they felt a part of the university, it was the "CorpNer program that provided the link. Their 
affiliation with this entity helped them feel like they were a part of a larger organization. 

There may be a misconceptk>n within the academk; community that adults do not care about 
feeling a p>art of the university. In an kiterview with the kistructor for the course, this opinton was 
expressed. However, extensive research on tradittonal students and more limited research on 
adult students wouU indk:ate that this is not the case. Feelings of being a part of the institutk>n or 
being affiliated have been shown to positively infkjence completton (Allen. 1990). The problem 
may be that instttutk>nai integratton has always been defined automatk:ally by undergraduate 
"standards". What shouki be done is to look at how aduM students, and in this case those living in 
communities away from campus, can still be inckided in university life so that they feel a part of the 
academe institutk)n. 

As an educator it may be easy to take tradittonal ciassroom social interactton for granted. But in a 
satellite delivered class, taking social interactton for granted nr>ight is a mistake. It needs to be 
recognized as a unique phenomena requiring special attentton t>ecause it has the potential to 
enhance or detract from the educattonal experience. The goal of the adult distance educator 
should be to not only acknowledge classroom social interactton's importance txjt to creatively 
facilitate positive student/student and student/instructor communtoatton. 
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HEALTH COMPETENCE AND LEARNER SELF-DIRECTEDNESS: 

A CONGRUENCY MODEL FOR ENHANCING 
TEACHING-LEARNING TRANSACTIONS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 

Andrea Frank, M.S. 

ABSTRACT 

Spear and Mocker's (1984) concept of the organizing circumstance suggests that setf-directed 
learners do not preplan their learning projects. Rather their learning approach is structured 
according to the limited alternatives available in their environnwnt. The restricted number of 
program options offered to aduK consumers of wellness programs frequently imposes just such 
''organizing circumstances." 

To address the needs of learners who wish to make health behavtor changes, the fiekl of health 
education has created two predominant types of educational fomiats. The most common format is 
an intensive, highly-structured, teacher-tead group sesston. At the other end of the spectrum are 
self-help materials whfch might include the pamphlets, books, and home vWeos. 

White organizattons such as hospitals may offer a wide an-ay of lifestyle change programs (weight 
toss, smoking cessatfon. stress management, exercise, etc.). they tend to offer a narrow rar.ge of 
program fonnats. Thus, many teamers cannot choose a format that matches the tevel of self- 
directkjn they desire or whteh is appropriate to their circumstances. Since teamers differ in their 
personal preferences and abilittes to pursue setf-directton in learning, and since health educatton 
teaching methods tend to recognize these differences only in the most rudimentary way. a broad 
zone of incongruence between teamer needs and teaching practice can result which may then 
undermine the health education process. 

It is therefore desirable to assess teamer readiness for setf-directton in health behavtor change, 
and to recognize the importance of congruence in these teaching-learning transactfons. A 
congruency model is proposed in whtoh readiness for self-directton in health teaming (RSDHL) is 
detemiined by the sum of leamer self directedness (LSD) as a personality trait and health 
competence (HC). Health competence for the purposes of this model consists of an internal 
health tocus of control (IHLOC) combined with context specifto self-efficacy (SE). The challenge 
of linking this theorettoal model to practtoe is addressed. 

RSDHL s LSD ♦ HC (IHLOC ♦ SE) 



IfsJTRODUCTION 

Self-help is the stated method of chotoe for most adults making vokjntary health behavior 
changes. In general, a preference for self-help seems to indtoate a desire for minimal teacher 
contact and unsupervised directton. For exampte. approximately half of pregnant women studted 
prefen-ed books, media or themselves as their first source of infonnatton about pregnancy 
(Aaronson, 1988). In another nattonwide study of smokers, only 35% preferred a group program 
with a leader white 62% prefen-ed a self help approach (Spoth. 1991). 
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Despite learner preferences for self-direction, professionals involved in health education tend to 
favor teacher dominated methods, Levanthal (1984) states that niany pfx>gram$ roly heavily on a 
therapist and do not adequately teach self regulation skills. For example, one study indicated that 
only a minority of mental health and medical professionals regularly use self-help books as an 
integral part of patient educatk>n. (Starker, 1986). Furthermore, the most common educattonal 
Inten/entfon used in worksite health pcomotfon programs is the group program. (Schwartz. 1987). 
This broad band of incongruence between what learners want and what programs provkle is 
probiematto. Such teaching-learning mismatches imply not only that the learner may require 
mort latitude for seM-diredfon than the process permits, but also creates the possibility that the 
learner might require test latitude and more structure or dtrectedness than a teaching-leaming 
transactton pennlts. In terms of changing health behavtor Leventha! (1984) notes that while 
fonnal training may be unnecessary for some indivkJuals, it may be Insufffcient for others, and Turk 
and Meichenbaum (1987) suggest that some learners may not have the skills, resources, 
temperament or outlook to help themselves while others may be too self-suffk^ient and 
independent to join a group, resenting and actively resisting any suggestions to do so. 

The inrpact of teaching-learning mismatches on learning achievement has been denx>nstrated. In 
one study subjects in a quit snrx>king program indk^ted their preferences for the degree of 
stmcture, leader directiveness and control they desired. Subjects who received the program they 
prefen^ed were more successful than those who were mismatched. (Leite, 1979). Studies in 
preventive dentistry also noted that discrepancy between patient and dentist preferences and 
expectations was related to a decrease in patient compliance with preventive health 
recommendattons. (Levanthal, 1984). Since discrepant teaching-learning approaches seem to 
undermine the learning process, creating congruency between the teaching approach and the 
learner's readiness to engage in seK directed health behavtor change is important. 

C0f4GRUENCY MODEL COMPONENTS 

The congmency nrKXtel posits several factors contributing to readiness for self directed health 
behavtor change: learner seH directedness and health competence. Health competence for 
purposes of this model consists of an internal health tocus of control combined with situatton 
specifto percepttons of self efftoacy. 

LEARNER SELF-DIRECTEDNESS (LSD) 

Psychotogtoal self -directedness is necessary for self -directed learning. (Long. 1990), According 
to Brockett and Hiemstra (1991), learner self -directedness emphasizes the personality 
characteristtos of the learner and is related to the learner's desire or preference for assuming 
responsibility for learning. This contrasts with self-directed learning as an instructtonal process in 
which the learner has primary responsibility for planning, implementing and evakjating the learning 
experience. Brockett and Hiemstra explain that optimal learning condittons resuK when there is a 
congruence t>etween learner self directton and the extent to whk^h self directed learning is 
possible in a given situatton. Congruency enhances success and incongmency fmstrates it. This 
congruency model proposes that a trait for learner self directton woukJ predispose one to self- 
directed informatton seeking and skill-buikling. 

HEALTH LOCUS OF CONTROL (HLOC) 

In the aduR educatton literature, findings on the relattonship between tocus of control and learner 
seK-directedness are contradictory; thus no definitive statenients about those relattonshtpe can 
be made. (Caffan^ella and O'Donnell. 1987). However, the health educatton literature sheds more 
light on the relattonship. Many studies have shown that those with an internal tocus of control are 
more likely to engage in behavtors that facilitate phystoal wel(-t>eir)g. and that it may be useful to 
taitor treatnients to indtvtoual differences in tocus of control. (Wallston and Wallston. 1978). For 
example, weight toss parttoipants were more successful when the program format was oornpatible 
with their HLOC (Wallston, et al, 1976) and a study of smoking cessatton program parttoipants 
ytotoed similar results (Marotta. 1983). 
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SELF EFFICACY 

Self-efficacy is the conviction that one can suocessfuHy execute a given outcome. (Bandura, et. 
al., 1977). In the context of heaKh t)ehavior It would apply to specific situations which reflected a 
learner's confidence that he or she could quit smoking, lose weight, maintain an exercise 
program, manage stress, etc. Self-efficacy scores reliably discriminate smokers from nonsmokers 
and recent quitters from tong term quitters. (Schwartz. 1987). People who entertain doubts 
about their abilities seem to slacken their efforts in the face of difficulties, while those with strong 
self efficacy exert greater effort. (Marlatt. 1985) Together, seK effk^acy and an internal health 
tocus of control provkie learners with a sense of health competence. When teamei^ are both 
committed and confkJent, they can be relatively self-directing. However, teacher support is 
indicated when there is a lack of commitment to the goals or a lack of confidence in the learner's 
ability to accomplish them. (Pratt, 1988). 

THE CONGRUENCY MODEL 

The congruency nrxxlel is a combinatk)n of two main effects: learner self directedness and health 
competence. The combined force of these effects provides the teacher with an indk^ation of the 
learner's readiness for self-directed health behavtor change. Teaching-approaches can then be 
designed for congruence. 

Two chief assumptk>ns underiie the congruency model. First, it is assumed that learners are 
vokjntarily taking actton to change their health behavtor. Second, tt assumes that situatton 
specifk% is taken into account in detemDining health competence. For example, an overweight 
smoker might have high health competence in relatton to undertaking a smoking cessatton 
attempt, but k)w health competence in reiatton to weight reductton. 

The congniency model proposes a 3 x 3 grid of learner self directedness by health competence. 
In any case where health competence is low, regardless of degree of learner seM directedness, it 
is proposed that self directed approaches woukl be incongruent V/^ith learner needs. Likewise, 
regardless ot thd degree of health competence, seK directed approaches woukj be incompatible 
with leamer needs when learner self directedness is tow. These areas are indcated by a within 
the grid cells. Where heaKh competence and leamer self directedness are eHher medium or high, 
compatibility between self directed teaching approaches and learner needs wouki be high. 
These areas are indcated with a within the grid cells. Learners who rank high in both self 
directedness and health competence represent the pinnacle of congruence, and are most likely 
to ntake successful health behavtor changes with skeletal or no teacher assistance. This area of 
the grid is indicated by a "++" within the grW cell. The model appears on the foHowing page and 
can be sumniarized by the foltowing fomwla: RSDHL = LSD + HC (IHLOC + SE) - (where 
readiness for self directed health learning « leamer self directedness + health competence, and 
where health competence is the sum of kitemal health kx:us of control plus self effcacy). 

MODEL IMPLICATIONS AND CONCLUSION 

More than a decade ago recommendatk>ns were made to conduct research on congruency 
between teaching-learning transacttons and kxxis of control. It was advocated that conr)parisons 
should be made between approaches where internals would be enrolled in more independent, 
self-regulated programs and externals would receive wore support from others. (Phares. 1976) 
Shortly thereafter health educators were urged to begin taitoring their programs to learners' 
generalized expectancies regarding kxxjs of control. In such a program, an kitemal orientatfon 
would involve more choces and wore emphasis on indivWual responsibility. Externally oriented 
progranris might stress reliance on social support systems and the importance to the mdivkJuai of 
compliance with health professk>nars instructtons. (Wallston and Wallston, 1978). 
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A major challenge presented by the model is to adapt teaching methods to fit along a continuum 
of self direction. Self-direction is increasingly being viewed as an attribute that may be present in 
varying degrees. In practice, this suggests educators can adapt their strategies to the different 
levels of self-direction preferences learners exhibit in various situations. This would create a 
teacher-leamer control continuum with varying levels of independence. (Candy, 1991 ). 

The Purdue Stepped Model of Health Promotion and Disease Prevention (Black, et al., 1985) 
presents one such scenario. It proposes five levels of progrannTiing, ranging from minimal 
Intervention, to bibliotherapy or CAI. phone counseling, group health education, and individual 
counseling. With the Purdue model, the level of instruction the learner receives is based upon 
cost and there is no determination of learner needs or congruency of teaching-learning 
approaches. 

The congruency model seeks to reniedy this jxoblem by assessing learner self directedness and 
health competence. A variety of instruments exist to facilitate this process. Leamer setf- 
directedness might be measured in a pre-program assessnrient by the Oddi Continuing Learning 
Inventory (Oddi, et. al., 1990). Among the tools available to measure health k)cus of control are 
the MHLOC scale (Cassey, 1992), and a variety of addittonal r situatton specifk) k>cus of control 
tools to measure exercise LOC (htoland, 1981), akX)hol LOC(Johnson & Reszka, 1986), and 
preriatal LOC, utilizing the Fetal Locus of Control Scale (Labs & Wurtele, 1986). Self efficacy is 
more diffk^ult to measure because it is a situation specific trait that may differ by magnitude, 
generality or strength. (Bandura, et al, 1977). However, the recent development of Task- 
Associated SeK-Perception Charting (TASC) shows great promise for adaptability to a variety of 
situations and constnicts, such as self efffcacy, outconrw expectancy, etc. (Kingery, et. al. 1992). 

The possibility of tracking learners by program congruence based upon pre-screening measures 
presents some additional dilemmas. What will happen if a leamer appears to be a jxor candkiate 
for a seH-help program but is quite insistent upon enrolling in the program anyway? Detennining 
what instnjment values correlate to the tow, medium and high 3x3 grid boxes also needs to be 
addressed. 

In conckJSton, Green et al. (1980) remind us that many practittoners tose sight of the fact that an 
educattonal method is only as effective as its appropriate application. Ideally, a perfect fit should 
exist between a learner's and teacher's goals, between the strategies and resources offered by 
the other, and between the criteria of attainment which each finds acceptable. (Moore, 1986). 
The Congruency Model is one attempt to strike such a balance. 
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INCIDENTAL LEARNING BY ADULTS IN A NONTRADITIONAL 
DEGREE PROGRAM: A CASE STUDY 

CraigA. Mealman 

ABSTRACT 

The study sought to address two questions: (1) What was the nature of studenfs incidental 
learning? (2) What role did incidental learning play in students* experience in the nontraditional 
aduK degree completion program? Using a naturalistic research design, the researcher attempted 
to understand the phenomena from the student*s perspective. One important finding was that 
students did not make distinctions between incidental and intentional or formal learning. 
Secondly, incidental and intentional learning played equally important roles in their overall 
experience. The program design seemed to foster a great deal of incidental learning by including 
instructional and learning activities such as small-group interaction in class, course assignments 
v^isch had a degree of flextoility, listening to stories related by peers, applying learning in work and 
personal contexts, instructor facilitated large group discussions, and applied research 
assignments. Facilitators and program devetopers need to consider the ramifications of applying 
certain adult education principles. One area which deserves attention is the assessment of 
learning, since irx^idental teaming is rarely assessed and included in the evaluation of students' 
overall leamir)g. 

INTRODUCTION 

As a facilitator in an adult degree program, this researcher obsen/ed students learning things 
which were not part of the planned curriculum. Many of these learning outcomes seemed to be 
significant to students and usually evoked a trenr>endous amount of enthusiasm. As a result of 
repeated observattons such as this, the researcher deckled to reflect upon his own learning in 
formal contexts; the researcher concluded that, indeed, he too had often leamed many things of 
great vakje in additk>n to the stated co«jrse objectives. Out of both personal and professk>nal 
experience came a passionate desire to pursue further research. This paper describes a research 
study conducted whk:h attempts to vnore fully understand incidental learning. 

BACKGROUND LITERATURE 

Several adult educators have addressed incidental teaming in the literature, but the researcher 
could not kx^te any research on kKidental leaming in adult degree programs. 

BrookfiekJ (1986) shed some light on this subject by stating, "the attainment of prevtously 
established objectives is the primary criterk>n for judging the program's worth. Therefore, 
unplanned, serendipitous leaming outcomes are relegated to secondary importance* (p. 217). 
However, Jones (1982) suggested that the unintended oonsequertces of a leaming situation are 
often more important to the learner than the original objectives whk^h receive primary attention. 
Lastly, Apps (1978) captured many kleas whk:h were at the heart of this research: 

Often overiooked is the leaming that is not planned, whk:h we call inckiental 
leaming... Inckiental learning usually occurs when we are involved in planned 
leaming. We learn tNngs in additk>n to what has been planned. Unfortunately 
our society has not recognized the importance of incidental leaming; in fact it has 
either ignored it, on the one hand, or totally discounted it, on the other. Many 
persons are ot the attitude that unless learmng is planned, that is you set out to 
leam some specifk: thing, you really haveni learned anythir)g.(p. 3) 

DEFINITION 

Fodor (1983) offered these definitk)ns: "a natural and indivkJual response to the teaming 
experience as a whole; learning not intended as part of a course" (p. 4); leaming that "included 
skills, attitudes, and infomruition whk)h the partk^ipants did not intend to acquire from the course, 
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but nevertheless did learn* (p. 10). The researcher defined incidental teaming as planned, 
unplanned and unanticipated learning outcomes not identified as part of the formal cuniculum that 
students obtain while participating in the program. 

RESEARCH FCXJUS 

Two general and seven soecific questions (which are discussed under findings) guided this 
inquiry and served as the primary focus: What is the nature of the incidental learning experienced 
by students pursuing the bachelor's degree in a nontraditional degree program? And what role 
did if)cidental teaming play in the dudents* experience in the program? 

RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODS 

One primary objective of this study was to understand a phenonwnon from the perspecfr-9 of the 
student. Merrlam and Simpson (1984) stated that "ethnographic techniques are the - Ahods 
researchers use to uncover the social order and meaning a setting or situation has for the people 
actually participating in if (p. 91). The researcher used many of the procedures described by 
Lincoln and Guba (1985), especially those found in chapters 9 and 11 of their book, Naturaiistic 
Inquiry . 

A case study approach was used to study a cohort of 19 adult students enrolled in an 
undergraduate degree completion program. One mode of triangulation, different nf)ethods, was 
employed which included: (1) Interviewing 15 of the 19 students, (2) Analyzing students* teaming 
journal entrtes, and (3) participant/observation of about six months of four hour class sessions 
which included five courses. 

Research data collection and analysis occun^ed on an on-^ing basis during three phases of 
study: (1) Orientation and Overview, (2) Focused Exploration, (3) Member Check. 
Trustworthiness was established by carrying out the following processes: Prolonged 
Engagement; Triangulatton; Negative Case Analysis; Referential Adequacy Materials; Meniber 
Checks; Thk* Description; Audit Trail; Peer Debriefing; Reftexive Journal. 

CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES 

INSTITUTION AND PROGRAM 

The study was conducted in a private. Type IIA, institution that primarily sen/es adutt students in a 
major metropolitan area. The Bachelor's Degree Comptetion Program was devetoped especially 
for the wori^ing adult student and is one of 65 similar programs at private colleges in the United 
States. Eleven courses and a research project, totaling 48 quarter hours were offered 
sequentially in the Management concentratton. Clusters of students enfx>ll and take the entire 
sequence of courses together. About 90% of the students are emptoyed full time; the mean age 
is about 37 with 60% women. 

SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF RESULTS 

The researcher determined that the dichotomy between incidental learning and intentional or 
formal teaming cannot be maintained for adult students enrolled in this cluster group. Students 
did not make distinctions which would support the categorizing of teaming outcomes into 
incidental and formal or planned by the institution or instructor. Students did not perceive 
incidental tearnir)g as noi part of the curriculum. From students' perspectives a rope nfx>re 
accurately represents their teaming. The strands comprising the rope (experience in the program, 
formal teaming, incidental learning, previous learning, personal life, and current woik experience) 
were tightly woven, being integrated ar>d interacting with each other. 
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DISCUSSION OF RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

Research Question 1 states: What are the irx:klental learning outcomes for the student? 

1 . Students gained competence with regard to leaming-how-to-leam. The following were 
iUustrations of leaming-how-to-leam skill and knowledge whk^ emerged from the results. 

a. Partcipants reported increased abilities to learn from each other, from the instmctor 

and from other resource people. Students developed strategies to learn from 
varied instnjctk>nal activities such as small group discusstons, student 
presentations, stmctured group activities and instaictor facilitated discussions. 

b. Students figured out how to fit this form of educatton into their life patterns. 

c. Students developed more understanding about how they learn and became more 

open to opportunities for learning. 

2. Students learned about each others* organizattons: what jobs others hekj, the kinds of 
problems experienced at their peers* organizations and the ways peers handled those problems, 
and the product or servk^e provUed by peers* organizations. Partk^ipants learned from peers* 
stories that were about specifk: woric situatk>ns. 

3. Students; increased self-knowledge in areas such as self-awareness and better time 
nrianagement. 

4. Students came to vakie We-k>ng learning. For wxampie, they have increased desirtr to read a 
variety of material; they are more likely to use research skills in future deciston making situatk>ns; 
and they have goals to take additkHial courses, some of whk:h lead to advanced degrees. 

5. Students polished such life skills as writing, presenting oneself or one's kleas, and relating to 
others. 

6. Students reported devetoping seK-confklence. 

7. Students reported learning certain content whk:h was more specifte to the courses. For 
example, they learned many details about each other's organizattons in the ''organizatk>nal 
Analysis** course. 

8. Students discussed their feelings associated with being involved in the program. The affective 
nature of learning was displayed, and it was apparent that feelings were an important part of their 
learning. 

9. Students demonstrated that they understood many of th^ learning processes (and their 
involvement in those processes) associated with experiential education and experiential learning. 

10. Students pui*sued kitosyncratc topes, and students expanded on cunicukjm in idtosyncratc 
ways. 

Research Questton 2 states: What fornis or types of activities stimulate or are associated with 
iTKkiental learning? 

1 . It seemed that small-group activities provided especially rich opportunities for inckjental 
learning. Students reported that th^y feK free to pursue discusstons whch were relevant to them 
but not necessarily about the task whk:h had been assigned by the instnictor. 

2. It also appeared that facilitator-led discusstons. where indivkkial exarr^les were encouraged to 
be shared with the dass. increased inckiental learning possibilities. 

3. Another variable whk:h seemed to foster incidental learning was the climate that the facilitator 
devetoped. She encouraged students to bring in relevant printed material to share with 
classmates. 
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4. The research project which required extensive library/research work seemed to be related to 
students' becoming aware of interesting incidenlal material that they planned to pursue later, 

5. The development of leamlng-how-to-leam skUts and knowledge was fostered by the significant 
degree of responsibil^ placed with the students for their own learning. 

6. Rnally. the stnjcture of the program which allowed students to individualize class assignments 
(with instructor gukJance) and api3ly them to their personal and professtonal lives seemed to 
provide students with opportunities for incidental teaming. 

Research Question 3 States: What role do peers play in incidentai learning? 

It seemed that interactton with fellow classmates greatly influenced incidental teaming. For 
exampte. participants often discussed how listening to each others' stories about life and work 
situations had been an important part of their own teaming. 

Research Question 4 States: What is the relative importance of incidentally teamed material for the 
student? 

Since students had difficulty separating the formal from the incktentaily teamed material, it was 
difficult to fully address this question. However, rrwst students refen-ed to one important aspect 
of the program (if not the most important thing) was the experience of other students and what 
they teamed from their peers. 

Research Question 5 States: In what ways do the instructor's expectations and behavior impact 
incidental teaming? 

It seemed that the instructor's valuing of incidental learning was related to the amount of it 
experienced by her students. For exampte. the extent to which the instructor was ftextote with 
course assignments which aUowed students to pursue questions and inquiry which captured their 
attention may have fostered or at teast not discouraged incklental teaming. Also, the instmctional 
activities that the facilitator selected to use. and the execution of those, seemed to impact 
incidental teaming possibilittes. And how much the instmctor deviated from the stated objectives 
or curriculum was reteted to the amount of incidental teaming experienced by students. 

Research Question 6 States: How does the course content influence the type of incklental 
teaming? 

There was some evidence that course content did influence certain type of incidental learning 
experienced by students. It was likely that students' woukl experience course specific incktentai 
teaming, that certain outcomes were more likely to occur as a result of being in one course rather 
than another. 

Research Question 7 States: What are the barriers to incidental teaming? 

One bamer was the amount of time availabte for students to do the required assignments. 
Students had very limited time for class-related activities. They tended to focus on the course 
assignments, and they reported consciously trying not to get off on tangents or sktetracked. 
Another barrier to teaming incidentalhy during small groups could be the extent to whfch members 
of those groups influenced the group to either focus or not focus on the partkxilar task assigned 
to the extent of cutting off. perhaps potentially fruitful but nonetheless, seemingly io-etevant 
comments from peers. 
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CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 
Program Development and Assessment 

It seems that the early program designers, who conceived of this form of adult degree completion 
program, unintentionally developed a program with features which encourages a great deal of 
incidental learning. Program developers or faculty who are creating cuniculums may want to 
consider the impact that certain learning activities and climate, or learning culture, have on the 
learning outcomes that are typically realized by students. Also, there are implications for 
assessment of learning. Are only the formal, traditional objectives measured for level of attainment 
or is the curriculum expanded to include what this research has categorized as incidental? 
Measurement of learning outcomes may be wore complex if one develops methods to measure 
incidental teaming, especially if those outcomes comprise a significant portion of all teaming in 
those courses. 

There probably is a relationship between the course content the program purpose, and type of 
adult education program that would account for differences in expected incidental teaming 
outcomes. Program planners could assess the extent which incidental teaming is desirabte within 
an educatioruil format. Adult students wiH, no doubt. Continue to team material which is incidental, 
but course structure could produce barriers which may limit certain types of incidental teaming, tt 
seems to this author that as more educators emptoy the variety of "aduk education practices" the 
likelihood of significant incidental teaming occurring is great. Therefore. It is advised, so as to not 
frustrate students with inconsistent messages, that educators carefully consider the 
consequences of certain program features. 

Facilitating or Teaching 

Brcx>kfteld (1986) stated: 

Arguably, the most exciting. merrwraWe. and profound nroments in teaming are 
those in which individuals stumble into insights and perceptions of which they 
had previously been aware. Such monients can rarely be planned beforehand in 
precise terms, though the facilitator can encourage a teaming group culture that 
will makB the likelihood of such moments occumng much stronger, (p. 220) 

To what extent do facilitators of aduH teaming, as recommended by BrookfiekJ. seek to devetop or 
foster a climate or culture where incktental teaming is likely to occur? He argues, and this author 
concurs, that both adult educators and adult teamers shouW not perceive incidental teaming as 
less valkJ than prevkxjsly specifted teaming outcomes. A result. BrookftekJ stated, is that such 
dismissal, "may btock off fruitful avenues of inteltectual exptoratton and act against partfcipants 
making meaningful connecttens between teaming activities and their own experience" (p. 220). 
Another noted adult educator. Knowtes (1980) (emptoying the use to learning contracts) 
encouraged ongoing negotiatten with students about teaming objectives, in part as a result of 
unantfcipated teaming outcomes, strategtes or resources whfch might become known during the 
course of study. Other aduK educatten teaders advocate for the use of certain practtees with adult 
teamers. This author raises one ooncem. Certain practices have merit and are attractive; however, 
one needs to understand the practtee from the student's frame of reference. 

This researcher suggests (in fairness to the partfcipants) that the educator needs to be prepared 
to address, during the introduction/orientation, assessment and evaluatton phases of formal 
teaming, the full ramiffcattens of establisNng a climate conducive to incidental learning. WouW it 
seem fair to assess and evahjate only the pre-determined objectives, for instance? If, as Jarvis 
(1987) suggested, certain incktental learning outcomes may remain unknown or at the 
preconsctous tevel, what responsibility does an adult educator have in helping to bring those 
teaming outcomes into a consctous tevel (periiaps through critfcal reftection and other strategtes). 
Therefore, students coukJ critically analyze that material and couki artkxiiate it for the purpose of 
both self and instructor assessment arKi evakiation? 
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TEACHING FOR HIGHER LEVEL COGNITION IN ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Lany E. MiHer 

ABSTRACT 

The goal of many adult education programs is to encourage the teamer to be able to solve their 
own problems or be wise decision makers. These processes would call for higher level cognition 
or cntical.thinking abilities. Do aduK education instojctional progranr^ really teach learners to think 
at these higher levels of cognitton? On Bkx>m*s hierarchy, adult educators intended, on the 
average, to teach at the applk:atk>n level, but actual instructton tended to be higher than 
intended. Teachers with preparation in andragogy intended to teach at k)wer levels, but actually 
taught at higher levels than intended. Less experienced teachers intended and actually delivered 
instruction at higher levels than more experienced teachers. Higher levels of cognition were not 
frequently used. 

INTRODUCTION 

WorV in America has evolved into new organizattonal stmctures whch are extremely flatted to 
aitow for greater scope of interactton and collaboratk>n among wori^ers having diverse functions 
and backgrounds. In order to face such frequent and dramatk; wortc and life changes, people 
need to be able to detect, understand, and resolve unfamiliar problems. Doing so requires 
continued learning throughout life and using skills and knowledge flexibly. Tfiese challenges are 
heightening the importance of well-devek>ped cognitive capacities at all organizattonal levels 
(Thomas. 1992). 

Bloom et al. (1956) proposed a hierarchy for the cognitive domain of teaming which represented a 
continuum from (the simple) knowledge through comprehenston. applicatton. analysis, synthesis 
and evaluation (the complex), and many have defined higher order cognitfon and critfcal thinking 
as the upper four more complex areas. The questton posed by this research is what are the levels 
at whch we are teaching aduHs? SpecificaUy. the objectives were to describe the levels at which 
adult instructors intend to teach and actually teach, and to use selected student and teacher 
personotogical characteristk:s to attempt to explain any variability in the intended and actual levels 
of cognitk)n. 

While much research has been conducted in cognitive psychotogy, a paucity of studies existed 
related to aduK educatton. The outcomes coukj have importance for adult educators because 
even if our content is tachnicaliy correct and appropriate but aduK educators are teaching at tower 
levels of cognitton then they wouW not be preparing adults to function in the curent wortc place. 
Educators need to reflect higher levels of cognition in their objectives, teaching activities, and 
evaluatk)n methods to improve leamirx) and utility of the instructton. 

BODY OF PAPER 

TWs paper synthesizes four research studies, conducted over five years, and exanrwnes adult 
education programs in agriculture and vocattonal education as delivered by three primary adult 
educatton agencies: extenston. secondary vocational programs, and agribusiness. Each 
investigatton was a descriptive study and ranged from surveys to ex post facto research with 
reliable and valid instruments and appropriate designs used. Descriptive. reiatk>nal and inferential 
statisttos were used to sunrvnarize and interpret the results. The primary variables investigated 
were "intended level of cognition " as measured by examination of lesson planning or Interviews 
related to objectives of instructton. and "actual level of cognitton," as nwasured by analysis of the 
actual instnjctfen. Antecedent variables inckjded personotogical characteristtos of the leanf>ers 
and the teachers whtoh were used to help explain any variability in the primary variabtos. 
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Miller & Kilinoja (1992) found that participants perceived that their achievement was relatively high 
and they had a positive attitude toward the content taught in the classes, txit rated their resources 
for using the content and other outside influences asuiefermqts to using the knowledge. 
Participants on(y reported "some use" for what they had been tabght. Teachers intended to 
teach, on the average, at the "application" level of cognition, Ixjt th^ actual level of instmction 
averaged near the "analysis" level. Only one class reached the "synthesis" level of cognition, 
several reached the "analysis" level but often skipped the applk^tton level. 

Kitinoja & MiHer (1989) reported the actual level of cognitk>n at whk:h instructton was delivered 
averaged higher than the reported intended level. "Use" of the instructtonal content was featured 
during teaching with liberal application of slides, video tapes and brochures. They found learners 
were relatively positive atx>ut their prtor leaming experiences, about their attitude toward 
innovator, and felt need indtoating they were favorably disposed toward leaming. Participants 
indcated tu^^y perceived that they had learned, and had a positive attitude toward the tnstructton 
and the innov^^tk>n offered. Learner partk:ipatk>n in instructtonal session tended to be high in 
Extenston, secondary agriculture and agribusiness classes except for the very specialized 
courses in pesttokle appiicatton. Highest levels of "use" of the innovatk>ns were reported for the 
more typical productton agriculture instructional areas with k)we8t levels in computerized record 
keeping and analysis programs whk)h wouU require the use of expensive computer hardware and 
software. 

Bhardwaj & Miller (1990) found that Extension agents (teachers) had a positive attitude toward the 
use of educaltonal objectives, saw their use wore for evaluatk>n than lesson planning, and those 
agents with more positive attitudes tended to plan to teach at higher levels of oognitton. Bhardwa) 
(1989) reported that agents with nriany administrative and other duties tended to have tower 
attitudes that those without such duties, and those agents who made greater use of resource 
persons tended to have tower attitudes and taught at tower levels of cognitton. Older and more 
experienced agents had more positive attitudes toward using objectives in program planning than 
younger and less experienced agents. Agents with pedagogtoal/andragogtoal training tended to 
have more positive attitudes than agents without, but tended to intend to teach at tower tovels of 
cognition. Extension programs were planned for higher levels of cognitton above just rote 
memory. 

Miller & Ismail (1993) compared county agents with state specialist (university emptoyees) 
Extenston personnel. Agents and specialists intended to teach primarily at the comprehenston 
and appltoatton levels, but actually taught at the analysis, synthesis and evaluatton levels. 
Specialists intended to teach at higher levels than agents, but actually delivered at tower levels 
than intended; while agents delivered at higher tovels than intended. Less expertonced agents 
and specialists delivered instmctton at higher levels than more experienced personnel. State 
specialists with greater proporttons of research and resident instrxictton responsibilities terxied to 
teach at tower levels than those with tosser proporttons. Agents with greater adminis trative and 
other Extenston responsibilities tended to teach at tower levels than those with lesser outside 
responsibilities. Specialists and agents with techntoal agriculture degrees intended to teach at 
higher tovels of cognitton than those with educatton or social science degrees, but dkJ not deliver 
the actual instnjctton at signiftoantly higher tovels (Ismail, 1992). 
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Squire & Miller (1993) found that adult educators in vocational programs in Central Ohio intended 
to teach and evaluate at the analysis and synthesis levels of cognition. Those teachers who had 
participated in seminars or workshops on using educational objectives, which should include 
consideration of levels of cognition, tended to use them in program planning, in teaching and in 
student evaluation. Most teachers indicated that they had studied the use of educational 
objectives in their teacher certification program, but saw less use for such objectives in the 
teaching function than in the planning or evaluation functions. Teachers perceived that they were 
not stakeholders in designing the vocational education programs. They indicated they were not 
satisfied with the cunrent status of aduM vocational education programs, but were optimistic about 
the future of such programs. Some teachers did not prepare any lesson plans to guide the 
instructional process. Recomnriendations were made for teacher educators and supen/isory 
personnel to begin to design preservice and inservice programs to prepare teachers to teach at 
higher levels of cognition. 

CONCLUSION 

These findings brought to light varied information by group and type of program which has 
impiications for practitioners, aduR teacher trainers, and program planners in aduK education. The 
intended levels of cognition of the teachers studied tended to average at the application level. 
The teachers tended to actually deliver instruction at higher levels of cognition than they had 
planned, however, and were often at the analysis or synthesis levels. Teachers who had received 
fonnal training in andragogy tended to intend to teach at lower levels of cognition than those 
without such training, but actually delivered instmction at higher levels of cognition. Less 
experienced teachers intended and actually delivered instmction at higher levels of cognition 
than teachers with mor€) experience. 

Application of these findings wMI have implications for the group studied and pertiaps may be 
indicative of, or generaiizable to, other adult education programs and teachers. If so, then 
teachers need to adjust the level of cognition of objectives, methods of teachir)g and evaluation 
methods used in their instmctional programs to accommodate higher levels of cognition. 
Findings would indicate that more experienced teachers may become less concerned with 
preparing for and actually teaching; thus, resulting in less higher level cognitive activities. 
Although one could not prescribe an ideal level of cognitive activity for a given lesson topic, the 
results seem to indicate that higher levels of cognition should be planned for and included in the 
actual teaching methods. To ameliorate this situation, inservice activities should be considered to 
affect the necessary changes. 

Those who prepare teachers of adults through presen/ice and inservice education should also t>e 
cognizant of these results because teachers with such preparation planned for lower levels of 
cognition than those without such preparation. One might argue, however, that these might be 
more realistic objectives for a given audience. Ainx)st no actual instniction was delivered at the 
evaluation and very little at the synthesis level. These results would imply that the cognitive 
abilities developed through the aduK education programs were less than those needed in the 
current work place. Henderson (1988) noted that aduK education programs in agriculture must 
use the technical content to devetop problem solving and critical thinking abilities in participants, 
but these results do not provkle evidence that adult educators are adequately attempting to 
develop higher order cognition. 

Teacher educators and program administrators would do well to begin to assess their preservice 
and inservice programs related to teaching for higher level cognition. More is being learned all 
the time from cognitive psychok>gy whk^h can be applied to adult and educatk)n and help 
prepared a more 'learned' adult ready to solve problems of the real worid and add to our 
theoretical bases. 
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AN ETHNOGRAPHIC ACTION RESEARCH STUDY: UNDERGRADUATE ADULT LEARNERS' 
PERSPECTIVE ON THE LEARNING PROCESS 

Beth N. Pike, Ed,D, 

ABSTRACT 

As learning processes wore combined with content, small groups of adult learners were obsenred 
by their instax;tOf in an undergraduate Education course at the Unrversity of Missouri-St. Louis, 
The Investigator began the qualitative study with four foreshadowing issues: 1) By participating in 
teaming activities, what could the individuals discover about themselves, authority relationships, 
and the complex team teaming process (Knowtes, 1975) in a nonautboritarian teaming situation? 
(Lindeman. 1926a)? 2) What competencies should aduK teamers acquire in order to generate 
practical meaning from theoretical iX)urse Information (Schon. 3) How could some cognitive 
dissonance of participants be resolved while practicing a planned learning model that differed 
from more traditional instructional models encouraged within the institutional environment 
(Festinger, 1957; Peny, 1977)? 4) What ctessroom processes impede or enable the instojctor to 
use consistently person-centered instojctional techniques while addressing the mission of the 
university? These tentative guidelines emerged from the study: 1) Self-critical refteclive facilitation 
will enabte teamers to become more proactive and responsibte teamers; 2) A comprehensive and 
collaborative peer evaluation process lias a supportive and transformative iofiuence upon teaming 
processes; 3) Institutional constraints can function as constructive components of the 
professional development process of the investigator; and, 4) Many proactive classroom 
teadership competencies emerge during evolving team teaming processes. ImpJications for 
further research are suggested. 

INTRODUCTION 

Adults experience unique teaming processes when the instructors intent is to help them 
beconr>e more responsibte for teaming how to team in a student-centered environment" was the 
latent agenda of this inductive inquiry. Attbough many adult tearners shared information easily 
with the instojctor and peers when interactive exercises were combined with some tecture, others 
were more passive even when the group was divided into small heterogeneous problem-solving 
subunits or learning teams. The learners near the end of the semester, however, who reported 
some discomfort during the beginning phases of the semester, mentioned some personal 
satisfaction, a sense of unexpected academic accomplishment, and a desire to repeat the 
cooperative experience. 

This systematic teaming process or learning system, described in adult education literature 
(Mezirow, 1985; Perry. 1977; Smith, R., 1982), was observed in sections of an undergraduate 
education course. The course was taught three years at the University of Missouri-St. Louis by 
the investigator of this study. 

SUMMARY OF THE PROBLEM 

While studies of the process of individual change in the adult education literature have been 
based on graduates, respondents for this study were undergraduates of an education course 
entitled Educational Foundations. The School in Contemporary Soctety. The problem of the 
study was as follows: How may the adult participants gain long-tenn benefit from the instajction of 
theoretioaP4:}ormation within the institutional context? 
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POPULATION AND SAMPLE 

For three years, teams of aduft learners were observed in sections of Educational Foundations 
1 1 1 by this Investigator at a midwestem public university. The team was defined as a unit of four 
to six learners organized to prepare a collaborative presentation from an instaictor-approved topic 
listed in the planned course syllabus. Each semester these task-oriented teams interacted 
regularly and directly within three sections of classrooms of about forty members each (Homans. 
1950). 

The team units were organized on a heterogeneous basis since the instmctor encouraged the 
individuals to choose a presentation team in accordance with an interest in content topic. As a 
result, each small group was composed of a range of academic, ethnic, and socioeconomic 
comnrxHialities and differences. 

Most individuals enfx>«ed at the university were refen-ed to as "traditionaP leamers. in contrast to 
the more developmental^/ mature and experienced •nontraditionar individuals who wore often 
enptoyed. Historically, the majority of adults in this course have been female. 

FORESHADOWING ISSUES 

The instoictor grounded the qualitative study (Glaser & Strauss^; 1967) with the following 
foreshadowing issues: First, by participating in teaming activities, what could the individuals 
discover about themselves, authority relationships, and the complex team learning process 
(Knowles. 1975) in a nonauthoritarian learning situation (Lindeman, 1926a)? Then, what 
competencies should adult leamers acquire in order to generate practical meaning from 
theoretical course irtornwtion (Schon, 1987)? Thirdly, how could some cognitive dissonance of 
participants be resolved while practicing a planned learning model that differed from more 
traditional instmctional models encouraged with the institutional environment (Festinger. 1957; 
Perry. 1977)? Finally, what classroom interactions and relationships either impede or enable the 
instructor to use consistently person-centered instructional learning techniques while addressing 
the academic mission of the university (Schon, 1987). 

BRIEF REVIEW OF RELEVANT LITERATURE 

Adult education, human resource development, and popular literature indicate rapid 
technological change in contemporary American society (Lindeman, 1926a; Bennis & Nanus, 
1985; Toffler, 1990) would require individuals to leam how to become more self-directed. 
Proactive leamers iray retain m>re than those who are reactive, and adults' experiences provide a 
catalyst for collaborative learning (Knowles, 1975; Smith. R., 1982). Some productive 
consequences of oollatx>rative learrwng are: 

...enhanced motivation for learning, increased feelings of self-worth, an enlarged 
capacity to solve problents. increased ability to accept and help others, an 
improved ability to communicate vert>ally and rK>nverbally wfth others, and an 
increased independence from the instructor or facilitator (Long. 1983. p. 239). 

Knowles (1984. p. 28) ifiaintains "experience is the adult leamer*s living textbook." Menriam 
(1984) asserts the practitioner shoulc^ plan learning situations with consideration for adults' 
developmental life-span needs. While Mezirow (1985) believes dialogue and reflection are 
productive learning competencies. Mills (1959. p. 196) considers an examination of life 
experiences in written format to be important adult "intellectual wortc." Control theorist, Glasser 
(1986) affirms aduKs can accomplish more in the planned teaming situation when their need for 
support and interest in others is addressed. Glasser recommends, 

To get the depth that is necessary for nuiny nfx>re of them to make the vital 
relattonship between knowledge and power, they need a chance to wort< on 
k)r)g-term protects with others (p. 72). 
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Jarvis (1985) is one of numerous educators who concludes the practice of aduK learning theory 
differs from a more traditional teaching methodology. Instead of t>eing taught, the individuals, 
according to Perry (1977, p. 119), may "discover with a "disciplined independence of mind." 
The planned learning experience should be informal and nonauthoritarian, stipulates BrookfiekJ 
(1987). Daioz (1986) indicates the instructor and aduH learner prefer to learn within a context of 
freedom and trust. Henschke (1987) recommends that instructors of adults develop enthusiasm, 
patience to learn collaborativety, and genuineness, as weH as a willingness to admit mistakes. 

SYNOPSIS OF RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Tha research theories of educational ethnography and action science guided this study (Smith, L 
M., 1982). This approach was related to the instructor's experience with the daily classroom team 
learning situation. The data gatherir)g and analysis processes that were "participative, 
cooperative, and experiential" (Lincoln. 1990. p. 287) were parallel to listening to needs of 
learners. ActK i science theory was included t>ecause of the assumption that aduK learners have 
the at)iiity to transform or create knowledge rather than receive informdtk>n in a more "person as 
object" nrxxle (Beriak & BerSak, 1981, p. 24). The purpose of using this Inductive research 
nf)ethodok)gy was to generate or constnjct practical, useful tentative iDiniature theory in contrast 
with the process strategies of the positivistic research paradigm that verifies hypotheses (Elltott, 
1988). In other words, the investigator sought to t)e a person patiently collecting impresstons 
about real things" (Peters, 1985, p. 297). 

RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

The investigator, as partk^ipant observer, completed the foUowing' "operattons within the context 
of the respondents' informed consent: 1) grounded the inquiry with foreshadowing issues; 2) 
recorded handwritten notes of interpersonal conversatk>ns that devek>ped inskte small teams of 
six to eight indivkluais, for a three year perkxl of time, within the environment of a regular 
undergraduate university classroom (Smith, L. M.,1982); 3), collected the content of over six 
hundred anonymous learning journals containing indivkkials' impressk>ns of the planned teaming 
situatk>n; 4) recording content of formal interviews with students; 5) examined systematk^ally the 
range of data collected in a search for patterns or categories of problems {Cart & Kenunis, 1986; 
Smith, L. M.,1982); and, 6) constructed tentative miniature theory to form a basis for 
understanding some barriers to planned team learning. The thematk; analysis of data and 
devek)pment of guklelines will be a basis of another set of foreshadowing issues for new cycle of 
inquiry. 

CATEGORIES OF ANALYSIS 

The investigator abstracted three f iekis of descriptive data from transcripts of the varied interviews 
and the wkle range of journals: Classroom issues and worries, professtonal development issues 
and worries, and patterns of resokJtton. The data were further divkled into categories for the 
generatk>n of hypotheses and tentative miniature theories so that the process of helping aduKs 
learn within the planned learning environment coukl be refined. The interrelated miniature 
theories included general consequences of classroom learning activity. An analysis of the 
miniature theories indtoated the diverse, interactive participants collat)orated to generate 
substantive accomplishments within the instituttonal environment. Their numerous creative 
accomplishments had an impact upon their own dassroom as weU as future sections instructed by 
the investigator. 
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SYNOPSIS OF TTHE FINDINGS 

The investigator constructed a set of generalizations about the adults* learning experiences as a 
basis for understanding barriers to team interactions: 

1 . SeK-critical reflective facilitation will guide learners to beconne more proactive and ^ 
responsible learners. This process must be constantly refined if collaborative teaming 
processes are to t>e successful. With the discovery that some undengrad learners are not 
developmentally ready for self-criticat reflection, the facilitator must become responsible 
for gaining the competence to practice a/Kl nxxiel the process. 

2. A comprehensive and collat>orative peer evaluation process ^as a supportive and 
transformative influence upon learning processes. The ability to identify, plan, and 
present information to peers enlarges the participants* capacity to self-evaluate as well as 
provide constructive criticism to others. The team process competencies of negotiation, 
practical application of theoretical information, presentation consistent with the planrted 
situation, arxl attention to time constraints are enhanced. 

3. Institutional constraints can function as constructive components of the professional 
development process of the investigator. Confronting the pressures to conform to more 
traditional institutional requirenf>ents with reflective and articulate assertiveness can 
strengthen the practitiorier's resolve to maintain and enlarge the vision of linking adutt 
learning theory with daily practice on a consistent basis. 

4. Many proactive classroom leadership competerx^ies emerge during evolving team 
learning processes. No clear understandirig entenged as to category of irKlividuals most 
likely to devetop a strong stance of responsibility within the teams. However, the safety of 
the team learning situatton provkles opportunities for unexpected leaders to surface. 
Many competent team leaders are those who functton as foltowers during larger 
classroom activities. 

HOW THE STUDY RELATES TO ADULT LEARNING THEORY 

How an instructor approaches a ieamir)g situation is critical in setting the learning climate within the 
university classroom. It was the intent of the instructor to avokj succumbing to pressure to 
transmit a mass of content information with the use of a more traditional teaching methodok>gy 
favored by the institution. While the instructor was aware some critics viewed the leamer-centered 
approach to be unsystematic and reductionist (Apps, 1979), the instructor believed some 
practice-oriented social, vocattonal, and personal experiences of the indivkluals were rK>t only 
being ignored, but could not be quantitatively studied. The instructor wanted to enable other 
adults to leam how to become or advance as self-starters in the planned learning process. 

This research study challenges the traditional teaching methodok)gies comnfx>nly implemented in 
the public university, parikxilariy with regard to undergraduate adults. A new study will further 
devetop the analysis of team interactk>ns that focus upon reduction of inhibiting forces within the 
planned learning situatton. This can be accomplished if the adutt educatkKi practittoner carefully 
plans and refines addittonal collaborative opportunities for critk^uing planned leamir)g situattons 
and accomplishnDents. Parallel with a recommendatton from Houle (1980), the practitioner shouki 
encourage the institutk>n to become more accepting of person-centered leamir>g nx>dels rather 
than succumbing to or adapting to more traditk>nal processes. The investigator learned that 
devek>ping this leadership stance can have a r^eutralizing effect upon complex vocal pressures to 
avoid confik:t. 
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APPLICATION OF THE RESEARCH TO PRACTICE 

Implications of this study propose that the eckjcator of aduKs maintain a focus on improving 
learning processes for undergraduate adults by using, on a consistent daily basis, a learner- 
centered instructional methodology. This will involve more open-ended investigations into 
individual and team learning processes as well as professional development issues confronting 
the atypical research practitioner. There must be wHIifHjness on the part of the practitioner to 
openly corrfront potentially destructive political barriers within the institution in order to further 
develop and refine planned learning processes. This operation can encourage the practitioner to 
not only further the development of other individuais, but will strengthen the practitioner's resolve 
to practice an instojctional methodology that is rTx>re congruent with beliefs about how adults 
learn. This qualitative study challenges instructors of aduKs to continue to plan and refine a 
learning environment within the organization that encourages and empowers the practitioner as 
weN ^s other aduR learners. 
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INFORMAL AND INCIDENTAL LEARNING IN COMMUNITY PROBLEM SOLVING 

Rosemary Taylor 

ABSTRACT 

In this era of participatory democracy, where militancy and protest are sometimes the only way 
citizens can gain political attention, education for citizenship is being replaced by infomnal learning 
for action. This study analyzed the educational strategy of a conimunity action group in its bid to 
increase public awareness of problems resulting from council decisions of which the community 
knew tittle, and about which local citizens had not been consulted. Six main educational strategies 
were found to contribute to the success of the awareness-raising process, leading council 
niembers to re-think their decision, and leading the electorate to ainriost oompietely replace 
incumbent coundtors at the next municipal electton. 

INTRODUCTION 

Many communities today feel their voices are no tonger being heard by the politk^ians elected to 
represent them. People are frustrated by the way governments at all levels f aH to consult, or even 
listen to, the electorate, often assuming the attitude that the populatton at large does not know 
what is best for it. Dealings 'behind ctosed doors' to whk:h the electorate has no access, are only 
discovered when it is too late and decistons have been made, ostensibly on behalf of the 
convnunity, but with whtoh the community does not agree. Consequently, grass-roots action 
groups spring up rapkJIy, once word gets around that 'something's up', to increase publk: 
awareness of contentious issues. The aims of such groups are twofoM: firstly to infomi others that 
an unpopular deciston is about to be inrtplemented without their knowledge or consent, and 
secondly, for the now-infornr)ed electorate to put pressure on incumbent politk^ians to alter or 
reverse such decisions. 

The focus of this paper is the education campaign used by a community action group to bring 
attention to two unpopular plans which the kx^al council was about to approve. The first plan was 
to pemiit high dens^ housing on good arable farmland, while the second plan involved the use 
of marshland for golf courses. This marshland around Boundary Bay, in British Columbia, is very 
important to huge fkx^ks of waterfowl migrating atong the Pacific Fiyway, whk^h stretches the 
length of North and Soutii America (Tayk>r, 1993). 

THE PROBLEM 

Only 4% of British Columbia is suitable for arable famoing, and in the early 1970s an Agricultural 
Land Reserve was established to prevent speculative hoUing of such land until it could be soki 
for many times Us value to devetopers. In the case at Boundary Bay, deals appeared to be done 
behind the scenes between council and devetopers enabling the removal of land from the 
Resen^e for development. At the same Wrm the definitbn of farm land was being changed to 
include goK courses, which had not been the original intent. Golf courses were to be situated not 
only on farmland, but also on marshes which wouki be drained and landscaped, thus removing 
habitat used extensively by migrating birds. In additton, there is an abundant resident population 
of hawks, herons, owls and baM eagles, whk^i depend on the Boundary Bay tklal mudflats for 
food, as well as on the small mammals inhabiting the dykes, niarshes and uncultivated uplands 
which were now in danger of disappearing. 

Once residents of the area heard of the plans through the grapevine there was wklespread 'new' 
attitudes, because dissatisfactton with the way council seemed to be overstepping its mandate, 
and many special interest actk>n groups arose to protect homeowners, herons, the Fraser River 
delta, of whk^h Boundary Bay is a part, and the k>cal ecosystem as a whole. Before k>ng it was 
recognized that there was much overiap of personnel, as many people betonged to nrx>re than 
one group, and an overiap of effort, using a great deal of personal energy, whtoh might pertiaps 
be more effective if shared. Thus a ooalitk>ii of many small groups was formed under the ausptoes 
of the Boundary Bay Conservatk>n Conomittee, whk:h invited representatives from all the snriall 
groups to attend. The aim was to share tactics and technkjues for educating the pul>ik: and the 
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politicians pool resources arxJ co-ordinate efforts to reverse councU's readiness to approve lx>th 
the housing development permit and the application for eighteen golf courses without an 
environmental study or public consultation. 

METHOD 

Semi-structured interviews were conducted with seven members of the Boundary Bay 
Conservation Committee to discover how they planned and carried out their education program, 
and with ten members of the public to discover which, if any, of the strategies mentioned by the 
community action group had the nwst impact on them, or whether their infonmation catne from 
eniirely difrerent sources. As interviewing progressed it became evident that the local media-the 
twice-weekly newspaper and the community television station-also played important roles in the 
dissemination of information, so a representative from each of these two media was also 
interviewed. Members of the Consen^ation Committee were chosen using the snowball method 
of selection, white the general public were selected from those who wrote letters to the local 
press. In a limited research project it is particularly difficult to contact less-committed members of 
the public since their names are not known from any mailing or membership lists. 

Inten^iews were transcribed immediately in order that questions arising from one inten/iew co'jW 
pertiaps be clarified in the next, or a different perspective be obtained on the same event. Once 
all transcripts were available, categorizatton and coding occurred, whtoh brought out six mam 
findings upon whfch the success of the educational campaign depended. Data were triangulated 
through media reports, newspaper and magazine aitteles, personal correspondence, and reports 
and briefs presented to council during public hearings. 

FINDINGS 

Increasing puWfc awareness of the issue was successful because of the infomial and inckJental 
learning taking place throughout the community as a result of six main strategies used by 
members of the Boundary Bay Consen/ation Conrm>ittee. These were: 

Saturation of key areas with information 

Getting peopte involved 

Using muiti-faceted educational strategies 

Maxiniizing or aeating vested (personal) interests 

Taking advantage of the unexpected 

Taking advantage of sock>-cuUural trends (the time is rigN) 

SATURATION OF KEY AREAS WITH INFORMATION. Efforts were made by the Boundary Bay 
Consen^atton Committee to ensiire that nearty everyone in the tocality read or heard about the 
problem. Pamphlets and flyers were distributed to every househoU, and posters were placed 
around town in high traffk: areas where they woukj be seen. Many resktents commute daily to 
Vancouver, and only have access to the freeway by two intersecttons, where the Committee 
placed informatk>nal placards and held demonstrations during morning and evening msh hours. 
Neighbors made sure that newcomers were infomied of the cun^ent position, and one of the two 
k>cal newspapers covered media events, published letters to the editor, and candied regular 
reports of public hearings before council whk:h are part of the democratk; process. These 
hearings became the focal point of discussion in the convnunity during one entire summer, as 
they were controversial in nr^any ways. 

GETTING PEOPLE INVOLVED. Those attending meetings or other events organized by the 
Consen(atk>n Committee were invited to put their name on a list, so they coukJ be contacted to 
help in whatever way was needed. A telephone tree was fonfned, with one person responsible for 
phoning five others, to pass ak>ng infonnatton, advise people of meetings, hearings or other 
events requiring a high turn-out, contact resource people or request help with the educattonal 
events planned. Involving many people helps spread the wortc k>ad, and aeates within each of 
those who are involved a personal interest in obtaining the outcome towards whtoh they are all 
woricing. Often vokjnteers becam./ involved after their own awareness had been raised by 
saturatton of the area with •nformatx.,1 whfch they coukJ not Ignore. By getting peopte involved. 
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information networks are aeated along which news travels quickiy, so It was almost impossible for 
most residents not to know what was going on. 

USING MULTI*FACETED EDUCATIONAL STRATEGIES. The target audience was the whole 
community-triose whose future woukl be affected by the housing devetopment, should it take 
place, and the toss of habitat for wiUKfe if the golf courses proceeded as council planned. Thus 
learning opportunities had to reach yoi^fig and oki, newcomers and tong-time residents, retired 
people and business commuters. There were the usual meetings and open-house displays, 
where qu^esttons couU t>e asked, and msource people were available. Many photocopied articles 
from the press were used for intormatrmial handouts at these meetings, and it was from those who 
attended that a list of contacts was drM^n up . 

Because informal and inckiental learriing ofiten take place secondarily to partk^ipating in an event 
which is fun (Cann & Mannings, 193'^; Rossing. 1991), many on-site workshofxs were organized 
to encourage people to visit tocal araas whtoh pertiaps they had taken for granted. There were 
bird idenlificatton workshops, and mud walks* out into the Bay at tow tMe to discover what 
creatures lived there and how they lOlayed their part in the food chain for migrating and resklont 
birds. Everything in the ecosystem was related holisttoally - to destroy the uncultivated uplands 
wouU reduce the populatton of ceriain small manvnais upon which many birds of prey relied; the 
reductton of farmland wouki remove some of the old fieUs whtoh were deliberately toft for geese 
to gr^e, and a sudden increase m the local human population wouU increase congestton on the 
roads, cause more polkjtton, and perhaps bring big>city social problems to a predoniinantiy quiet 
rural araa. 

The main educattonal aim of ihei Consen^atton Committee was to bring the tocal populatton out of 
its iaissez*faire attitude towatds what might happen in the area, and at the same time change the 
attitude of incumbent councibrs from one of paternalistto arrogance to one of consuKatton with 
the electorate to whom they were accountable. Attitude changes require time, persistence and 
patience, some of which were in short supply in this issue. However, there were two specifto 
segments of the populatton to whom the awareness-raising was directed. Chikiren are parttoulariy 
good at absort>ing *new* attitudes, because they do not yet have deeply entrenched vakie 
systems of their own. Much work is being done in schools and elsewhere encouraging chikiren to 
aidopt ecotogical attitudes that their parents may not yet have wholly espoused, but may tacitly 
acknowtodge, and help their parents to actively change their okJ kieas for new. Chitohood 
memories can be great maiivcitors for creating vested interests within the adult. Learning through 
the senses as a chiU can create memories whtoh last a lifetime (Finger, 1989). Retired people, 
too, are becoming mucf^ more politically active (Boggs, 1992), and many betonged to various 
actton groups whtoh speacig up in Boundary Bay. They are well-educated professtonals, able to 
provtoe vatoabte expertise in many a^. s, who have time to research background informatton 
whtoh is not easily avail^iibje with regaru to the issue at hand. They know their neighbors pertiaps 
better than those who iW, oommute to the city daily, and they have time to offer help where and 
when it is needed. 

The multi-faceted edUf:,^^^o{ al strategies therefore aimed to attract the many different segments of 
the populatton, creating intormal and incidental teaming opportunittes through social events, fund 
raisers and community cei3brattons, (Cann & Mannings, 1987) as small vtotories were won while 
the battto continued to rage. 

MAXIMIZING OR CREATING VESTED INTERESTS. When people team about an issue, the 
outcome of which wiil atietit them personally, they are often prepared to put a tot of time and 
energy into obtaining ooiutton whtoh they see as meeting their personal needs. Therefore if, by 
educattonal means, liX^i^kkials can be encouraged to feel personally involved in the issue for 
whatever reason, tt)ey wii^ have a motive to remain involved until the matter has been satisfactorily 
resolved. Such involv^tr^'^nt often results to encouraging others to share the same concerns and 
interests, passing on knowledge, and infonnation through casual oonversatton (Dun-ance, 1980). 
These verbal exchart-^s serve to diffuse knowledge throughout the community, white also re- 
affirming within the speaker his or her own vtews, values and beltefs (Hoviand. Jants & Kelley, 
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1973). People who feel 'ownership* of a concept will be very active in t)ringing about personal or 
conmunity harmony by satisfactory resolution of the conflict. 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE UNEXPECTED. Intonnal and incidental learning opportunities can 
occur anywhere, at any time (Cann, 1984), and can provide ideal leachable nooments*. An 
unexpected turn of conversation, perhaps arising *out of the blue* in an unlikely location, can 
provide a chance for creating an instant learning situation and it is often these chance encounters 
that have the most impact, on later reflection. 

Research into the Boundary Bay Conservation Committee's educational strategies determined 
that unplanned and unexpected events provided valuable learning opportunities for the 
community in general, which the Committee could use to their advantage. Because the 
controversial application for high^nsity housing on land within the Agricultural Land Reserve 
required a new rezoning by-law, there had to be public hearings as part of the political process. 
This was the first occasion on which the put>lic had any say In the nruitter, not having t>een 
consulted by council previously, and there having been no environmental studies on the possible 
impacts either. Because of the way in which the community had been kept in the dark about 
council's almost certain approval of this devetopment permit, citizens were not just angry, they 
were furious, and ready to take whatever actton was necessary to ensure that council did not 
succeed. 

The pubik: hearing, whk^ became the longest in Canadian history, provkJed the opportunity for 
representatives from ail the actk>n groups, coordinated by the Boundary Bay Conservatton 
Committee, to present written and oral briefs, with private citizens also partk;ipating in great 
numbers. Feelings were mnning high*the whole notton of democracy was b^fng questk>ned, and 
the politk:aliy astute electorate was not about to let council dictate policy to them this way. Every 
evening for three months presentattons were made to council, aimosH all of whtoh were anti- 
development. Community teievisk>n aired the hearings live, nightly, and watching became more 
compellirHJ than any soap opera. Because citizens were anxkxjs to learn as much as possible 
about the problem, and be a tNg part of the solution, those who were able attended the hearings 
in person, while others watched on televiston. Evidence of the impact created by televising the 
hearings was that the topic of conversatk)n on the bus or the street comer next nfx>ming was 
inevitably wtiat happened in council the prevk>us night. 

Council's acttons, according to respondents interviewed, became more astonishing and less 
democratic nightly, so the community found themselves getting even arvgrier than before, and 
having to learn tactk:s to counteract councirs apparent unwillingness to listen, or even play the 
game by recognized niles, as the hearings progressed. Finally, because council insisted that they 
were only hearing from a whining miriority, and that the silent majority were really on their side, 
despite the fact that almost every presentatkm repeated the same message, the community 
organized an unofftoial citizens' referendum in order to give the silent ntajority a chance to speak. 
This was hekJ in the same way as any offk:ial referendum, overseen by judges and lawyers, with 
impeccable attentton to detail so there couU be no recriminattons aften^vc^s. Voter turnout was 
higher than for any municipal electton to date, and results showed that 94% of those who voted 
were against councirs proposed rubber-stamping of the devek>pment penDits. The pc|itk)ians 
learr^ed that day was that there was no silent ms^rity. The community's anger and f mstr&tion with 
their politk:ians was then transformed into political action when groups created for the purpose 
supported a slate of environmentally-friendly candidates at the next civic election. This slate was 
duly elected, and replaced all but one of the previous incumbents. 

TAKING ADVANTAGE OF SOCIO-CULTURAL TRENDS. (The time is right). At first, most of the 
briefs preserved to council opposing rapkl housing devek>pment put forward indivkkial reasons 
for that view-an intolerable increase in commuter traffk; on already cortgested freeways; toss of 
quality of life when a rural area becomes urt>an4zed; rise in property taxes; and a possible increase 
in crime and social problems associated with city life. But late one evening a member of the 
Boundary Bay Consen/ation Committee raised a plea for cons^rvatton of the ecosystem because 
that, in itself, was of inestimable value not only to local reskients for the amenities it provided them 
personalty, but for the wikMife it supported whk^h also had a r^ght to a feeding ground and over- 
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wintering habitat which had been part of the Pacific Flyway for millennia. Because of the late hour 
at which this presentation was made, the media had gone home, so this new twist of appealing for 
the good of the commons rather than the good of the individual went almost unnoticed. However, 
early next evening another such brief was submitted. The media immediately wanted to elaborate 
on the idea, and within the community this concem for the environment in general soon became 
the cause celebre. 

Environmentally responsible attitudes have been simmering uclow the surface for many years. 
They have been tacitly, if not openly, acknowledged as the radical hippie movement of thirty years 
ago became the less radical back-to-the-earth movement more recently, and has finally become 
mainstream, being acknowledged by politicians and the establishment as an important issue. If 
Senge (1990) is correct, onoe a seemingly radical idea is accepted by a certain proportion of the 
populatton, its onward diffuston gains nfx>mentum and t>ecomes unstoppable as that klea is 
accepted tacitly or overtly by the community at large. Environmental^, the lime is right* for 
acceptance of Ueas requiring a change of attitude and even a change of lifestyle to support that 
attitude, certainly in devek)ped cour:tries where there is the luxury of chok:e. An klea whose time 
has not yet come will inevitably be rejected, because not enough people are ready to support it. 

C0^4CLUSI0N 

Infonnal and inckiental learning opportunities can be planned, organized and systematk^aliy 
carried out in the sanoe way as more formal educattonal processes. However, outcomes and 
objectives can be planned and attained in the latter situatton, whereas even the most carefully 
planned infomnal and inckJental learning situations may or may not achieve their desired results 
because so much depends on the mood, outlook or circumstance of the target audience. Informal 
and incklental learning usually occurs secondarily to parttoipating in or cornpletton of some other 
task, and may be at a tacit level and therefore unacknowledged. 

Saturating an area with information will mean that eventually almost everyone is aware of the 
specifk: issue being addressed, even if partk^ular attention is not being pakl by the leamer to the 
matter. Two or more pieces of infonnatton, gathered incklentally, may then be catalyzed into 
something partkxjiariy meaningful to that kxiivkhial, creating knowledge rather than unrelated bits 
of informatton. In this realm of tacit and informal learning no-one knows what wil act as a cata^st for 
whom, thus the need to present kifonnation in a great variety of ways. This increase in learning 
may then propel people to actton, getting involved in whatever way they can, worthing towards 
achieving the result whteh is in their personal best interest. If the time is right, where the end result 
of the learning campaign is a change of attitude, the bandwagon whtoh has been set rolling 
graduaUy picks up speed until the new attitude becomes Ihe* thing to acknowledge and put into 
practice. Changing attitudes requires knowledge combined with active involvement (Martin, 1988) 
and thus informal and incidental learning opportunities as created by community action groups are 
very important cognitively, experientially and affectively. People absorb attitudes from their peers, 
they either lead in modeling the new way of thinkir^g in their personal lives, or they foltow shortly 
after as new kleas become the accepted thing within their social setting. Learning this way is 
holistk:, meaningful, often unnotk^ed, and can result from partk^ipating in almost any activity in 
daily life. 

IMPLICATIONS 

At present there is discusston regarding the re-introductton of learning skills by apprentk^eships, 
worthing atongside qualified craftspeople, learning affectively by watching, listening, feeling, 
thihking, and doing-ieaming those common sense things whk)h cannot be described in a book- 
knowing when something is right by intuitton (Fensham, 1992). Learning through role-modeling is 
important in changing attitudes, atong with social marinating of the new idea (Hastings & Haywood, 
1991), using persuasive communk^attons to get the message across to the target audience 
(Hovland, Janis & Keliey, 1973), whether that be a smaH community or the entire country. As the 
industrial era melts into the intonnatton age attitudes must change towards the need for re-skiiiing, 
lifelong learning and constant flexibility to adjust to new and rapklly changing situattons, so must 
there also be a great deal more divergent thinking. People are seemingly so rekictant to think 
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divergently, or to adopt new attitudes, that much informal and incidental learning needs to occur 
before present "radicar attitudes towards solutions for some of these problems become 
mainstream and are accepted as wortobie aitematives to the present system. 
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